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Art.  I.  The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Good  Lord  Cobhnm.  By  Tliomas 

Gaspey.  2  vols.  London  :  II.  Cunningham, 

Little  is  known  by  the  generality  of  readers  of  the  times  Avhich 
preceded  the  Reformation.  Tlic  names  of  the  monarclis  who 
successively  occupied  the  English  throne,  w  ith  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  events  of  their  reigns,  constitute  in  substance  the 
historical  knowledge  of  the  great  mass  of  English  readers.  And 
even  these  names  and  events  stand  out  disjointed  and  apart 
from  the  circumstances  of  their  times,  being  kept  in  the  memory 
by  national  vanity,  or  by  some  signal  display  which  they  afforded 
of  unwonted  baseness,  or  of  transcendent  courage.  Thus  it  is 
with  the  names  of  Richard  and  John,  of  the  Black  Prince  and 
the  Fifth  Henry.  Magna  Charta  is  perpetually  on  our  lips,  the 
fields  of  Cressey  and  Agincourt  arc  alluded  to  with  undisguised 
exidtation,  and  the  wars  of  the  roses,  is  a  phrase  familiar  to 
every  English  ear.  And  vet  it  is  obvious,  that  little  is  known 
about  these  facts  themselves,  and  absolutely  nothing  respecting 
the  circumstances  out  of  which  they  grew, — the  spirit  of  their 
respective  times,  which  gave  them  birth  and  shaped  their  course. 
The  generality  of  our  countrymen,  arc  familiar  with  a  few  points 
only  of  the  historical  scene ;  and  are  either  deficient  in  leisure, 
or  wanting  in  curiosity,  to  trace  out  the  causes  of  the  facts  tiny 
know,  or  to  analyze  their  influence  on  the  institutions  of  the 
age  or  the  temper  of  the  national  mind.  Of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  people  of  a  former  age,  they  know  little  more  than  of 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  interior  of  Africa;  whilst  the  elements 
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which  were  even  then  busily  at  work,  and  out  of  which  modem 
sympathies  and  moileni  li^rty  have  grown,  are  as  innsible  to 
tiieir  eye  as  the  atmosphere  they  breathe.  The  character  of  our 
historic  school-books— of  such  at  least  as  are  in  most  gcucrtl 
use — has  greatly  contributed  to  this  deficiency.  Nothing  can 
well  he  conceived  of  more  meagre  or  unsat ist actor}’,  or  better 
suited  to  store  the  memory  with  facts,  without  any  of  those  con¬ 
necting  links  which  convert  them  into  the  lessons  of  wisdom, — 
the  seeds  of  experience  and  philosophy. 

If  this  be  the  case  with  general  histor}’,  much  more  so  is  it 
with  that  which  has  respect  to  the  morals  and  religion  of  the 
age.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  centuries  preceding  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  arc  almost  a  total  blank  to  the  popular  mind  of  this 
country.  We  talk  of  them  as  papal  in  contrast  with  what  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  there  is  a  convenient  vagueness  in  the  expression 
which  conceals  much  ignorance.  Two  or  three  points  ot  faith, 
or  practice,  are  easily  specified,  but  these  are  obviously  received 
as  bv  tradition,  and  must  not  be  taken  to  denote  a  clear  or  in- 
telligent  apprehension  of  what  the  condition  of  the  people  was ; 
what  the  character  of  their  sympathies,  the  iutliiences  under 
which  they  acted,  the  pjissioiis  w  Inch  stirred  them  deeply,  or  the 
powers  to  which  they  most  readily  yielded  obedicnee.  Definite 
notions  on  these  points,  commenced  with  the  Ueformatiou,  and 
few  general  readers  arc  concerned  to  carry  their  enquiries  be¬ 
yond  this  epoch.  They  take  it  as  their  starting  point,  and  are 
content  even  in  tracing  its  course,  with  a  very  superficial 
measure  of  knowledge.  Hence  it  has  happened,  that  many  noble 
men  have  been  lost  sight  of,  or  their  memory  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  lie  under  unmerited  reproach.  They  have  slided  out 
of  public  view,  and  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  have  been  forgot¬ 
ten  ;  or  the  calumnies  of  their  enemies  have  been  credited,  and 
their  reputation  has  suffered  in  consequence  a  total  eclipse. 
Something  of  tliis  kind  has  happened  to  Lord  Cobhani.  Few, 
comparatively,  are  acquainted  w  ith  his  name  and  services ;  and 
of  those  who  are  so,  many  probably  are  prejudiced  by  the 
slanders  so  industriously  propagated  against  him.  e  have 
never  shown  an  unw  illingness  to  do  historical  justice  to  the  more 
proraiuent  leaders  of  the  catholic  party  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  ought  not  therefore  to  be  suspected  of  mere  protestant 
predilections,  if  w’e  now  attempt  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  a  man 
to  w  hom  scanty  justice  has  been  done.  We  welcome  Mr.  Gaspey's 
volumes,  as  an  acceptable  addition  to  our  ecclesiastical  biogra¬ 
phies,  and  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  they  atlord. 
They  are  w  ritten  with  intelligence  and  candour,  throw  consider¬ 
able  light  on  the  times  in  which  Lord  Cobhaiu  lived,  and  can 
'Carce  ^  axl  to  lead  an  attentive  reader  to  a  more  extensive 
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and  scrutinizing  perusal  of  our  ecclesiastical  records.  ‘  To  col¬ 
lect  scattered  facts  and  to  present  them  in  a  shape  which  would 
faithfully  exhibit  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  Lonl 
Cobhain  lived,  has  been  the  object  of  the  w  riter.  The  weaiy  ing 
prolixity  of  the  older  clironiclers  he  has  endeavoured  to  avoid, 
while  offering  something  more  thtui  the  scanty  epitome  furnished 
by  their  successors.^ 

^Ir.  Gaspey  w  rites  as  a  protestant,  but  without  the  bitterness, 
and  with  much  more  discrimination  than  is  common  to  me^^ 
party  writers.  He  condemns  persecution  whei*ever  he  meets  it, 
but  does  not  attribute  its  severities  to  the  uucompounded  wicked¬ 
ness  to  which  they  are  ordinarily  referred.  In  this  we  think  he 
acts  wisely,  and  lays  the  basis  for  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  facts  of  tlie  case,  than  can  otherw  ise  be  obtained.  His  view 
is  briefly  expressed  in  the  follow  ing  sentence  of  his  preface  : — 

‘  Tlie  persecutors  did  not  act  in  the  spirit  of  wimton  cruelty,  hut, 
having  important  worldly  interests  to  defend,  they  were  too  easily  per¬ 
suaded  that  to  extirpate  their  enemies  was  to  honour  the  Almighty ; 
and  when  they  were  once  excited  to  such  a  pitch,  that  bearing  on  the 
part  of  the  accused,  which  is  now*  celebrated  as  intrepid  and  sublime, 
was  really  thought,  by  the  exasperated  bigots  of  the  tifteenth  centuiy', 
sacrilegious, abominable, and  most  oflensive  totheDivineMajesty.’ — p.viii. 

The  precise  period  of  the  birth  of  Sir  Joliu  Oldcastle  (Lord 
Cobham),  is  not  know  n.  It  took  place,  w  e  are  informed,  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  but  as  this  extended  from  1327 
to  1377,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  point  w  ith  any  exact¬ 
ness.  Bale  sj)eaks  of  him  as  the  son  of  Lord  Ilevnold,  of 
Cobhain,  in  which  he  is  clearly  in  error,  his  father  being  Sir 
Thomas  Oldcastle,  and  his  birth  taking  place  in  Herefordshire, 
w  here  he  served  tlie  oflice  of  sheriff,  in  the  seventh  yciu*  of  Henry 
the  Fourth.  Little  is  know  n  of  his  early  life. 

*  From  various  records  we  come  at  the  fact,  that  Oldcastle  had  fame 
as  a  soldier.  Walsingham,  though  hostile  to  his  principles,  and  anxious 
to  degrade  the  Church  Reformers,  does  not  question  his  merit  as  a 
military  man.  He  writes,  ‘  Erat  iste  Johannes  Juries  viribus,  operi  Mar- 
tio  satis  idoneus*  If  an  enemy  allows  him  a  place  among  brave  men, 
skilled  in  arms,  while  he  denounces  him  as  a  most  inexorable  foe  to  the 
holy  Catholic  church,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  his  friends  had  suf¬ 
ficient  grounds  for  commending  his  valour.  Sir  John  Oldcastle  l>ecame 
a  soldier  early  in  life,  and  might  have  fought  under  John  of  Gaunt,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  lliird.  No  detailed  account  exists  of  his  ser¬ 
vices,  but  that  these,  through  the  greater  part  of  his  career,  >vcrc 
honounibly  remembered  as  truly  meritorious,  is  abundantly  proved.* — 
Vol.  i.  p.  50. 

His  youth  was  spent  in  dissipation,  as  one  of  the  boon  com- 
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panions  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  dissolute  reckless  life  of 
tiie  young  prince  has  been  painted,  perhaps  somewhat  too  darkly, 
by  Shaksperc ;  and  Oldcastle,  as  one  of  his  associates,  could  not 
fail  to  participate  in  his  criminalities.  Of  a  bold  and  ardent 
temperament,  impatient  of  controul,  and  reckless  of  conse¬ 
quences,  he  pursued  his  giddy  career  without  thought  of  the 
morrow,  or  concern  about  the  opinion  of  his  conteinporjmcs. 
His  early  eulogists  would  gladly  have  concealed  these  facts,  and 
in  their  attempts  to  do  so,  liave  failed  to  distinguish  between  the 
several  periods  of  his  life.  He  is  made  the  subject  of  religious 
principle  long  before  he  knew  its  power,  and  his  subsequent 
career  is  thus  deprived  of  the  moral  lustre  by  which  it  was 
so  eminently  distinguished.  Mr.  Gaspey  has  acted  with  more 
discrimination,  and  in  doing  so,  has  proved  himself  the  best 
friend  of  his  hero’s  memory.  Alluding  to  his  early  profligacies 
he  remarks  : — 


*  Tlie  admiring  zeal  of  Bale  would  not  allow^  him  to  touch  on  these. 
According  to  him,  ‘when  once  he  had  tested  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
Jolm  Wickliffe  and  of  his  disciples,  and  perceived  their  livings  were 
according  to  the  same,  he  abhorred  all  the  superstitious  sorceries  (cere¬ 
monies  I  should  say)  of  the  proud  Romish  church.  From  thenceforth 
he  brought  idl  things  to  the  touchstone  of  God’s  word.  He  tried  all 
matters  by  the  scriptures,  and  so  proved  their  s])irits,  whether  they  were 
of  CJod  or  nay.*  As  a  public  man,  he  certainly  opposed  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  abuses,  hut  it  is  possilde  that  he  desired  to  make  himself  popular, 
before  he  became  a  verv  serious  Christian,  and,  like  manv  others,  was 
more  on  tlic  alert  to  call  for  general  reform  in  state  affairs,  than  to 
reform  his  own  life.  W  hen  we  read  that  ‘  he  admonished  Richard  the 
Second,  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  Henry  the  Fifth  of  the  manifold  abuses 
of  the  clergy,*  w’e  must  understand  that  he  did  so  by  the  part  he  took  in 
Parliament.  He  was  anxious  to  repress  avarice  and  misconduct  in  others, 
hut  he  was  himself  still  addicted  to  enjovments,  w'hich,  in  the  fulness  of 
time  he  learned  to  regard  as  serious  offences  against  heaven.  W  ith  much 
bitterness  of  heart  he  laments  the  sinful  doings  in  which  he  had  indulged, 
and  it  may  be  presumed,  sadly  recalled  the  share  he  had  had  iii  those 
scenes  of  dissipation,  which  had  conferred  an  unenviable  celebrity  on  the 
youthful  days  of  his  royal  companion.  The  efforts  of  John  of  Gaunt  in 
favour  of  W  ickliffe  might  have  commanded  his  admiration  in  the  reign 
of  Edwiird  the  Third,  but  his  attention  could  at  that  period  hardly  have 
been  steadfastly  fixed  on  religion,  or  he  would  not  have  been  found  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  the  ranks  of  dissipation.  Eventually,  the 
doctrines  of  W  ickliffe  made  a  profound  impression  on  his  mind,  and  he 
became  an  altered  man.  It  w’as  then  that  he  comprehended  the  vanity 
of  those  pleasures,  to  w’hich,  from  his  youth  he  had  been  addicted,  and 
learned  to  seek  for  enjoyment  of  a  higher  and  more  enduring  character. 
— ib.  pp.  .51, 

Much  disservice  is  done  to  the  cause  of  truth  bv  the  coiusc 
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frequently  adopted  by  the  pancg:}’rists  of  deceased  men.  We 
liave  to  do  with  such  as  they  really  were,  and  must  look  to  the 
whole  of  their  career,  and  mark  attentively  the  changes  which 
tlieir  chanicter  underwent,  if  we  would  rightly  estimate  the  force 
of  their  convictions,  or  render  suitable  honour  to  their  religious 
profession. 

It  has  been  currently  supposed  that  Sir  John  Oldcastle  was 
intended  to  be  represented  under  the  character  of  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  his  name  having  occurred  in  an  ancient  drama,  from 
which  it  is  conjectured  that  Shakspere  caught  the  idea  of  the 
gjiy  knight.  Not  the  slightest  similarity,  however,  can  be  dis¬ 
covered  between  tlie  Oldcastle  of  ^  The  famous  victories  of  llenrv 
the  Fifth,'  and  the  Falstatf  of  Shakspere,  while  the  dramatist 
ill  the  e[)ilogue  to  the  second  part  of  llenrv  the  Fourth,  ex¬ 
pressly  denies  the  identity  of  the  latter  with  the  Sir  John  Old¬ 
castle  of  history.  *  For  anything,  I  know,'  says  Shakspere, 
*  Falstaff  shall  die  of  a  sw^eat,  unless  already  he  be  killed  w  ith 
your  hard  ojiinions ;  for  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not 
the  man  /'  The  introduction  of  his  name  in  such  a  connexion 
was  probably  one  of  the  devices  of  his  enemies  to  blacken  the 
character  of  a  man  whom  they  had  persecuted  to  death.  This 
was  the  usual  policy  of  the  papal  party,  and  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance  w  as  in  striking  contrast  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  for  his 
enemies  themselves  lieing  judges.  Sir  John  Oldcastle  w  jus,  as 
old  Fuller  remarks,  ^  a  martial  man  of  merit.' 

He  appears  to  have  been  early  returned  to  parliament,  though 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  in  the  absence  of  precise  dates,  the 
exact  period  when  this  occurred,  lie  availed  himself,  however, 
of  his  position,  to  express  freely  the  opinions  he  held  respecting 
the  clcrg}%  wliosc  luxury  and  indolence  appear  to  have  made  a 
strong  impression  on  his  mind  even  before  he  w  as  anxious  for 
the  vindication  of  religion,  from  their  false  teaching.  In  doing 
this  he  gave  expression  to  the  view  s  of  many  of  his  countrymen, 
amongst  whom  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe  had  for  some  time  past 
been  making  progress.  The  labours  of  that  reformer  had  not 
been  fruitless.  They  were  felt  in  a  thousand  directions,  and 
awakened  the  fear  and  the  bitterest  hostility  of  the  clergy. 
Ilis  translation  of  the  New  Testament  had  constituted  an  epoch 
in  the  religious  history  of  the  country ;  w  bile  his  appeal  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  people  had  set  an  example  at  which  the 
papacy  trembled.  In  exposing,  therefore,  the  corruptions  of  the 
church,  and  denouncing  the  vices  and  usurpations  of  her  minis¬ 
ters,  the  senator  Wcis  sure  of  the  response  of  many  minds. 
He  was  sustained  by  the  sympathy  of  a  numerous  and  active 
party,  and  could  appeal  in  vindication  of  his  fearless  rebukes,  to 
a  thousand  facts  which  fell  within  the  cognizance  of  his  country- 
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men.  The  feeble  reign  of  Ricliard  the  Second  was  also  favour¬ 
able  to  the  free  utterance  of  opinion,  and  thus  senxd  to  break 
up  the  quietude  and  slavish  submission  of  the  public  mind. 
Though  attached  to  the  party  of  Henry,  the  accession  of  that 
monarch  in  1399,  was  not  favourable  to  the  advancement  of 
Oldcastlc,  as  he  was  a  reputed  enemy  of  the  church,  whose 
favour  Henry  IV.  was  anxious  to  secure.  The  reformer,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  his  countenance  to  ^  \\  ickliffe’s  learning,’ 
patronised  such  as  wxrc  engaged  in  its  advancement,  and  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Bohemian  reformers,  Huss  and  Jerome,  copies  of 
the  writings  of  ^Vickliffc.  In  the  meantime,  the  spirit  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  ecclesiastical  rapacity  and  oppression  was  advancing  in 
England.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  was  aflbrdcd  in  one  of 
the  cailicst  parliaments  of  Henry.  The  king  wanted  money, 
and  applied  to  the  Commons  for  it,  who  immediately  answered 
that  ‘  he  might  seize  on  the  revenues  of  the  church,  w  hieh  com¬ 
prehended  a  third  part  of  the  riches  of  the  whole  realm,  for 
which  they  rendered  no  personal  services,  and  it  w  as  but  just 
that  the  clergy  should  contribute  out  of  their  revenues  tow  ards 
the  pressing  necessities  of  the  state.’  It  was  further  remarked, 
that  ‘  the  great  and  increasing  riches  of  that  body  rendered 
them  negligent  of  duty,  and  reducing  their  amount  w  oidd  there¬ 
fore  be  to  the  church  itself  a  benefit.’ 

‘  Tins  message  was  conveyed  to  the  king,  through  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  whole  body  attended  on  this  occasion  of 
its  deliver)’,  but  Arundel  had  no  idea  of  quickening  the  zeal  of  the  clergy 
by  diminishing  their  means.  He  therefore  took  up  the  cudgels  in  their 
cause,  and  that  too  with  equal  courage  and  address.  He  denied  the 
existence  of  any  just  grounds  for  complaint,  and  declared  the  clergy  had 
always  been  libend  of  their  aid.  They  had  granted  tenths  to  the  king 
more  frequently  than  the  people  had  ])aid  fifteenths,  and  had  enrolled 
more  of  their  tenantry  and  servants  to  fight  in  his  cause,  than  even 
the  nobility  had  done  ;  besides  all  which,  they  assisted  ever  and  anon 
with  their  ])ious  prayers,  for  the  success  of  his  arms.  To  the  king  him¬ 
self,  he  then  appealed,  and  represented  that  though  the  ecclesiastics 
fought  not  in  person,  it  could  not  be  inferred  that  they  were  unscr\'ice- 
able,  since  they  sent  into  the  field  their  vassals  and  tenants,  whenever 
their  bodily  8er\icc  was  wanting.  ‘  The  stripping  the  clergy  of  their 
estates,  he  went  on  to  say,  ‘  woiild  put  a  stop  to  their  progress  [prayers  ?] 
both  by  night  and  by  day,  for  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  there  was  no 
expecting  God’s  protection  for  the  kingdom,  if  the  prayers  of  the  church 
were  so  little  valued.* 

At  this  part  of  the  speech,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
\ya8  seen  to  smile.  Such  an  expression  w*as,  possiblv,  caused  by  the  in¬ 
timation  that  the  prayers  of  the  clergv  for  the  w  elfare  of  the  realm  would 
cciise  if  their  profits  were  touched,  and  he  indulged  in  this  sarcastic  remark, 
that  *  the  prayers  of  the  church  would  afford  but  a  very  slender  supply. 
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*  Arundel  resumed,  and  with  some  emotion  replied — *  If  the  prayers  of 
the  church  were  so  slighted,  imd  that  other  considerations  were  not 
CH|)ahle  of  suppressing  the  plots  against  the  clergy,  it  would  he  found 
dirficult  to  deprive  them  of  their  estates  without  exposing  the  kingdom 
to  great  danger,  and  so  long  as  he  continued  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
he  would  oppose  such  injustice  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.* 

*  'file  prelate  then  suddenly  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  king,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  an  earnest  appeid  to  his  conscience,  endeavouring  to  make  him 
sensible,  that  of  all  the  crimes  a  prince  could  commit,  none  W'as  so 
heinous  as  an  invasion  of  the  Church’s  patrimony. 

*  Henry  hastened  to  comfort  the  archbishop.  He  told  him  ‘  that  he 
blamed  not  his  zeal,  but  his  feiu*s  were  groundless,  for  when  he  ascended 
the  throne  he  adopted  a  firm  resolution  to  support  the  church  with  all 
his  power,  and  he  hoped,  with  God’s  assistance,  to  leave  it  better  than 
he  had  found  it.* 

*  Tlie  archbishop  turned  to  the  Commons  and  bitterly  reproved  their 
recommendation,  declaring  it  to  have  been  based  on  irreligion  and  avarice 
alone.  ‘  You,*  said  he,  *  and  others  like  you,  have  advised  our  lord  the 
king  and  his  predecessors  to  confiscate  the  goods  and  lands  of  the  alien 
priories  and  religious  houses,  on  pretence  that  he  would  gain  great 
riches  by  it,  as  indeed  they  were  w^orth  many  thousands ;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  which,  it  is  most  true  that  the  king  is  not  half  a  mark  the 
richer  for  them  all ;  for  you  have  extorted,  or  at  least  begged  them,  out 
of  his  hands,  and  have  appropriated  the  said  goods  to  your  own  uses. 
It  may  well,  therefore,  be  conjectured  that  your  request  to  have  our 
temporalities  taken  from  us,  proceeds  not  so  much  for  the  king’s  profit, 
as  for  the  gratification  of  your  own  inordinate  covetousness ;  for  without 
dou!)t,  if  the  king,  which  God  forbid,  should  fulfill  your  wicked  puq)08C, 
he  would  not  be  one  farthing  the  richer  for  it  at  the  year’s  end,*  and 

‘  verily,’  he  added,  *  I  would  sooner  have  my  head  cut  off  than  see  the 
church  deprived  of  the  least  right  pertaining  to  it.* 

*  Tlie  Commons  made  no  reply  to  this  sharp  reprimand  at  the  moment, 
but  on  returning  to  their  own  house,  they  determined  to  persevere  with 
their  recommendation.  In  this  spirit  a  bill  w’as  introduced,  to  authorise 
the  king  to  seize  the  revenues  of  the  clergy.  They  passed  it,  but  through 
the  influence  of  the  bishops  it  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  and  the 
object  was  for  a  time  abandoned. 

‘  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  king  did  not  favour  the  new  opinions.  A 
crown  so  recently  acquired,  he  probably  felt  wH)uld  not  sit  firmly  on  his 
brow*,  without  all  the  support  which  the  sacred  sanction  of  the  church 
could  afl’ord.  The  exertions  made  by  Arundel  against  Richard,  gave 
that  prelate  a  claim  on  his  gratitude,  and  his  influence  was,  doubtless, 
unsparingly  used,  to  repress  what  he  held  to  be  a  most  dangerous 
heresy.*— ib.  pp.  135—8. 

Soon  after  this  event — proliably  in  1412 — Sir  John  Oklcastle, 
now  Lord  Cobham,  was  sent  to  France  on  military  service. 
The  distracted  state  of  that  kingdom  atibrded  an  opportunity  of 
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which  Henry  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage ;  and  an  English 
force  was  consequently  despatched  thither  to  8uj)port  the  inte- 
rests  of  Philip  the  Bold,  l)uke  of  Burgundy.  Little  is  known 
of  the  proceedings  of  Cobh.am  and  his  associates,  save  that  they 
materially  eontributed  to  the  success,  and  honourably  opposed 
the  cruelty  of  their  ally,  whose  recent  assassination  of  his  rival 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  consistently  follow  ed  by  the  savage 
butchery  of  his  followers.  The  English  force  being  dismissed 
with  honour,  Coblmm  returned  to  his  more  appropriate  and  not 
less  hazardous  station  at  home.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  church  was  the  most  formidable  enemy  w  hich  could 
be  attacked.  Others  might  be  mollified  or  successfully  resisted, 
but  the  papacy  knew'  no  mercy,  and  its  power  was  equal  to  its 
will.  Its  career  had  hitherto  been  unchecked,  for  whatever 
progress  Tjollardism  had  made  amongst  the  people,  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  corporation  was  untouched.  Its  power,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  was  grcjvtcr  than  ever;  while  its  vigilance  had  been 
increased,  and  its  eagerness  to  put  down  opposition  rendered 
more  prompt  and  deadly  by  the  occasional  impugnment  of  its 
authority,  and  the  obvious  tendency  of  all  reflecting  men  to 
ridicule  its  superstitious  mummeries.  Lord  Cobham  did  not 
hesitate  as  to  his  course.  Duty  rather  than  expediency  was  his 
rule.  His  mind  opened — gradually  as  it  would  seem — to  the 
reception  of  religious  truth,  and  his  convictions  became  in  con¬ 
sequence  deeper,  and  his  view  s  more  evangelical.  His  rebukes 
of  the  rapacity  and  indolence  of  the  clergy  w  ere  followed  up  by 
a  keener  sense  of  the  w  rongs  done  to  religion,  under  the  impulse 
of  which  all  personal  considerations  w  ere  lost  sight  of,  and  both 
reputation  and  life  embarked  in  the  fearful  struggle.  Tsot  that 
his  views  were  ever  so  clear  and  scriptural  as  those  which  were 
subsequently  held  by  Latimer,  Hooper,  and  others.  This  was 
not  to  be  expected.  The  progress  of  truth  is  generally  slow’, 
and  we  have  need  to  marvel  that  this  early  advocate  of  a  purer 
faith  had  learned  so  much,  rather  than  be  surprized  that  his 
progress  was  not  greater.  ^Ve  shall  presently  sec  that  his  views 
on  some  important  points  were  confused  and  partial ;  but  on 
the  great  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Christian  system, — reconcilia¬ 
tion  to  the  Deity  through  faith  in  a  vicarious  sacrifice — he  was 
])erfcctly  one  with  the  great  body  of  evangelical  protestants, 
for  whose  appearance  he  prepared  the  w  ay. 

Henry  the  Fourth  had  been  assisted  by  the  clergy  in  usurp- 
ing  the  crow’n,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  evinced  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  rewarding  their  services.  Immediately  on  his  accession, 
Lingard  tells  us,  he  ^  proclaimed  himself  the  Protector  of  the 
church,  against  the  assaults  of  the  Lollards/  and  announced, 
both  to  the  convocation  and  parliament,  his  intention  of  upholding 
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its  doctrines  and  privileges.*  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign 
A  law  was  passed,  the  preamble  of  whieh  sets  forth,  that  un- 
autliorized  preaeliers  go  about  teaching  heretical  doctrines, 
holding  conventicles,  &c. ;  and  it  provides,  that  the  bishop  shall 
have  power  to  arrest  all  persons  suspected  of  such  oflenccs,  and 
in  case  of  conviction,  to  punish  them  with  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  to  the  king.  It  then  enacts,  that  if  the  person  so  convicted 
shall  refuse  to  renounce  their  doctrines,  &c.,  or  if,  after  abjura¬ 
tion,  they  rcliipsc,  they  shall  be  delivered  over  to  the  civil  power, 
to  be  burnt  in  some  public  place  before  the  people.  A  terrible 
illustration  was  speedily  afforded,  in  the  case  of  \Villiam  Sautre, 
of  the  relentless  determination  with  w  hich  this  statue  w  as  to  be 
executed.  Having  been  coinicted  of  relapsing  into  heresy  after 
recantation,  he  was,  in  the  true  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  bigotry, 
handed  over  to  the  civil  power,  by  whom  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law  was  inflicted.  ‘As,^  remarks  Fox,  'King  llcim^  the 
Fourth,  who  was  the  deposer  of  King  Iticluird,  wjis  the  first  of 
all  English  kings  that  began  the  unmerciful  burning  of  Christ’s 
saints  for  standing  against  the  pope ;  so  w«as  this  AVilliam  Sautre 
the  tr\ic  and  faithful  martyr  of  Christ,  the  first  of  all  them  in 
Wickliff’s  time  that  I  find  to  be  burned  in  the  reign  of  the  afore¬ 
said  king,  w  hich  w  as  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1  lOO.’f 

Such  w  as  the  threatening  example  which  stared  Lord  Cobham 
in  the  face.  It  w  as  a  practical  illustration  both  of  the  pow  er  and 
of  the  determination  of  the  clergy,  and  precluded  the  hope  of 
impunity  in  the  eourse  on  whicli  he  had  entered.  A  series  of 
regulations  named  after  the  archbishop,  ArundeVs  Constitutions, 
was  about  the  same  time  adopted  by  the  convocation,  which 
breathed  the  bitterest  spirit  of  persecution,  and  enjoined  the 
most  rigorous  search  Jiftcr  heretics.  '  Who  w  ould  have  thought,’ 
savs  the  maHcrologist,  'bv  these  laws  and  constitutions  so 
substantially  founded,  so  circumspectly  provided,  so  diligently 
executed,  but  that  the  name  Jincl  memory  of  this  persecuted 
sort  should  utterly  have  been  rooted  up,  tind  never  coidd  have 
stood  ?  And  yet  such  be  the  w  orks  of  the  Lord,  passing  all 
men’s  admiration — all  this,  notw  ithstanding,  so  far  wiis  it  ofl’, 
that  the  number  and  courage  of  these  good  men  were  van¬ 
quished,  that  rather  they  multiplied  daily,  and  increased.’ 

Such  was  the  state  of  law,  and  the  avowed  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  authorities,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  when 
Lord  Cobham  fearlessly  dccljircd  his  hostility  to  the  latter, 
and  from  time  to  time  called  upon  the  legislature  to 
check  their  usurpations  and  cnielty.  His  appeals,  liowevcr, 
were  fnntless;  the  king  was  the  sworn  ally  of  the  clergy, 

*  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  Iv.,  p.  IIM.  f  Arts  aiul  Monuincnts,  III.,  229. 
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and  no  change  of  policy  took  place  on  the  accession  of  his 
son,  in  l  il3.  We  have  already  seen,  that  Oldcastlc  had 
been  a  companion  of  the  prince  in  his  early  and  less  honourable 
career;  and,  it  is  probable,  that  he  calculated  on  religious  perse¬ 
cution  being  discouraged  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  If  so, 
he  must  have  been  grievously  disappointed,  for  the  young 
monarch  threw  himself  completely  into  the  arms  of  the  clerg\^, 
and  lent  his  aid  to  all  their  nefarious  measures.  They  were  uot 
slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  proffered,  by  seeking 
to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  prince  against  the  men  who  were 
honest  and  fearless  enough  to  rcprob«ate  their  evil  doings. 

‘  The  bishops  exulted  in  the  great  accession  of  power  which  they  had 
so  unexpectedly  gained,  and  ]){uited  for  an  opportunity  to  use  it,  so  as 
to  strike  terror  into  all  their  opponents. 

‘  The  powerful  protector  of  Wickliffc,  John  of  Gaunt,  w’as  no  more, 
and  the  persecutors  of  the  great  reformer  who  had  seen  the  intended 
victim  snatched  from  their  grasp,  at  the  moment  when  they  fondly 
hoped  to  accomplish  his  destruction,  feared  not  to  overwhelm  with  the 
foulest  oblo(juy  the  deceased  prince,  and  all  who  favoured  the  opinions 
of  that  eminent  man,  whom  he  had  so  generously  sustained.  Tliey 
affected  to  hold  ‘  Wickliffe’s  learning’  in  horror,  and  w  ere  doubtless 
sincere  in  the  alarm  that  they  expressed,  at  the  possibility  of  the  spread 
of  religious  knowledge  being  likely,  at  no  distant  period,  ‘  to  enable 
women  and  tradespeople,’  to  argue  with  the  priests  who  had  long  held 
them  in  thnddom,  and  earnestly  wished  to  do  so  for  ever.  The  cry  was 
raised  that  the  new  sect  aspired  to  temporal  supremacy,  as  well  as 
freedom  to  think  for  themselves,  in  spiritual  matters  ;  and  ‘  Lollardy  ’ 
was  fiercely  denounced  as  treason  to  the  king,  and  rebellion  against 
God.  Tliose  who  clearly  saw  that  their  worldly  interests  were  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  march  of  mind,  easily  persuaded  themselves  that  their 
cause  w’as  the  cause  of  heaven,  and  wished  it  to  be  understood,  that  they 
aimc<l  but  at  vindicating  the  insulted  majesty  of  the  most  High,  while 
pursuing  to  the  scaffold  and  the  stake  men  who  conscientiously  scorned 
the  observances  enjoined  or  sanctioned  by  the  church  of  Rome.’— 
ib.  pp.  167,  168. 

Twelve  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  archbishop  to 
search  after  heretics,  and  to  examine  the  w  ritings  of  ickliffc ; 
w  ho  reported  two  hundred  and  forty  articles  to  be  contained 
therein,  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  These  were 
speedily  hud  hef()rc  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  by  whom  it  was 
decreed  ‘  That  it  would  he  impossible  to  extirpate  the  doctrines 
of  W  icklitfe,  unless  certain  great  men,  w  ho  were  the  professed 
abettors  and  maintainers  of  them,  were  taken  off ;  that  Sir  John 
Oldcastlc  Lord  Cobham,  being  the  chief  of  them,  should  be 
first  dealt  w  ithal :  and  that  w  ithout  delay  a  process  should  be 
issued  out  against  him  as  a  most  notorious  heretic.* 


I’arl.  Hist.  1,  323. 
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The  persecuting  spirit  of  the  eouvocation,  was  emulated  by  the 
parliament  which  met  in  April  1414,  and  passed  a  law  iufiictiug 
tlie  forfeiture  of  property  and  life,  on  all  who  read  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  ill  English,  depriving  them  of  the  privilege  of  sanctuary, 
and  in  case  of  their  refusing  to  recant,  or  relapsing  after  pardon, 
enacting,  that  *  they  should  first  be  hanged  for  treason  against 
the  king,  and  then  burned  for  heresy  against  God/* 

It  must  now  have  been  sufficiently  obvious  to  Lord  Cobhani, 
that  it  became  him  to  prepare  for  the  worst,  lie  had  nothing 
to  expect  from  the  forbearance  of  the  clerg\%  and  little  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  the  king.  It  was  a  fearful  alternative  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  and  it  is  matter  of  deep  regret  that  we 
have  no  record  of  his  priviite  life, — no  transcript  of  the  inner 
man  at  this  period, — no  disclosure,  simple  and  authentic,  of  his 
mental  struggles,  the  world  of  thought  and  feeling  within,  which 
could  not  but  be  deeply  agitated  by  the  dangers  which  thickened 
around  him.  It  would  have  been  more  than  interesting — in  all 
proliability  highly  instructive — to  note  how  the  spiritual  rose 
above  the  physical,  claimed  relationship  to  another  world,  and 
borrowed  thence  a  vigour  and  elevation  which  rendered  him 
suj)crior  to  all  passing  sorrows.  Of  such  record  we  have  no 
vestige.  His  public  examinations  are  all  that  remain,  and 
from  these  we  must  be  content  to  gather  our  estimate  of  the 
mail.  The  clergy  were  confident  of  the  king,  and  feeling  their 
advantage,  they  determined  to  proceed  with  caution.  The  im¬ 
petuous  temper  of  Ilcnr}’^  might  have  interposed  an  eflectual 
check,  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  lay  the  case  before  him 
in  order  that  his  vanity  might  be  soothed  into  an  acipiiescencc 
ill  their  schemes.  Mr.  Gaspey  remarks  : 

*  Hcforc  they  went  the  length  of  issuing  their  summons,  the  members 
of  the  synod  took  into  their  most  serious  consideration  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  oj)poscd  their  bold  and  cruel  enterprise.  Lord  Cohham,  they 
did  not  forget,  was  of  high  rank,  had  fame  as  a  soldier,  and  had  been  in 
favour  with  the  reigning  king.  It  was  known  to  Henry',  that  Sir  John 
Oldcastle  Lord  Cobham  had  rendered  good  service  in  the  preceding 
reign,  and  his  own  love  of  warlike  glory  naturally  disi)osed  him  to  favour 
a  gallant  soldier.  Hut  his  generous,  and  in  many  respects  superior 
niind,  had  not  prevented  him  from  being  duped  by  designing  men.  Tlie 
efforts  made  by  those  w’ho  were  disgusted  with  the  gross  absurdities 
and  oppressive  cxjvctions  of  the  priests,  he  was  made  to  suppose  had  for 
their  object  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and  he  therefore  believed 
that  to  countenance  their  doings  would  be  to  endanger  his  own  autho¬ 
rity.  Though  brave  enough  to  meet  death  unmoved,  amidst  the  shock 
of  contending  armies,  he  wanted  that  moral  courage  which  could  repel 
sanctified  imposture,  and  despise  those  threats  which  the  monks  pro- 
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fusely  fulminated  against  all  whom  it  was  their  pleasure  to  regard  as  the 
enemies  of  religion. 

*  The  archbishop,  with  several  other  prelates,  and  many  of  the  clerg)% 
waited  on  the  king,  to  represent  to  his  majesty  (his  grace,  or  his  high¬ 
ness  it  might  be  more  correct  to  say,  for  the  word  ‘  majesty  *  was  not 
adopted  in  addressing  a  monarch  till  a  century  later)  the  misdeeds  of 
which  Lord  Cobham  stood  accused.  He  received  them  at  Kennington, 
where  a  royal  residence  was  then  established,  and  heard  with  sorrow  the 
fearful  exhibition  which  Arundel  and  his  companions  made  of  the  guilty 
deeds,  and  more  infamous  designs,  of  Lord  Cobham.  Tliough  startled 
at  the  recital,  the  king  did  not  fail  to  advocate  the  cause  of  mercy,  lie 
reminded  them  of  the  honourable  order  of  knighthood  which  the  accused 
bore,  as  well  as  of  those  deeds  in  arms  which  had  illustrated  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career,  and  these,  he  remarked,  ought  to  incline  them  to  deal 
favourably  w  ith  the  object  of  their  vengeance.  He  recommended  them 
*  to  proceed  w  ith  moderation,  and  to  endeavour  to  reclaim  the  wanderer, 
so  that  he  might  yet  be  found  an  obedient  son  of  the  church,  at  the 
same  time  offering,  if  they  failed  to  bring  him  to  reason,  to  undertake 
the  task  himself,  and,  when  admonished  by  him,  he  looked  for  the 
happiest  result  from  the  influence  he  had  over  Cobham  *  Though  the 
monarch  professed  for  himself  to  feel  a  great  desire  to  support  the 
church,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  order,  and  w'as  sensible  that  unity  was 
the  life  of  Christianity,  because  it  maintained  that  *  love  which  is  the  ful¬ 
filling  of  the  law*  yet  he  thought  the  most  prudent  course  to  correct  the 
erroneous  was  by  mild  persuasion  and  convincing  arguments  ;  for  if  the 
truth  were  on  their  side  it  would  prevail  by  its  own  strength  at  last, 
which  would  be  much  better  than  to  make  use  of  those  engines  which  had 
l)een  for  the  most  part  employed  but  to  subdue  and  destroy  the  truth.’ 

‘  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  conduct  of  Heniy^  was  generous  and 
humane  while  Lord  Cobham  had  only  ofiended  the  bishops  and  clergy. 
We  shall  presently  be  constrained  to  remark  a  mournful  change.  He 
was  irregularly  great,  and,  w’hen  he  first  interfered,  w’as  anxious  to  save 
a  brave  man  from  ruin,  but  he  expected  him  to  listen  to  his  course  of 
reason.  Set  right  by  him,  he  doubted  not  Lord  Cobham  would  be 
weaned  from  his  heresies,  and  abjure  Lollardy  for  ever. 

*  In  this  announcement  of  the  roval  will,  Arundel  and  his  friends 
recognised  everything  that  w^as  sound  in  principle  and  exalted  in  good¬ 
ness,  and  they  failed  not  to  declare  how  happy  they  would  be  if  wisdom 
like  the  king’s  would  essay  that  conversion  of  the  refractory'  noble,  to 
which  their  meaner  pow'ers  had  proved  unequal.  Henry  fiiudly  pro¬ 
mised  that  he  would  see  Lord  Cobham,  and  remonstrate  with  him  on 
the  errors  into  which  he  hud  been  betrayed.’ — ib.  pp.  171—174. 

Tho  accused  nobleman  was  speedily  summoned  to  the  royal 
presence,  and  counselled  by  bumble  submissions,  to  make  'a 
true  and  sincere  reconciliation  w'ith  holy  church,  wdiich  had  been 
deeply  scamhilized  by  his  recent  courses.^  Ilis  position  w  as  now 
perilous  in  the  extreme,  and  most  men  would  have  quailed  before 
its  dangers.  The  personal  regard  professed  by  the  monarch  did 
not  diminish  the  force  of  the  temptations  proffered,  but  Cobham 
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was  equal  to  tlie  crisis.  lie  Imd  evidently  counted  the  cost,  and 
was  prepared  for  the  worst.  His  principles  were  infixed  deeply 
in  his  mind,  and  not  life  itself  was  to  be  purchased  by  their 
surrender : 

*  *  1  am  ever  most  anxious/  Cobham  replied,  ‘  to  yield  prompt  obedi¬ 
ence  to  you  my  lawful  sovereign,  knowing  you  to  be  a  Christian  king, 
and,  as  God’s  vicegerent  on  earth,  Ciu*rying  the  sword  of  justice  to 
punish  evil  doers,  and  to  protect  those  who  are  faithful  to  virtue.  All  I 
have  of  fortune,  or  hold  from  nature,  iu*e  evermore  at  your  command, 
and,  offering  you  my  whole  obedience,  I  am  ready,  as  I  have  ever  been, 
to  submit  myself  to  what  your  grace  may  command.  But  suffer  me  to 
add,  that,  touching  the  pope  and  his  spirituality,  I  owe  him  neither  suit 
nor  service,  and  from  the  sacred  scriptures  I  know  him  to  be  the  great 
Antichrist,  the  beast  of  perdition,  and  the  enemy  of  God.*  He  added, 
growing  warmer  as  he  proceeded,  ‘  His  commands  are  unlawful,  are 
against  the  truth,  and  he  himself  is  an  abomination  standing  in  the  holy 
place.’ — ib.  p.  175. 

Ilcnry  was  little  prcjiarcd  for  so  stem  a  rejection  of  his  coun¬ 
sel.  Being  incapable  of  estimating  the  principles  of  his  former 
companion,  he  attributed  his  conduct  to  perverseness  and  dis¬ 
loyalty.  In  the  true  spirit  of  despotism,  he  resented  non-com¬ 
pliance  with  his  adviee  as  a  personal  affront,  incompatible  with 
true  allegiance,  and  consequently  resolved  to  leave  the  accused 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  foes.  The  monarches  own  conver¬ 
sion,  from  profligacy  to  external  propriety  of  conduct,  had  been 
the  result  of  policy  onh’,  and  it  w  as  not  therefore  to  be  w  ondcred 
at  if  he  failed  to  appreciate  the  higher  and  less  flexible  rules  of 
his  subject.  After  his  interview'  with  the  king,  Lord  Cobham 
retired  to  Cow  ling  Castle,  in  Kent,  whence  he  was  summoned 
by  the  archbishop,  to  appear  before  the  consistory,  on  a  charge 
of  heresy.  Kefusing  to  yield  obedience  to  this  mandate,  w  Inch 
he  believed  to  be  unsanctioned  by  the  king ;  letters  eitatory 
w  ere  posted  on  the  great  gates  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  requiring 
him  to  appear  in  person,  before  Arundel  at  Ledv’s  in  Kent,  on 
the  11th  d  ay  of  the  same  month,  ‘  all  excuses  to  the  contrary  set 
apart.^  Cobham  still  refused,  and  was  in  consequence  condemned 
iw  'guilty  of  most  deep  contumacy.'  Feeling  now  that  it  was 
needful  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  cliargcs  preferred  by  his 
enemies,  he  drew'  up  a  confession  of  his  faith,  and  hastened  from 
Rochester  to  lay  it  before  the  king.  This  document  is  preserved 
by  Fox,  and  was  evidently  draw  n  up  with  an  anxious  desire  to 
avoid  offence,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  a  good  conscience. 
Henry,  however,  refused  to  receive  it,  '  but  commanded  it,'  says 
the  martyrologist,  'to  be  delivered  unto  them  that  should  be  his 
judges.'  Cobham  had  no  confidence  in  tlicir  integrity,  and  there¬ 
fore  prayed  in  the  martial  spirit  of  his  age  that  a  hundred  knights 
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with  their  esquires  might  be  allowed  to  present  themselves  as 
his  vindicators,  or  oifer^  according  to  the  law  of  arras,  himself 
*  to  fight  for  life  or  death  with  anv  man  linng,  Christian  or 
heathen,  in  the  quarrel  of  his  faith ;  the  king  and  the  lords  of 
his  council  excepted/  In  this  proced^  we  do  not  justify  Lord 
Cobhaiu.  It  was  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  wjis  in 
obvious  dissonance,  from  the  meek  and  enduring  temper  of 
cliristianity.  It  partook  more  of  the  character  of  the  militiuy 
orders  of  the  papal  church,  or  of  the  chivalry  pertaining  to  an 
English  baron,  tlian  of  the  spirit  which  became  an  advocate  of 
Christian  truth,  a  follower  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Saviour.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  in  justice  to  Lord  Cobham, 
that  the  time  had  not  arrived  when  the  use  of  the  sword  was 
deemed  unlawful  in  the  defence  of  religion.  In  this  challenge 
he  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  only  availing  himself 
of  the  privilege  of  his  knighthood,  and  would  have  been  sus¬ 
tained  by  their  concurrent  approval,  had  his  challenge  been 
allowed  and  the  destruction  of  many  lives  ensued.  We  have 
happily  leanied  better,  but  amidst  the  clearer  liglit  of  om  day 
must  not  fail  to  do  justice  to  our  less  inlbrmed,  and  therefore 
more  erring  predecessors. 

A  citation  from  the  archbishop  having  been  served  on  him  in 
the  king's  privy  chamber,  Cobham  appealed  to  tlie  pope,  which 
greatly  incensed  the  monarch,  who  forthwith  committed  him  to 
the  Tower.  On  the  23d  of  September,  1 113,  he  was  brought 
b(*fore  the  archbishop  and  the  bishops  of  London  and  Win¬ 
chester,  at  the  chapter-house  of  St.  Pauls,  where  he  underwent 
a  rigorous  examination,  evidently  designed  to  effect  his  conric- 
tioii.  With  an  affectation  of  mercy  as  hollow'  as  that  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  inquiry  was  adjourned  to  the  25th,  in  order, 
professedly,  to  give  him  time  to  consider  the  decisions  of  the 
church,  but  reallv  as  Fox  savs,  '  to  blvnd  the  multitude  with 
somewhat.*  On  the  appointed  day  they  again  met,  when 
Arundel,  referring  to  the  former  examin.ation,  remarked  : 

*  *  At  that  time  I  offered  to  absolve  voii,  if  absolution  were  asked.  I 
now  repeat  the  offer,  if  it  be  sought  with  due  submission,  and  according 
to  the  form  which  Holy  Church  has  ordained.* 

*  That  will  1  not  do,’  said  Cobham  ;  ‘  for  against  you  I  have  never 
trespassed.* 

*  llien,  kneeling  on  the  pavement  and  raising  his  hands,  he  looked 
towards  heaven  and  solemnly  exclaimed,  ‘  I  shrive  me  here  unto  thee, 
O !  my  eternal  living  God,  that  in  my  frail  vouth  I  offended  thee.  Lord, 
most  grievously,  in  i)ride,  wrath,  gluttony,  and  lecher}’.  Many  men 
have  I  hurt  in  my  aiigcr,  and  many  other  horrible  sins  have  I  committed, 
for  which,  O  Ix)rd  !  I  humblv  crave  thy  merev.*  Tears  burst  from  his 
eyes  while  he  spoke,  and  compelled  him  for  a  moment  to  pause ;  hut, 
soon  recovering  himself,  he  proceeded  with  increased  cnerg}’  of  voice 
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mnd  manner ;  ‘  Lo,  grood  people,  for  the  breaking  of  Goil's  law  and  his 
great  commandments,  these  grave  prelates  and  doctors  never  yet  cursed 
me ;  but  for  offending  against  laws  of  their  own,  and  doubtful  traditions, 
most  cruelly  do  they  humble  me,  as  they  have  done  others  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  will  in  the  end  be  seen  that  they  and  their  laws,  in  accordance 
with  what  is  promised  in  the  word  of  God  shall  be  utterly  destroyed.* — 
ib.  p.  207. 

The  priestly’  inquisitor  of  course  reproved  this  language,  as 
contumacious,  and  demanded  of  the  prisoner  what  he  really 
Ix'licved,  to  which  the  hitter  replied,  ^  1  believe  fully  and  faith¬ 
fully  the  universal  laws  of  God.  I  believe  that  everv  thing  is 
true  that  is  cont;iined  in  the  holv  aud  sacred  scriptures,  and  in 
a  word,  all  that  my’  Lord  God  wills  me  to  believe.^ 

This  did  not  answer  the  purpose  of  his  enemies,  who  endea¬ 
voured  by’  further  interrogative  to  draw  from  him  some  expivs- 
sion  of  dissent  from  the  dogmas  of  the  church.  ‘  Believe  y  ou,’ 
asked  Arundel,  *  that  the  bread  remains  merely  bread  after  the 
consecration  or  sjicramental  words  spoken  over  it  ?’  To  which 
the  accused  replied,  ^  1  believe  that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar 
is  Christ’s  verv  bodv  in  form  of  bread — the  same  that  wjis  born 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  done  on  the  cross,  dead  and  buritHl,  and 
which,  on  the  third  dav,  arose  from  death  to  life,  and  is  now 
glorified  in  heaven.’  This  declaration  might,  and  probably 
would  have  satisfied  anv  other  than  a  clerical  examiner,  more 
intent  on  the  detection  of  heresy  and  the  destnietion  of  an  oppo¬ 
nent  than  on  the  exercise  of  that  charity  of  which  the  founder 
of  Christianity  w  as  so  perfect  a  model.  It  is  plain  that  Cobham, 
with  all  his  abhorrence  of  the  fraud  and  licentiousness  of  the 
clergy,  had  not  wholly’  purged  himself  from  their  errors.  His 
Aiew’  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  confused  aud  mystical,  leaning 
-  tow  ards  that  of  the  papjd  church,  though  affording  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  tendency'  towards  the  more  simple  and  rational  belief  of 
modern  times.  ‘He  did  not,’  as  Mr.  Gaspev  remarks,  ‘  deny 
transubstantiation  ;  it  was  his  belief  that  part  of  the  flesh  of  the 
Redeemer  was  present  in  the  sacrament  after  consecration  in 
the  form  of  bread,  but  that  the  bread  utterly  ceased  to  exist  as 
material  bread,  his  senses  contradicted.’  I'limoved  bv  the  ob- 
vious  determination  of  his  enemies,  and  concluding,  probably, 
that  as  his  case  w’as  prejudged,  it  w’as  in  vain  to  appeal  to  the 
good  feeling  and  understanding  of  his  judges,  the  prisoner  spoke 
out  without  resen  e  in  terms  w  hich  bitterly  exasperated  his  per¬ 
secutors.  ‘  I  repeat,'  he  replied  to  an  inquiry'  respecting  his 
belief  in  the  church,  ‘  what  I  before  stated,  that  all  the  scrip¬ 
tures  of  the  sacred  book  arc  true.  All  that  is  grounded  on  them 
I  believe  thoroughly',  for  I  know'  it  is  God’s  pleasure  that  1  should 
do  so.  In  your  lordly  law’s  aud  determinations,  I  have  no  belief. 
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Tliosc  from  whom  tlicy  spring  form  no  part  of  Christs  true 
church.  On  the  contrary,  ye  arc  the  very  antichrist,  and  op¬ 
posed  directly  to  his  most  holy  law  and  will.  The  laws  you 
have  made  tend  not  to  his  glory,  but  to  the  gratilieatiou  of  your 
own  pride  and  covetousness.^  He  bore  noble  testimony  to*  the 
virtue  of  Wickliffe,  and  the  potency  of  his  doctrines,  declaring 
that  he  had  never  abstained  from  sin  until  he  became  acquainted 
with  them,  and  adding,  with  combined  firmness  and  humility, 

*  Since  I  learned  therein  to  fear  my  Lord  God,  it  has,  I  tnist, 
been  otherwise  with  me.  So  much  grace  could  I  never  find  in 
all  your  vain-glorious  instructions.'  One  of  his  examiners  pressed 
him  on  the  subject  of  pilgrimages  and  the  worship  of  sacred 
relics,  to  whom  he  frankly  replied : 

*  ‘  I  owe  them  no  service  by  any  commandment  of  God,  and  therefore 
I  care  not  to  seek  them  in  order  to  gratify  your  avarice.  To  cleanse 
them  from  cobwebs  and  dust  would  be  w’ell,  and  so  put  them  by  that 
they  may  not  be  defaced,  or  else  to  bury  them  fair  in  the  ground,  as  is 
done  by  aged  people  whom  we  know  well  to  be  God’s  images.  It  is  in 
my  estimation  a  w^onderful  thing  that  saints,  being  dead,  should  become 
so  rapacious,  and  so  importunately  beg,  seeing  that,  while  they  lived, 
they  constantly  opposed  themselves  to  covetousness  and  begging. 
Tliis  must  I  add, — and  I  would  all  the  world  heard  my  words, — that 
with  shrines  and  idols,  your  feigned  absolutions  and  pretended  pardons, 
ye  draw  to  yourselves  the  substance  and  wealth,  and  with  these  the 
chief  worldly  ])leasures,  of  all  the  countries  in  which  your  influence  is 
acknowledged.* — ib.  p.  2*26. 

Refusing  to  recant  his  opinions,  the  archbishop  and  the  w  hole 
assembly  rose  and  stood  uncovered  w  hilst  the  former  pronounced 
sentence  on  the  prisoner  as  'a  most  pernicious,  detestable  heretic,*' 
unworthy  of  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  and  meriting  the 
severest  penalty  which  the  magistrate  could  inflict.  It  was  an  . 
awful  moment,  but  the  prisoner  was  prepared,  and  bore  himself 
w’ith  heroic  firmness.  The  crow  n  and  the  mitre  w  ere  both  ar¬ 
rayed  against  him,  and  his  confidence  in  his  popularity  which 
had  probably  borne  him  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  struggle, 
must  now  have  failed.  The  martyr,  how  ever,  gathered  strcngtii 
from  an  inrisible  source,  and  his  demeanour  was  in  consequence 
w’orthy  of  the  primitive  professors  of  his  faith.  Lingard's  brief 
account  of  Lord  Cobham's  examination  is  deeply  tinctured  with 
clerical  prejudice.  Unhappily  for  the  reputation  of  his  history, 
he  can  never  approach  the  matter  in  controversy  between  his 
church  and  its  impugners,  without  betraying  the  ])artial  ami 
one-sided  view'  of  a  narrow-minded  polemic.  He  represents  the 
conduct  of  the  accused  *  as  arrogant  and  insulting,'  and  that  of 
his  judge  as  *  mild  and  dignified,'  a  contrast  w  hich,  we  ai’e  Ixild 
to  affirm,  few  other  men  w  ould  have  ventured  to  make.* 

•  Hist,  of  Eugliiad,  v.  b. 
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•  Cobbam  listened  attentively  while  the  sentence  was  being  read. 
His  courage  seemed  to  rise  as  his  danger  became  more  imminent ;  his 
countenance  was  more  cheerful  than  before,  and  strong  *  from  the  faith 
that  w  as  in  him  ;*  in  that  sad  hour  the  condemned  prisoner  rose  supe¬ 
rior  to  his  proud  and  malignant  enemies. 

*  'Though  you  may  judge  my  body,*  said  he,  when  the  archbishop 
had  ceased,  *  which  is  but  a  wretched  thing,  yet  sure  and  certain  I  am, 
that  ye  can  no  more  harm  my  soul  than  could  Satan  that  of  Job.  He 
that  created  me,  will,  of  his  infinite  mercy,  save  me  according  to  his 
promise.  Of  this  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt ;  and  for  the  articles 
before  rehearsed,  I  will  stand  to  them  to  the  very  death,  with  the  grace 
of  my  eternal  God.*  Then,  looking  on  the  spectators  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  he  extended  his  hands,  and  spake  as  follows,  with  a  loud 
voice  ‘  Good  Christian  people,  for  God’s  sake  beware  of  these  cruel 
men,  for  they  will  else  beguile  you  and  lead  you  into  hell  with  them¬ 
selves  ;  for  Christ  hath  plainly  told  you,  if  one  blind  man  lead  another, 
both  are  likely  to  fall  into  a  ditch.* 

'  But  if  he  momentarily  spoke  with  stem  indignation  of  his  persecutors, 
he  soon  proved  other  feelings,  and,  sinking  on  his  knees,  he  addressed  a 
prayer  to  the  Creator  of  man  for  those  who  had  pronounced  his  doom. 
Raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  *  Lord  God  eternal,*  he  exclaimed,  with 
emotion,  '  I  beseech  thee,  in  thy  infinite  mercy,  to  forgive  my  pursuers, 
if  it  be  thy  blessed  will.*  * — ib.  pp.  243,  244. 

With  a  mennnoss  worthy  of  their  calling,  his  persecutors  put 
forth  in  his  name  a  forged  recantation  of  the  opinions  he 
had  so  nobly  avowed.  They  were  not  satisfied  w^ith  his  degra¬ 
dation,  it  was  not  enough  to  gratify  their  malice  that  his  life 
was  in  their  hands,  but  they  sought,  by  blasting  his  reputation, 
to  rob  him  of  his  only  earthly  rew  ard,  and  thus  to  prevent  others 
from  following  his  example.  His  friends,  however,  promptly 
vindicated  his  fame,  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  amongst  the 
candid  of  any  party  concerning  the  spuriousness  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  in  question.  A  respite  w^as  granted  him  for  some  days, 
during  which  he  contrived  to  escape  from  the  Tower  by  means 
which  have  never  been  ascertained.  Various  conjectures  were 
afloat,  but  none  of  them  are  supported  by  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  our  detaining  the  reader,  from  the  conclusion  of  his 
story,  by  their  examination.  A  large  reward  was  offered  for 
his  apprehension,  and  every  method  which  vigilant  power  could 
devise  was  employed  to  effect  it.  His  first  shelter  was  the  house 
of  a  husbandman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Albans,  whence 
he  was  speedily  compelled  to  retire  farther  from  the  metropolis. 

Immediately  on  his  release,  some  of  the  Lollards  appear  to 
have  contemplated  an  insurrectionary  movement.  The  numbera 
implicated  were  not  considerable,  and  the  accounts  furnished  of 
the  whole  affair  are  meagre,  and  evidently  distorted  by  the 
bigotry  of  the  recording  chroniclers.  No  tittle  of  evidence  exists 
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in  proof  of  Lord  Cobham  being  implicated  in  the  plot,  yet 
his  enemies  took  advantage  of  it  to  represent  him  to  the  king 
as  its  mainspring  and  leader.  Henry  and  his  supple  parliament 
accused  liim  in  consequence,  of  a  levelling  design  against  property 
and  the  government,  and  affirmed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
heretical  party  to  make  him  regent  of  the  kingdom.  ‘  But 
thesc,^  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  remarks,  ^were  accusations 
which  no  man  dared  to  confute,  and  of  which  the  most  complete 
confutation  could  not  have  saved  him  from  perishing  by  the 
flames  as  a  heretic ;  a  punishment  which  clearly  enough  shows 
the  nature  of  his  alleged  offence.^* 

His  subsequent  history  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  For  four 
years  he  eluded  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  but  was  ultimately 
discovered  in  Wales  by  Lord  Powis,  to  whom  belongs  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  his  apprehension.  Our  author’s  account  of  his  arrest 
is  as  follows : 

*  Residing  in  Wides,  he  had  gained  information  that  the  noble  object 
of  priestly  vengeance  had  sought  concealment  in  his  neighbourhood,  luul 
he  determined,  if  possible,  to  secure  him,  and  thus  gain  fame,  as  well 
as  a  considerable  acquisition  of  fortune.  Tlie  friends  of  the  bishops 
corresponded  with  him  from  time  to  time,  and  are  described  as  ‘  feeding 
lum  with  lordly  gifts  and  promises,  to  accomplish  their  desire,  which,  in 
the  end,  he  did.  Having  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  unfortunate  Lol¬ 
lard's  hiding-place,  he  proceeded,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  armed 
men,  determined  to  take  him,  dead  or  alive.  Tlie  appearance  of  a  force 
which  he  had  no  prospect  of  opposing  with  success,  did  not  awe  Cobham 
into  submission.  He  had  ahvays  borne  the  character  of  a  brave  man, 
and  the  desperate  situation  in  which  he  stood  made  him  resolute  to  sell 
life  as  dearly  as  possible.  A  cruel  death,  in  the  midst  of  exulting  ene¬ 
mies,  was  all  he  could  expect  from  a  surrender ;  and  feeling  this,  and 
preferring  to  die  like  a  soldier  in  conflict,  rather  than  as  a  malefactor  at 
a  place  of  execution,  he  wiis  prepared  to  struggle  to  the  last.  But  this 
consokition  was  denied  to  the  veteran.  In  a  fierce  encounter,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  grievously  wounded.  The  accounts  which  have 
reached  us  arc  confused  and  somewhat  at  variance.  ‘  It  cost,'  says 
Fuller,  *  some  blows  and  blood  to  apprehend  him,  till  a  w’oman,  at  last, 
with  a  stool,  broke  the  Lord  Cobham's  legs,  wherebv  he  became  lame. 
What  female  was  likely  to  be  there,  and  to  act  a  part  so  unfeminine, 
savage,  and  determined,  w’-e  are  at  a  loss  to  guess.  It  is  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  force  despatched  against  him  by  Lord  Powis  wmuld  have 
included  a  female ;  and  it  is  most  improbable  that  any  w'oman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  elsewhere,  volunteered  to  take  a  share,  and  such  a 
share,  in  the  scene.  To  say  nothing  of  the  danger  inseparable  from 
mingling  in  a  fight  like  that  which  preceded  Lord  Cobham’s  capture, 
the  gootl  name  which  he  enjoyed  was  such  that  a  tumultuary  rising 
against  him  could  hardly  have  taken  place,  aiid  there  w’as  nothing  in  his 
life  to  make  him  the  object  of  w’oman's  vengeance. 

*  Hist,  of  Knihind.  I.  .‘^8. 
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'  *  Sir  Edward  Charlton  is  the  name  mentioned  by  some  writers,  as  tliat 
of  the  individual  who  made  Cobham  prisoner.  It  is  stated  in  a  writ 
published  by  Heame,  but  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  this  should  be 
relied  upon  rather  thim  the  rolls  of  parliament.  If  Sir  Edward  Charlton 
were  an  actor  in  the  tragedy,  he  was  certainly  acting  under  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  Earl  Powis.  That  Cobham  was  seized  by  the  peer’s  own  hand, 
was  never  asserted ;  but  it  has  not  been  doubted  that  to  him  belonged 
the  merit,  such  as  it  might  be  of  making  the  heretic  prisoner.  The 
struggle  was  desperate,  and  Cobham  became  unhappily  disabled. 
A  wound  in  the  leg  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  defend  hiinself, 
and  in  that  crippled  state  he  was  secured  by  the  assailants. 

This  was  early  in  December,  1417.  A  parliament  had  been 
called  to  sit  on  the  IGth  of  November,  which  had  met  and  been  w'arndy 
congratulated  on  the  successful  progress  of  the  king’s  arms  in  France. 
The  joy  inspired  by  victory  did  not  rhake  the  enemies  of  Lord  Cobham 
less  thirsty  for  his  blood  than  they  had  previously  showm  themselves. 
The  moment  it  w^as  known  that  he  was  wounded  and  a  prisoner,  his 
noble  captor  received  instructions  to  send  him,  sick  as  he  w'as  from  the 
injuries  he  had  received,  to  London  without  delay.’ — Vol.  ii.  pp.  242, — 
244. 

He  was  conveyed  to  London  in  a  horse-litter,  and  on  the  IStli 
of  December,  1417,  was  arraigned  before  the  house  of  peers. 
His  condemnation  follow  ed  as  a  matter  of  course :  ^  he  rendering 
thanks  unto  God,  that  lie  had  so  appointed  liim  to  sufler  for  his 
name's  sake.'  His  execution  took  place  in  St.  Giles's  fields, 
whither  he  w  as  drawn  on  a  hurdle,  and  the  form  of  it  was  strik¬ 
ingly  illustrative  of  the  bitterness  of  his  foes.  ^  He  w  jis  hanged 
up  by  the  middle,'  says  Fox,  ^  in  chains  of  iron,  and  so  con¬ 
sumed  alive  in  the  fire,  praising  the  name  of  God,  so  long  as 
his  life  lasted.' 

Thus  terminated  the  earthlv  career  of  Sir  John  Oldcastlc 

_  » 

Lord  Cobham,  than  whom,  considering  the  ignorance  of  his  age, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  his  social  jmsition,  the  church  has  had 
few  martyrs  more  true  to  their  convictions,  or  more  heroic  in 
the  discharge  of  dutv.  The  memorv  of  such  men  is  blessed, 
and  should  be  had  in  perpetual  remembrance.  It  will  survive 
when  that  of  princes  and  conquerors  is  forgotten,  and  be  held  in 
increasing  veneration  as  mankind  rise  in  intelligence  and  virtue. 
Our  youths  should  be  trained  in  a  knowledge  of  their  history. 
Their  minds  should  be  early  stored  with  whatever  is  known  of 
their  principles  and  spirit,  their  sacred  conscientiousness,  their 
manly  advocacy  of  truth  under  all  circumstances,  and  at  every 
])eril.  Were  this  the  case,  our  nonconformity  would  be  of  a 
more  intelligent  and  less  flexible  character  than  it  is.  We  should 
be  bolder  in  the  utterance  of  our  convictions,  and  more  honest 
in  following  them  out  to  their  legitimate  consequences.  On 
looking  around  us,  we  cannot  but  n'gret  the  genend  absence  of 
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that  spirit  which  animated  such  men  as  Lord  Cobham.  AYcre 
he  to  reappear  amongst  us  with  the  clearer  and  more  scriptural 
news  wliich  subsequent  inquiries  have  ebcited  from  the  word  of 
God,  how  keenly  would  he  resent' our  supiheness,  rebuke  our 
dishonourable  acquiescence  in  the  corruptions  of  the  church, 
and  call  on  us  by  the  terms  of  our  profession,  to  give  practical 
c fleet  to  our  principles. 


Art.  II.  A  System  of  Logic,  Ratiocinative,  and  Inductive,  being  a  connected 
Vitie  of  the  Principles  of  Evidence,  and  the  Methods  of  Sclent  if  c  In¬ 
vestigation,  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  2  vols.  London  :  Parker. 

These  volumes  afford  encouraging  indication  of  the  renvid 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  study  of  mental  science,  and  arc 
eminently  fitted  to  conduce  to  its  progress.  ‘  In  the  existing 
state  of  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,’  Air.  Alill  judiciously 
remarks,  ‘  there  would  be  a  very  strong  presumption  against 
any  one  who  should  imagine  that  he  had  effected  a  revolution  in 
the  theory  of  the  investigation  of  truth,  or  added  any  funda¬ 
mentally  new  process  to  the  practice  of  it.’  The  time  appears 
to  have  gone  by,  wlicn  every  Columbus  in  philosophy  might 
expect  a  new  world  to  rew  ard  his  search,  and  the  adventurous 
and  observant  explorer  of  the  domain  of  mental  science  might 
strike  into  untrodden  paths  in  every  direction,  and  stumble  on 
new  or  forgotten  trutlis  almost  at  every  turn.  Very  much, 
however,  yet  remains  for  us  to  accomplish  in  this,  as  well  as 
other  departments  of  philosophy, — in  laying  down  correct  maps 
(if  we  may  be  allowed  to  cariy"  on  the  metaphor)  of  the  broad 
regions  w  hich  our  predecessors  had  the  honour  of  first  exploring, 
in  opening  roads  from  point  to  point,  removing  the  tangled 
thickets  with  which  large  tracts  are  still  overspread,  and  increas- 
ing  by  careful  labour  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  ^  To  cement 
together  the  detached  fragments  of  a  subject,  never  yet  treated 
as  a  whole ;  to  harmonize  the  true  portions  of  discordant  theories, 
by  supphing  the  links  of  thought  necessar}^  to  connect  them, 
and  by  disentangling  them  from  the  errors  with  wdiich  they  are 
always  more  or  less  interwoven,’  is  a  task  of  no  mean  importance, 
which  to  perform  w  ell  demands  powers  of  profound  and  original 
thought,  as  w  ell  as  patient  and  judicious  investigation,  of  a  very 
uncommon  order.  It  is  a  task  of  this  kind  which  Air.  Alill  has 
proposed  to  himself ;  and  if  it  shall  be  thought  that  his  success 
is  not  in  all  respects  complete,  it  will  be  admitted,  we  think, 
that  he  has  displayed  very  distinguished  abilities  in  its  perfonu- 
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ance,  and  produced  a  work  worthy  of  taking  a  permanent  and 
higli  nink  among  the  standard  treatises  on  mental  pliilosophy. 

The  limits  to  which  this  article  is  necessarily  restricted  would 
not  allow  of  a  detailed  examination  of  the  whole  work.  Our 
ohscrvations,  therefore,  will  chiefly  relate  to  two  or  three  of  what 
we  deem  the  more  important  points. 

That  which  seems  first  to  claim  attention  is,  the  extent 
which  Mr.  Mill  assigns  to  the  science  of  logic.  Evcrjdmdy 
knows  how*  loose  and  variable  the  use  of  the  term  has  been,  as 
employed  by  writers  of  diflcrent  schools.  It  is  not,  however,  as 
might  at  first  sight  appear,  a  mere  verbal  question.  The  question 
is  not  merely — what  meaning,  or  how  many  meanings,  shall  we 
assign  to  the  word  ‘  logic but,  (since  all  aj)plications  of  the  term 
have  some  ref(‘rencc,  more  or  less  determinate,  to  processes  and 
rules  of  reasoning,)  what  are  those  mental  processes,  concerned 
in  the  investigation  of  results,  which  arc  so  connected,  that  they 
ought  properly  to  be  regarded  as  objects  of  a  single  science. 
This  question  is  evidently  one  of  real,  not  merely  verbal  import¬ 
ance.  In  answer  to  it,  we  cannot  but  think,  that  Mr.  Mill’s 
view"  of  the  extent  of  the  science  is  more  philosophical  than 
that  of  those  writers  w  ho  use  the  term  in  a  more  restricted,  or  in 
a  looser  sense.  Archbishop  MTiatel\%  in  his  able  and  lucid  trea¬ 
tise,  defines  logic  as  the  science  (and  art)  of  reasoning.  But  in 
the  course  of  his  w  ork  it  appears,  that,  by  '  rejwsoning,’  he  means 
deduction  merely ;  wdiereby  w  e  proceed  to  general  propositions 
and  particulars,  or  at  least  to  those  which  arc  not  more  gencnil. 
If,  however,  we  observe  a  train  of  argumentation  as  it  passes  in 
the  mind,  or  read  a  page  of  an  argumentative  author,  we  shall 
find  almost  at  every  step  another  process  constantly  interw  eaving 
itself  with  the  former;  namely  induction,^  or  the  assumption  of 
generals  from  particulars.  These  tw  o  processes  are  so  intimately 
connected,  that  (excepting  in  the  deductions  of  pure  science) 
we  seldom  go  far  in  a  train  of  .argument  without  finding  the 
latter  intermingling  with  the  former;  .and  the  term  ‘rc.asoning’ 
is  in  common  language  applied  indiscrimin.ately  to  both.  To 
te.ar  them  apart,  then,  .and  make  one  exclusively  the  object  of 
the  science  of  logic,  woidd  appear  an  arbitrary  and  unphilo- 
sophical  procedure.  Archbishop  AVh.atcley  has  endeavoured  to 
elude  this  objection  by  exhibiting  induction  as  a  species  of  de¬ 
duction  ;  while  the  learned  and  able  reviewer  of  his  treatise  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  (1833)  disapproving  of  this  explanation, 
has  drawn  out  a  form  of  what  he  terms  inductive  syllogism,  sub¬ 
ject  to  formal  rules,  analogous  to  those  of  deduction.  But  a 
careful  examination  will  show,  that  this  so  called  *  logical  induc¬ 
tion’  is  nothing  but  a  verbal  transformation, — a  process  in  fact 

*  Using  the  term  in  a  loose  sense. 
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of  naming,  rather  than  of  proof;  wliile,  in  Whateley’s  explana¬ 
tion,  the  induction  is  first  assumed  as  a  premise,  and  then  (very 
inp^eniously)  deduced  as  a  conclusion.  Both  the  Archbishop  and 
his  rodewer,  it  will  be  found,  evade  the  real  difficulty,  by  assert¬ 
ing  that  the  real  induction,  t.e.  the  assumption  of  the  truth  of 
a  universal,  from  the  ascertained  truth  of  one  or  more  ])articular8, 
is  *  an  extra-logical  process,^  whose  validity  must  be  determined 
in  each  case  by  the  principles  of  the  particular  science.  (See 
Whatcley,  p.  2G3.  6tli  ed.)  This  is  tantamount  to  admitting 
that  the  principles  of  evidence  are  different  in  every  different 
branch  of  inquiry’’,  and  can  be  brought  under  no  general  rules; 
and  therefore,  that  while  one-half  of  the  mental  process  in  the 
investigation  of  truth  is  susceptible  of  the  most  rigid  analysis, 
the  other  (and  often  more  important)  half  is  incapal)le  of  being 
reduced  to  anv  science  at  all.  This  is  a  startling  doctrine:  we 
believe  it  to  be  also  an  incorrect  one,  having  its  source  in  the 
habit  of  applying  the  idea  of  formal  and  demonstrative  certainty 
to  processes  essentially  incapable  of  it,  but  nevertheless  amenable 
to  rules  and  principles  of  their  own,  capable  of  being  framed 
into  a  science.  The  very  fact,  however,  that  these  views  are 
maintained  by  such  practised  and  penetrating  thinkers  as  the 
writers  in  question,  shows  the  difficulty  of  the  task  Mr.  Mill  has 
undertaken,  the  practical  refutation  of  them  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  system  of  inductive  logic. 

Book  I,  devoted  to  *  names  and  propositions,^  w  e  must  pass 
over  without  lengthened  remark;  not  that  we  deem  it  unim¬ 
portant,  or  that  it  does  not  offer  several  points  that  tempt  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  because  it  would  lead  us  beyond  our  limits.*  The 
points  which  we  had  marked  Jis  questionable  do  not  at  all  inter¬ 
fere  >vith  the  correctness  of  the  expression  in  w  hich  the  inquiries 
of  this  book  into  the  theory  of  propositions  are  summed  up  (p. 
216).  ‘  Kvery  proposition  asserts,  that  some  given  subject  does 

or  does  not  possess  some  attribute ;  or,  that  some  given  attribute 
is  or  is  not  (either  in  all  or  in  some  portion  of  the  subjects  in 
which  it  is  met  with)  conjoined  w'ith  some  other  attribute.^ 

AVe  come,  therefore,  to  Book  IL,  'Of  Reasoning;’  and 
heie  we  meet  w  ith  what  is  to  our  mind  the  least  satisfactory  part 
of  Mr.  Mill’s  work  :  \\z,,  his  account  of  deduction,  or,  as  he  pre¬ 
fers  to  call  it,  (though  without  giving  any  reason  for  such  a 
restricted  use  of  the  term,)  ratiocination ;  the  scientific  form  of 
which  is  syllogism.  \Vc  must  be  content  to  intimate,  rather 

*  ^  cannot  fi>rl>car,  however,  expressing  our  regret  that  iVIr.  Mill  shouhl 

have  iihle«l  the  sanction  of  his  example  to  what  appears  to  us  the  very  objtjc- 
tiuiwhle  phrasimlogy  employed  by  Dr.  Itrowu  ami  some  other  writers,  by 
which  ‘  feeling*  is  used  ns  a  generic  term,  comprehendiug  under  it  •'ill 
varieties  of  mental  phenomena. 
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than  fully  to  devclopc  our  objections,  which  chiefly  relate  to 
these  two  positions: — 1st,  'that  all  inference  is  from  particulars 
to  particulars’  (p.  259) ;  and  2ndly,  that  the  syllogism,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tlie  established  way  of  regarding  it,  is  '  not  a  process  of 
iul’erence,’  i.e.,  ‘  that  nothing  ever  was  or  can  bo  proved  by 
syllogism,  which  was  not  known,  or  assumed  to  be  kuowui  before.’ 
(p.  2kl*.)  Connected  with  this  is  the  assertion  (p.  2  to),  that  '  it 
must  be  granted,  tliat  in  every  syllogism,  considered  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  to  prove  the  conclusion,  there  is  ^  petitio  priucipii.*  We 
must  premise  that  w  e  fully  agree  with  the  Author,  that  the  dictum 
de  omni,  as  lie  explains  it,  (and  as  it  is  to  be  found  explained  in 
Archbishop  Whateley’s  'Analytical  Outline,’)  is  an  insulHcient 
substratum  for  tlie  syllogism,  ami  in  fact,  merely  authorises 
verbal  transformations,  Ilut  we  should  be  glad  to  know  on  what 
passage  of  Aristotle’s  works  either  Mr.  Mill  or  Archbishop 
Whatclcy  grounds  this  view  of  the  'dictum.’  The  view'  proceeds, 
if  w  e  understand  it,  on  a  peculiar  theory  of  propositions,  of  which 
we  think  Mr.  Mill  has  sutliciently  exposed  the  erroneous 
character.  (Book  i.,  eh.  5,  §  3.)  But  in  fact,  a  dilfereut  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  'dictum’  is  given  by  Whateley  himself  in  his 
‘  Synthetical  Compendium and,  Mr.  Mill  seems  not  to  be  aware 
that  his  two  '  principles’  (p.  24*1)  almost  exactly  correspond  to 
Whatoley’s  two  'axioms  or  canons,’  (Logic,  p.  83),  on  which  the 
latter  founds  the  rules  of  syllogism.  Yet,  as  we  think  it  w  ill  appem*, 
it  is  only  on  this  view  of  the  syllogism  that  Mr.  Mill’s  objections 
can  be  sustained.  Before  proceeding,  however,  it  may  be  as 
well  just  to  revert  to  the  distinction  between  induction  and 
deduction.  If  preceding  writers  on  logic  have  erred  in  making 
induction  a  species  of  syllogism,  Mr.  Mill  surely  errs  in  going 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  Aristotle’s  account  of  the  relation 
between  these  two  processes  appears  to  us  both  more  perspi¬ 
cuous  and  more  philosophical  than  the  one  under  consideration. 
According  to  that  philosopher,  there  are  two  grand  processes  by 
w  hich  we  infer  the  truth  of  propositions.  The  first  of  these  is  when 
from  |)articulars  we  ascend  to  general  })ropositions.  This  he  cjills, 
(tiiough  the  term  is  not  indeed  restricted  by  him  to  this  sense,) 
epagoge,  amjlice,  induction.  The  second  is  when  from  general 
propositions  we  infer  less  general,  or  at  least  not  more  general 
ones.  This  he  calls  apodeixis,  to  w  hich  the  Knglish  term  ‘  de¬ 
monstration’  corresponds  in  etymology  Jis  well  as  in  application. 
These  processes  arc  perfectly  distinct.  The  greater  part,  indeed, 
of  the  universal  propositions  from  which  our  demonstrations 
start,  (Mr.  Mill  would  even  include  mathematical  axioms,)  arc 
obtained  by  induction ;  but  this  makes  no  dilference  in  the 
process  of  deduction  (or  demonstration)  itself.  That  would  pro¬ 
ceed  in  precisely  the  same ‘manner,  if  all  these  universal  propo- 
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sitions  were  known  by  intuition,  without  the  use  of  induction  at 
all.  Now  Mr.  Mill  is  not  content  with  these  two  old-fashioned 
methods.  He  contends,  as  already  stated,  that,  in  reality,  we 
reason  from  particulars  to  particulars^  without  passing  through 
general  propositions ;  that  this  is  the  essential  process  in  syllo- 
gistic  reasoning;  and,  that  the  general  propositions  which  appear 
as  the  premises,  are  only  a  contrivance  for  '  registering^  our  par¬ 
ticular  propositions,  so  as  to  be  used  even  after  they  are  indi¬ 
vidually  forgotten.  We  cannot  but  deem  this  one  of  those 
false  apparent  simplifications  which  in  reality  confuse  a 
subject.  Somewhat  as  though  a  person  should  think  to  «m. 
pltfy  musical  notation  by  disusing  the  distinction  of  clefs,  and 
writing  all  the  parts  on  one  stave  of  eleven  lines.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that,  although  this  might  seem  at  first  sight  the  simpler 
plan,  it  would  in  fact  produce  inextricable  confusion.  It 
w'ould  be  scarcely  possible  to  read  music  written  on  such  a 
system.  In  the  same  w  ay,  admitting  Mr.  ^Mill’s  account  of  the 
])roccss  of  reasoning  to  be  a  correct  representation,  (as  the  stave 
without  clefs  would  be  of  the  succession  of  musical  sounds,)  yet 
it  w  ould  be  necessary  to  make  the  division  commonly  made,  in 
order  to  any  certain  or  intelligible  rules  being  given  or  applied. 
Even  admitting  that  in  fact  we  reason  frequently  from  particular 
to  particular,  without  the  intervention  of  any  general  principle, 
yet  (as  Mr.  Mill  admits,)  our  conclusion  supposes  the  truth  of 
the  general  proposition ;  t.  e.,  if  the  latter  be  not  true,  the  con¬ 
clusion  cannot  be  true ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that 
we  often  do  reason  with  an  explicit  reference  to  the  general 
proposition,  and  our  conclusion  is  then  formally  as  w  ell  as  really 
correct,  since  it  docs  not  take  anything  for  granted,  w  hich  is  not 
expressed.  This  being  the  case,  what  conceivable  advantage  is 
gained  by  regarding  the  unscientific  process,  the  truth  or  fallacy 
of  which  depends  on  something  not  expressed,  as  the  type  of 
reasoning  in  general? 

We  should,  however,  demur  to  the  fact  itself,  considered  as  a 
statement  of  what  generally  takes  place.  Mr.  Mill's  examples 
by  no  means  appear  to  establish  his  point ;  and  w^e  venture  to 
think  he  has  been  led  astray  by  not  sufficiently  bearing  in  mind, 
(what  yet  so  practised  a  thinker  must  be  perfectly  acquainted 
with,)  that  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  often  so  rapid  and  subtile, 
that,  the  mind  itself  fails  to  take  notice  of  them.  How  many  un¬ 
observed  links,  for  exam  pie,  must  intervene  between  our  lookingat 
a  printed  page,  and  receiving  the  meaning  of  the  author !  Or,  to 
take  a  yet  stronger  instance,  how  paradoxical  the  assertion  at 
first  ap()ear8,  that  we  do  not  see  distance,  but  infer  it  by  an  ex¬ 
ercise  of  judgment !  Much  in  the  same  way,  the  mind  may  feel 
the  force  of  a  general  principle,  and  deduce  the  conclusion  so 
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rapidly,  that  the  inference  will  appear  to  be  made  immediately, 

‘  from  particular  to  particular,^  without  the  aid  of  any  general 
proposition.*  Thus,  in  Mr.  Mill's  example  of  the  village  matron 
who  prescribes  for  a  neighbour's  child  the  same  remedy  that 
cured  ‘  her  Lucy,'  a  simple  question  would  at  once  elicit  the 
geiicnd  principle  assumed  in  her  conclusion.  If  we  ask  what 
makes  her  think  the  remedy  will  answer,  she  would  be  at  no  loss 
to  turn  her  enthymem  into  a  syllogism,  by  answering,  that 
‘  what  is  good  in  one  case,  must  be  good  in  another,'  and  would 
stare  at  our  simplicity  in  putting  the  question.  In  this,  as  in 
iiiuumerable  cases,  the  particidar  premise  only  need  be  express¬ 
ed  ;  the  mind  at  once,  and  almost  unconsciously,  Jits  it  on  to  the 
appropriate  general,  and  draws  the  conclusion.  But  the  general 
maxim  must  be  in  the  mind,  or  the  uncertainty  which  is  felt, 
will  Sit  once  be  shown  by  some  such  remark  as,  ‘  1  don't  see  haw 
that  proves  your  point,'  or,  ‘  I  fail  to  perceive  the  force  of  your 
argument,'  or,  ‘On  what  principle  do  you  infer  that?'  Again, 
ill  the  example  at  p.  2^1j(3,  our  conviction,  that  ‘  the  Duke  of 
AVelliugton  is  mortal,'  is  surely  grounded,  not  on  the  multitude 
of  individual  instances  of  death,  from  Adam  downwards,  but  on 
the  general  proposition,  of  which  these  facts  furnish  evidence, 
that  all  men  are  mortal ;  t.  c.,  not  only  have  died  hitherto,  but 
will  continue  to  do  so.  Though,  as  we  shall  endeavour  immedi¬ 
ately  to  show,  this  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  sis^yllogism.  Another 
instance  adduced,  is  that  of  practical  skill  from  experience :  the 
Author  gives  the  case  of  a  famous  dyer,  who  always  measured  his 
ingredients  by  handfuls,  and  was  quite  unable  to  impart  his  skill 
to  others.  Now,  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  this  is 
properly  a  case  of  reasoning,  we  submit,  that  there  is  no  ])roof 
that  the  dyer  had  not  general  maxims  in  his  own  mind,  though 
he  was  unable  to  translate  them  (so  to  speak)  into  the  ordinary 
language  of  measures  and  weights. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  glance  at  the  second  point  referred  to, 
the  claim  of  the  syllogism  to  the  name  of  reasoning,  and  the 
petitio  principii  which  is  charged  upon  it,  founded  on  the  well- 
known  rule,  that  a  syllogism  is  vicious  if  any  thing  more  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  conclusion,  than  was  assumed  in  the  premises. 
We  must  allow,  that,  if  such  an  argument  as,  ‘  All  men  arc 
mortal ;  Socrates  is  a  man ;  therefore  Socrates  is  mortal,' — be 
admitted  as  a  fair  type  of  syllogism,  then  Mr.  Mill's  objections 

*  And  the  more  general  the  proposition  is,  the  more  likely  we  are  in  this 
manner  to  overlook  it,  at  the  very  moment  that  we  are  taking  it  for  granted. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  those  very  general  propositions  which  Stewart^  calls 
‘  primary  elements  of  reason,*  and  which  are  acquired  long  before  the  mind  U 
able  to  put  them  into  words,  the  very  fact,  that  they  arc  so  essential  to  all  our 
reasonings,  would  render  it  ridiculous  formally  to  state  them  in  any. 
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would  have  weight.  But,  at  the  peril  perhaps  of  being  reckoned 
as  great  heretics  almost  as  Mr.  Mill,  we  boldly  deny  that  this  is 
a  syllogism  at  all,  or  anything  more  than  a  verbal  imitation  of 
one.  For  the  proper  name,  ‘  Socrates,^  is  nothing  but  another 
(and  more  convenient)  expression  for  ^  this  man.^  What  appears 
as  the  minor  premise  is,  therefore,  merely  equivalent  to  the 
trifling  proposition,  that  ^  this  man  is  a  man and  in  no  way 
contributes  to  the  conclusion.  The  particular  proposition,  ‘  this 
man  is  mortal,'  follow  s  immediately  from  the  general  one,  ‘  all 
men,'  &c.,  being  necessarily  implied  in  it.  It  is  not  a  case  of 
rtasoniny  at  all,  but  a  mere  verbal  transformation,  ettected  (iu 
logical  phrase)  by  limiting  the  quantity  of  the  proposition.  If, 
indeed,  there  wxre  any  doubt  w  hether  the  being  called  Socrates 
w  ere  a  man  or  not,  (c.  g,  if  he  might  be  an  angel),  then  the  minor 
w  ould  be  a  real  premise,  requiring  independent  proof  ;  and  the 
whole  would  be  a  real  syllogism.  But,  in  this  case,  !Mr.  MilFs 
objections  wouhl  not  apply.  For  here  wx  come  upon  what 
appears  to  be  the  root  of  the  erroneous  views  (as  we  cauuot 
avoid  considering  them)  adopted  by  this  able  writer.  The  rule 
of  the  syllogism,  as  above  stated,  is,  that  the  conclusion  must 
contain  nothing  but  w  hat  is  contained  in  the  premises  ;  hut,  in 
the  example  adduced  as  a  fair  specimen  of  syllogism,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  iu  fact  contained  in  one  premise ;  and,  therefore,  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  argument,  it  is,  as  Mr.  ^lill  justly  rcgiuds  it,  a 
mere  begging  of  the  question,  and  no  ‘  process  of  inference'  at 
all ;  unless  w  e  consider  changing  the  quantity,  from  general  to 
particular,  a  process  of  inference. 

Now  let  us  look  at  a  real  syllogism.  Suppose  any  one  should 
argue  thus :  ‘  Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  refuse  an  unjust 
impost;  church-rates  are  unjust;  therefore  \\c  have  a  right  to 
refuse  them.'  Here  the  conclusion  is  not  contained  iu  either 
premise,  singly.  A  man  might  hold  the  first  position,  but  deny 
the  second  ;  and  very  many  actually  do  hold  the  second,  but  not 
the  first ;  but  no  one  in  his  senses  could  admit  both,  and  yet 
deny  the  conclusion.  In  a  real  syllogism,  then,  the  conclusion 
depends  not  on  either  premise  alone,  but  on  the  union  of  the 
two.  It  is  not  a  mere  verbal  transformation,  but  a  real  process 
of  inference.  There  is  no  begging  the  question,  for  the  thing 
to  be  proved,  is  not  assumed  iu  either  premise.  The  conclusion 
is  like  the  bjig  of  gold  which  was  to  be  delivered,  ‘  not  to  one, 
nor  to  tw'o,  but  to  the  three,'  and  which  none  of  the  three 
separately  could  claim  as  his  own.  Whether  the  premises  be 
y  mcluction,  or  by  intuition,  or  be  assumed  as  mere 
baseless  hypotheses,  makes  no  difference  in  the  process  itself  i 
grant  the  premises,  and  put  them  together^  and  the  conclusion 
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follows  of  necessity.  And  to  deny  the  name  of  reasoning  to  this 
process,  appears  to  us  a  perversion  of  language.* 

We  are  (juite  aw  are,  that  the  view  s  we  are  here  endeavouring  to 
defend,  would  make  sad  havoc  with  the  examples  of  syllogisms 
given  in  many  of  the  common  treatises  of  logic,  w  hich  we  should 
condemn  as  no  genuine  syllogisms,  but  mere  verbal  counterfeits. 
Wc  fear,  that  Aristotle  himself,  must  come  in  for  some  share  of 
the  censure.  iJut,  the  ])oint  to  be  considered,  is  not  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  this  or  that  example,  nor  even  the  fame  of  Aristotle, 
(which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  resting  alone,  or 
even  chiehy,  on  the  Organon,)  but  the  nature  and  value  of  syllo¬ 
gism,  as  a  mental  process.  Nothing  has  tended  more,  perhaps, 
to  obscure  the  true  nature  of  syllogism,  than  the  puerile  cxiimples 
often  adduced  in  illustrjition  of  its  rules.  Take,  c.  //.,  one  gravely 
brought  forward  by  Lord  ^lonboddo :  *  Every  animal  is  a  sub¬ 
stance;  every  man  is  an  animal;  therefore  (!)  every  man  is  a  sub¬ 
stance.^  Truly,  if  th'is  be  a  fair  specimen  of  syllogism,  we  have  no¬ 
thing  more  to  say  in  its  defence.  One  would  really  suppose,  it  was 
intended  by  w  ay  of  ridicule,  did  not  his  lordship  seriously  assure 
ns  that  he  adduces  it,  Mu  proof  of  the  utility  of  logic.'  lly  a 
similar  process,  we  might  prove  that  ‘  lead  is  heavy,*  because  all 
weighty  substances  are  heavy,  and  lead  is  a  weighty  substance; 
and  make  fifty  syllogisms  to  prove,  that  water  is  a  liquid,  that 
fire  burns,  that  blue  is  a  colour,  and  numberless  other  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  like  instructive  character.  No  wonder  that  such 
egregious  trifling  disgusted  people  of  sense,  and  made  them 
rjushly  conclude,  that  logic  w  as  only  an  ingenious  art  of  playing 
with  words.  Every  one  sees,  that  such  a  pseudo-syllogism  is,  as 
we  have  said,  a  mere  verbal  transformation,  a  process  of  naming, 
not  of  inference. 

The  point  might  be  easily  illustrated  by  presenting,  in  contrast, 
amples  of  real  syllogisms,  (like  that  about  church-rates,)  but  this 
we  must  leave  to  our  readers,  apj)rchensive  that  we  have  already 
trespassed  on  their  patience.  The  matter  might  seem  to  be 
plain  enough,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  we  find  the  objections 
which  would  really  apply  to  such  a  pseudo-syllogism  as  that 
notable  one  from  Lord  Alonboddo,  urged  in  proof  of  the  futility 
of  Aristotle's  svstem,  and  treated  as  unausw^erablc,  bv  such  men 
as  Reid,  Campbell,  Stewart,  and  (much  to  our  suq^rise)  Mr. 
Mill ;  and  even  Archbishop  Whateley,  (in  one  pjirt  of  his  work,t) 

•  Wc  might  Rihl,  that  it  seems  a  misuse  of  language,  though  of  a  less  impor¬ 
tant  kin<l,  to  a|)|»ly  ‘  premise,'  not  to  the  pro|)ositioiis  from  whieli  a  conclusion 
IS  drawn,  hut  to  the  evidence  o\\  which  these  propositions  themselves  rest.  On 
any  theory  of  the  syllogism,  what  is  gained  by  such  a  dei>arture  fiom  esta¬ 
blished  usage  ? 

t  Analyt.  Outline,  ]>.  .Sfl.  We  cannot  suppose  the  archbishop  intended 
this,  though  his  words  are  open  to  such  an  interpretation. 
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Stating  the  principle  of  the  syllogism  in  a  form  which  seems  to  lay 
it  open  to  these  objections.  For,  to  sum  up  the  matter  very 
briefly,  if  the  middle  term  be  a  class-name,  the  minor  term  must 
be  a  part  of  its  meaning ;  and  therefore  the  minor  premise  does 
not  assert  a  fact,  but  merely  the  meaning  of  a  w  ord,  and  is 
what  Locke  calls,  a  ^  trifling  proposition.’  There  are  not  in  this 
case  tw  o  real  premises,  but  tlie  major  term  by  itself  implies  the 
conclusion,  which  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  following,  not  by 
deduction,  but  by  limiting  the  quantity.  If  (as  in  many  sou 
disant  syllogisms  in  books  of  logic)  the  major  premise  itself  is 
merely  a  trifling  proposition,  in  which  a  higher  genus  is  atlirined 
or  denied  of  a  lower,  the  process  is  still  further  removed  from  the 
character  of  reasoning,  being  purely  verbal.  So  far  then  we  concede 
to  the  objectors.  Hut,  in  a  syllogism  in  which  the  premises  assert 
tw  o  distinct  facts,  (real  or  hypothetical  makes  no  ditterence),  not 
implied  in  the  meaning  of  the  words,  the  case  appears  to  ih 
altogether  dift'erent,  and  the  claims  of  syllogism  to  be  reckoned 
*  a  pn)cess  of  reasoning,’ — the  process  of  deductive  reasoning — 
unalfceted. 

It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  we  advanee  these  views,  differ¬ 
ing  as  they  do  somewhat — but  perhaps  in  expression  more  than 
in  substance — from  those  of  Archbishop  AVhately,  and  other 
defenders  of  the  syllogistic  system.  They  appear  to  us  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  sole  ground  upon  which  the  syllogism  can  be  success¬ 
fully  defended  from  the  often-repeated  charge  of  petitio  principii. 
We  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers  for  having  dw'clt  so  long  on 
these  points.  We  can  only  say,  that  w^e  have  endeavoured  to 
put  our  objections  as  briefly  as  seemed  consistent  w  ith  tolerable 
clearness,  and  with  anything  like  justiee  to  the  views  so  ingeni¬ 
ously  stated  by  Mr.  Mill.  Our  high  estimation  of  the  work 
as  a  whole,  induces  us  to  attach  such  importance  to  what 
we  deem  a  blemish  in  an  admirable  and  masterly  perform¬ 
ance.  We  have  been  the  rather  led  to  do  so,  because  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  work  seems  scareely  in  harmony  w  ith  its  general 
tenor,  especially  with  the  judicious  and  profound  remarks  in  the 
11th  and  13th  chapters  of  Book  III.,  on  the  importance  of  de¬ 
duction,  and  the  rank  it  is  destined  to  assume,  in  many  of 
what  are  now  regarded  as  inductive  seiences.  The  entire  view 
of  syllogistic  reasoning  given  in  Book  II.  might,  we  conceive,  be 
remodelled,  not  merely  without  prejudice,  but  with  advantage 
to  the  clearness  and  consistency  of  the  whole  work.  The  tact, 
if  it  be  so  regarded,  (though  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
it  is  at  least  questionable,)  might  be  stated,  that  in  practice  we 
often  reason  from  particulars  to  particulars.  But  the  unscien¬ 
tific  character  of  such  reasoning  w’ould  be  pointed  out ; 
syllogisms  w'ould  be  carefully  distinguished  from  verbal  trans- 
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formations  (as  real  induction  is,  very  ably.  Book  III.  chap.  2) ; 
tlie  two  grand  provinces  of  induction  and  deduction  more  clearly 
and  broadly  defined ;  and  the  reader  would  be  then  prepared  to 
enter  on  the  main  subject  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of  what  he 
was  about,  and  to  understand  how,  in  all  practical  inquiries, 
these  two  processes  combine,  interweave,  and  mutually  confirm 
each  other.  At  present,  the  tendency  of  Book  II.  must  be,  we 
sliould  feai’,  rather  to  bewilder  and  confuse  the  reader’s  mind. 
This  tendency  is  increased,  rather  than  otherwise,  by  the  meta¬ 
physical  discussions  of  chaps.  5.  and  6.,  which,  although  naturally 
suggested  by  Mr.  Mill’s  theory  of  demonstration,  seem  hardly 
in  place  in  this  pait  of  the  work.  The  reader  is  forced  cither 
to  keep  himself  in  the  disagreeable  attitude  of  an  antagonist  to 
his  author,  or  else  to  surrender  his  established  views  on  the 
subject  of  demonstration,  with  no  proof  that  he  ought  to  do  so, 
beyond  two  or  three  plausible  examples,  and  in  uncertainty  how 
fiu*  this  concession  may  lead  him. 

Having  bestowed  so  much  time  on  what  must  be  considered, 
after  all,  but  the  threshold  of  the  main  inquiry,  we  must  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  a  rapid  survey  of  the  remainder  of  the 
work. 

Book  in.,  '  Of  Induction,’  comprises  tw’cnty-fivc  chapters. 
In  chap.  1.,  Induction  is  defined  to  be  'the  operation  of  dis¬ 
covering  and  proving  general  propositions.’*  We  have  already 
remarked,  that  the  author  finds  himself  obliged  in  practice  to 
lav  aside  his  theory  of  deduction,  and  to  spcjik  in  accordance 
with  the  views  generally  entertained.  In  chap.  2.,  Induction 
is  well  distinguished  from  that  verbal  transformation  which 
obtains  its  name  in  the  common  books  on  logic ;  from  so-called 
mathematical  induction  ;  and  from  the  ])roccss  called  by  Mr. 
Whewell,  'colligation  of  facts.’  In  chapters  3.  and  4.,  on  '  the 
grounds  of  induction,’  and  on  '  law^s  of  nature,’  it  is  shewn, 
that  our  inductive  reasoning  rests  on  the  assumption  of  the 
constancy  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  that  '  a  logic  of  induction’ 
rests  on  the  existence  of  certain '  uniformities’  of  nature,  attested 
by  experience,  by  being  brought  into  connexion  with  which, 
other  and  w  eaker  inductions  may  be  raised  to  the  same  degree 
of  certainty.  Among  these  uniformities,  the  most  important  as 
regards  co-existent  phenomena,  are  the  laws  of  number  and 
space ;  as  regards  successive  phenomena,  the  law  of  causation, 
to  w  hich  chap.  5.  is  devoted.  Leaving  the  discussion  of  the  real 
nature  of  causation,  and  our  idea  of  cause,  as  pertaining  to 
another  science,  ^Ir.  Mill  concerns  himself  simply  with  'phy¬ 
sical  causes,’  defining  a  cause  to  be  '  the  sum  total  of  the  coinli- 
tions,  positive  and  negative,  taken  together;  the  whole  of  the 

*  More  concisely,  p.  3/0,  ‘  Generalization  from  experience.* 
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contingencies  of  every  description,  which  being  realized,  the 
conReijucnce  invariably  follows  /  or  better,  (in  order  to  obviate 
Iteid’s  objection  to  this  view  of  causation)  ^  the  antecedent,  or 
concurrence  of  antecedents,’  upon  which  it  invariably  and 
unconditionally  follow  s.’  Chap.  (),  treats  of  the  ‘  composition  of 
causes,’  pointing  out  two  cases  of  the  conjunct  action  of  causes ; 
— one,  in  which  the  joint  effect  is  the  compound  result  of  the 
separate  effects ;  the  other,  in  which  a  new  effect  of  an  entirely 
different  character  results:  the  first  is  distinguished  as  the 
mechanical,  the  second  as  the  chemical  composition  of  causes. 

After  an  excellent  chapter  on  ^  Observation  and  Experiment,’ 
the  Author  ])rocccds,  in  chap.  8,  to  unfold  the  four  methods  of 
experimental  inquiry : — the  ‘  method  of  agreement,’  the  ‘  method 
of  difference,’  the  method  of  residues,’  and  the  ‘  method  of 
concomitant  vanations.’  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar 
with  Sir  John  Ilerschel’s  admirjvble  Discourse  on  the  Study  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  what  these 
ftnir  methods  arc.  They  are  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing  chapter  by  some  striking  and  well-chosen  examples 
afforded  by  the  researches  of  Justus,  Liebig,  and  other  eminent 
‘  interrogators  of  nature.’  The  next  chapter  treats  of  the  ‘  plu¬ 
rality  of  causes,  and  intermixture  of  effects,’  pointing  out  the 
imperfections  thence  attending,  in  certain  branches  of  inquiry, 
the  em})loyment  of  experimental  methods,  and  thus  introducing, 
(cluip.  11),  the  consideration  of  the  'deductive  method,’  by 
shewing  the  necessity  for  its  employment.  The  deductive 
method  is  then  divided  into  three  stages :  induction,  by  which 
the  premises  arc  obtained ;  ratiocination,  (or  what  is  commoidy 
calh'd  deduction),  by  w  hich  consequences  are  inferred ;  and 
verification,  by  which  the  conclusions  are  shown  to  accord  with 
obser\Td  phenomena,  and  w  ithout  which  the  ])rocess  would  he 
essentially  incomplete.  The  two  succeeding  chapters,  which 
conclude  the  first  volume,  arc  occupied  w  ith  tlie  '  explanation  of 
the  law  s  of  nature,’  i.  e.,  the  resolving  of  them  into  other  laws. 
In  this,  it  is  well  remarked,  we  do  but  substitute  one  mysterj" 
for  another ;  w’c  cannot  explain  the  laws  of  nature  in  the  sense 
of  rendering  them  less  w  onderful ;  all  that  w  e  can  do  is  to 
advance  somewhat  nearer  to  the  solution  of  the  great  problem — 
'  M  hat  arc  the  fewest  assumptions,  w  hich  being  granted,  the 
order  of  nature  jis  it  exists  w’ould  be  the  result  ?’  (p.  500.) 
Here,  again,  some  of  the  most  striking  examples  arc  afforded 
by  the  masterly  speculations  of  Liebig,  whose  philoso])hic  genius 
is  not  less  evinced  by  his  felicitous  conjectures,  wdiich  almost 
carry  conviction  with  them,  than  bj^  his  achievements  in  the 
more  sober  and  obscure  path  of  patient  experiment.  ^  The 
Deductive  Method,’  concludes  ^Ir.  Mill,  'in  the  present  state  of 
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knowledjre,  is  destined  irrevocably  to  predominate  in  the  course 
of  scientitic  investij?ation,  from  tliis  time  forward.  .  .  .  Deduc¬ 
tion  is  the  ^reat  scientific  work  of  the  present  and  of  future 
aj^es.  The  portion  henceforth  reserved  for  specific  experience 
in  the  achievements  of  science  is  mainly  that  of  sujrf^estiu"  hints 
to  be  followed  up  by  the  deductive  inquirer,  and  of  confirming 
or  checking  his  conclusions.^ 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  Yol.  TI.  (chap.  14),  the  'limits  to 
the  explanation  of  the  laws  of  nature,’  and  the  use  of  hypothesis, 
are  ably  pointed  ont.  These  last  four  chapters  contain  ‘the 
gcnenil  outlines  of  the  theory  of  the  generation  of  derivative 
laws  from  alternate  ones.'  A  chapter  is  then  devoted  to  the 
peculiar  case  of  progressive  effects,  arising  from  the  continued 
action  of  causes.  Of  the  remaining  ten  cha])tcrs  the  leading 
topics  are :  empirical  laws,  t.  c.,  cases  of  uniformity  in  pheno¬ 
mena  which  we  cannot  refer  to  anv  know  n  law  of  causation ; 
the  doctrine  of  chance  and  probability ;  other  laws  of  nature 
besides  the  laws  of  causation,  (such  as  the  law's  of  extension  and 
number) ;  and  the  ‘  grounds  of  disbelief.’ 

The  fourth  book  is  occupied  w  ith  “  Operations  subsidiary  to 
Induction.^'  And  here,  did  our  space  permit,  we  would  gladly 
insert  an  extract  or  two  from  the  admirable  observations  on 
language,  contained  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  referring  our  readers  to  the  volumes 
themselves.  These  two  cha])ters  are  especially  deserving  of 
perusal,  and  would  iilone  be  suHicicnt  to  indicate  an  original  and 
truly  i)hilosophic  mind.  Hook  V.  treats  ‘  Of  Fallacies.^  Under 
this  head  Mr.  Mill  repeatedly  refers  to  Archbishop  Whatelcy’s 
work,  and  bestows  well-merited  eulogy  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  subject  is  there  handled;  but  Air.  AlilFs  own  enumeration 
naturally  takes  a  wider  range  than  Whatcley’s,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  system  of  the  j)rcscnt  treatise.  Fallacies  arc 
divided  into  five  classes  :  a  priori  fallacies  ;  fallacies  of  induction, 
which  jire  either  fallacies  of  observation,  or  fallacies  of  general¬ 
ization  ;  fallacies  of  deduction  ;  and  fallacies  of  confusion.  The 
examples  are,  as  usual,  very  happily  chosen,  and  this  book  will 
be  found  by  no  mcjins  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  work. 

The  Vltli  and  concluding  book,  is  a  kind  of  supplement,  de¬ 
voted  to  ‘the  logic  of  the  moral  sciences.'  Under  this  head  aix) 
included  the  science  of  mind,  the  science  of  the  formation  of 
character,  and  the  science  of  society.  In  these  branches  of 
inquiry,  if  we  except  that  portion  of  social  science  called  political 
economy,  any  thing  deserv  ing  the  name  of  science  has  yet  to  be 
created.  Here,  therefore,  if  anywhere,  w'c  may  look  for  a  benefi¬ 
cial  application  of  the  logical  principles  to  the  <;lucidation  of  wliich 
the  present  w'ork  is  devoted.  It  will  easily  be  supposed,  that  in 
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tkii  wide  field  of  discussion  there  is  much  that  tempts  comment. 
But  we  refrain.  Perhaps  Mr.  Mill  may  err  in  over-estimating 
the  power  of  tlie  human  mind  in  respect  to  subjects  like  these ; 
but,  at  all  events,  it  must  be  owned,  that  his  speculations  are 
those  not  merely  of  a  lK)ld  intellect,  but  of  an  acute,  sagacious, 
and  comprehensive  one. 

It  may  be  obser\'ed,  that  wc  have  said  nothing  as  to  Mr.  Mill's 
mctapliysics.  In  fact,  he  has,  in  a  manner,  w  arned  us  off  this 
ground,  by  premising  that  his  work  does  not  assume  any  par¬ 
ticular  metaphysical  system.  From  some  parts  of  the  work, 
however,  in  which  points  of  this  character  necessjirily  come 
under  notice,  his  opinions  w  ould  appear  to  be  those  of  the  ultra- 
empirical  school.  See,  for  example,  the  chapter '  on  the  evidence 
of  the  law  of  causation ;  and  the  discussions  in  the  5th  and  Gth 
chapters  of  Book  11.’  Mr.  Mill  appears  to  think,  that  tliere  may 
be  worlds  in  which  the  law  of  causation  docs  not  prevail,  and 
events  succeed  one  another  *  at  random and  that  our  powers 
do  not  enable  us  to  decide  whether  space  be  finite  or  infinite, 
since  it  is  a  question  beyond  our  experience.  It  seems  naturally 
to  follow,  that  for  any  thiny  we  know,  there  may  be  a  number  so 
great  as  to  be  insusceptible  of  addition,  and  a  j)oint  of  time  at 
which  duration  will  terminate !  AVhat  reason  can  be  shown,  if 
we  once  commit  such  high  treason  against  our  mental  faculties 
as  to  admit  the  possibility  of  these  suppositions — what  reason 
can  be  shown  for  stopping  anywhere  short  of  absolute  Pyr¬ 
rhonism,  and  so  doing  away  w  itli  all  reliance  on  logic,  inductive, 

'  ratiocinativc,’  or  any  other?  But  this  by  the  way. 

There  arc  some  other  points  on  which  we  have  been  tempted 
to  break  a  lance  with  Mr.  Mill;  but  even  supposing  ourselves 
(as  reviewers  are  bound  to  do)  in  the  right,  this  would  not  dc- 
tnvet  from  our  high  estimate  of  liis  treatise  as  a  w  hole.  It  is  a 
work  which  perhaps  no  other  philosophic  school,  nor  any  age 
previous  to  our  own,  could  have  produced ;  to  which  no  one 
would  have  been  competent  who  did  not  possess,  in  addition  to 
the  qualifications  usually  deemed  essential  to  a  logician,  a  mind 
trained  to  methods  of  scientific  mquiry,  and  familiar  with  the 
principles  and  ri'sults  of  those  investigations  by  which  philo- 
8t)phers,  from  Newton  to  Liebig,  have  won  from  nature  so  many 
ol  her  secrets,  and  rendered  the  present  so  pre-eminently  the 
age  of  science.  A  work  of  this  character  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  become  sj)eedily  or  extensively  popular ;  but,  if  it  aids  in  form¬ 
ing  the  minds  of  the  few  thinkers  by  wdiom  the  future  progress 
of  knowledge  will  be  guided,  the  Author  will  find  in  this  his 
noblest  success  and  rew  iird.  An  inaptitude  to  judge  of  the  value 
of  evidence,  it  lias  been  most  truly  remarked,  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  most  opposite  errors :  of  unreasonable  unbelief,  as  well  as  of 
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too  easy  credulity.  It  is  a  striking  characteristic,  not  merely  of 
those  who  professedly  exalt  blind  faith  above  reason,  but  of 
many  who  call  themselves  ^  rationalists'  par  excellence.  Let  us 
have  men  well  trained  to  the  appreciation  of  evidence  in  the 
school  of  Archbishop  Whateley  and  Mr.  Mill,  and  we  shall  be 
provided  with  one  of  the  best  safe-guards,  alike  against  German 
scepticism  or  mysticism,  and  Oxford  popery. 


Art.  HI.  Religion  in  the  United  States  of  America ;  or,  an  Account  of  the 
Origin,  Progress,  Relations  to  the  State,  and  present  Condition  of  the 
Evangelical  Churches  in  the  United  States;  with  Notiasof  the  Un^evan- 
gelical  Denominations,  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Baird,  author  of  *  L'union 
de  TEglise  et  de  I’Etat,  dans  la  Nouvelle  Angleterre.’  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh:  Blackie  and  Sons.  1844. 

Colonization  appears  to  be  the  special  duty  or  privilege  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  Their  success  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  their  aptness  for  the  task.  They  scatter  themselves  over  the 
earth  as  if  the  original  law  of  fecundity  and  dispersion  had  been 
re-enacted  for  their  peculiar  observance.  In  all  portions  of  the 
globe  are  they  to  be  found  engaged  in  varied  enterprise,  and 
distinguished  under  every  climate  by  their  native  energy  and 
perseverance;  though  these  qualities  have  too  often  been  ex¬ 
hibited  or  called  into  action  in  consequence  of  persecution  and 
unjust  legislation,  and  a  foreign  shore  has  been  sought  from 
love  of  freedom  and  independence,  or  has  been  the  result  of  ex¬ 
patriation  for  conscienee'  sake.  We  long  for  the  period  when 
these  qualities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  sanctified  and  devoted 
by  the  grace  of  God,  and  sustained  by  faith  and  prayer,  shall  be 
developed  to  their  full  extent  in  the  evangelization  of  the  human 
family ;  when  love  of  enterprise  shall  arise  from  love  of  souls, 
and  emigration  be  identified  with  missionary  travel ;  wdien 
other  purposes,  besides  commercial  advantage  shall  direct  the 
navigation  of  distant  seas,  and  the  natives  of  newly  discovered 
regions  be  favoured  with  nobler  boons  than  the  produce  of  the 
looms  of  Manchester  or  the  forges  of  Sheffield. 

Spanish  navies  had  discovered  the  islands  which  lie  upon  the 
coast  of  America,  ere  English  vessels  had  directed  their  course 
to  the  western  world.  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  discovered  the  Western  Continent.  Eng¬ 
land's  supremacy  in  North  America  was  followed  by  her  own 
revolt  at  home  against  priestly  pow  er,  and  the  new  world  be- 
caine  the  asylum  of  exiled  protestantism. 

I  rench  ambition  was,*  for  a  season,  successful  in  claiming  im- 
VoL.  xvi.  u 
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mcnsc  portions  of  America,  and  it  brought  along  with  it  Jesuit¬ 
ism  and  poper\\  But  it  was  destined  to  incessant  opposition 
and  final  overthrow.  The  planting  of  the  colony  of  Mnssa- 
chusctts  followed  that  of  Virginia,  and  it  was  succeeded  by  those 
of  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  The  iiieu 
engaged  in  the  formation  of  the  New  England  colonies  have 
been  seldom  surpassed  in  sagacity  and  prowess — in  j)iety  and 
benevolent  exertion.  ^lany  of  them  were  men  of  education  and 
rank — they  were  eminently  free  from  the  low  and  degrading 
vices  of  the  statesmen  of  that  age.  The  political  trust  com¬ 
mitted  to  them  was  felt  to  be  an  awful  deposit.  It  was  their 
constant  aim,  one  which  they  carried  with  them  to  the  council- 
chamber  and  bore  back  with  them  to  the  closet  in  their  religious 
exercises,  that  each  colonist  should  exhibit  the  lofty  mien  of  a 
freeman,  and  wear  the  dignity  of  an  heir  to  heaven — that  he 
should  bow  the  knee  to  none  but  (lod,  and  bear  no  yoke  but 
His,  who  is  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  Their  political  schemes 
were  based  on  coinprchcnsive  notions  of  righteousness  and  phi¬ 
lanthropy.  Religion  was  with  them  tlie  primary  concern — the 
worship  of  God  a  prominent  institution.  These  holy  duties 
claimed  the  first  clauses  of  their  charters — the  first  position  of 
their  townships — the  first  labour  of  their  settlements. 

Tlie  carlv  colonists  too  were  nature’s  aristocracy.  Our  couii- 
try  was  not  worthy  of  them.  Taxed  by  a  despotic  government, 
and  tithed  by  an  usurping  hierarchy,  and,  yet  neither  j)roteeted 
by  the  one,  nor  allowed  to  worship  the  God  of  their  fathers  in 
peace  by  the  other  ;  stigmatized  as  rebels  b}’  the  former,  and  in¬ 
sulted  as  puritans  by  the  latter,  they  bravely  left  their  father- 
laud  and  sought  a  refuge  in  the  far  off  wilderness,  between  whicli 
and  the  scene  of  oppression,  rolled  the  broad  surges  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  grief  of  bidding  farewell  to  friends,  country,  and 
home,  did  not  produce  a  sentimental  lethargy,  but  was  borne 
with  manly  courage  and  Christian  heroism.  In  the  long  and 
tedious  voyage  their  hearts  sunk  not.  Their  spirit  did  not  fail 
them  in  the  midst  of  those  difficulties  and  dangers  with  which 
foreign  adventure  abounds.  The  sultry  climate,  the  swamp  and 
the  forest,  the  solitary  encampment,  and  the  whoop  of  the  savage, 
were  calmly  and  successfully  encountered.  Like  their  leaders, 
the  majority  of  them  were  men  of  God.  The  men  that  landed 
from  the  *  May-flower,’  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth,  felt  themselves 
to  be  '  chosen  vessels,’  and  the  consciousness  of  their  solemn  con¬ 
secration  was  the  deepest  sensation  of  their  religious  experience. 
The  preservation  of  the  ordinances  of  religion  was  a  principal 
endeavour  with  them.  The  first  trees  of  the  virgin  forest  were 
felled  for  the  sanctuary — 'a  man  was  famous  according  as  he 
had  lifteil  up  axes  upon  the  thick  trees.’  Truly  did  they  vow. 
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If  I  forget  tliec  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  hand  forget  her  eunning. 
Tlieir  inner  life  nourished  itself  hy  frequent  days  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  These  were  seasons  of  coveted  enjoyment.  Their  firm¬ 
ness  might  be  somewhat  stern,  their  rigidness  of  observance 
might  generate  formality,  yet  their  heart  was  with  God,  his  law 
their  guide,  his  glory  their  aim.  In  every  crisis  they  enquired 
at  the  oracle  of  Jehovah  ;  in  seasons  of  deliverance  they  entered 
his  courts  with  praise — ^a  multitude  that  kept  holyday;’  in 
times  of  impending  danger  they  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  him  to  whom  the  shields  of  the  earth  belong. 
They  were  a  people  worthy  of  those  high-sonlcd  patriots  who 
were  their  leaders,  both  in  civil  polity  and  religion.  Few  states¬ 
men  of  that  day  had  the  purity  of  Wiiithrop,  few  ministers  the 
learning  of  Cotton,  the  endowments  of  Hooker,  or  the  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  of  Roger  Williams. 

Mr.  Baird  begins  by  describing  the  general  appearance  and 
form  of  the  American  continent,  and  proceeds  to  sketch  the 
various  early  attempts  at  colonization.  Like  most  Americans, 
he  is  proud  of  his  country,  and  imagines  its  institutions  quite  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world.  W c  may 
enumerate  its  states,  and  even  read  their  charters,  talk  of  its 
congress,  senate,  and  president ;  we  may  even  study  the  immor¬ 
tal  charter  of  Jefferson,  and  yet  we  arc  but  in  ignorance  as  to 
the  spirit  of  American  institutions.  The  words  we  speak  arc 
svTubols  of  ideas  and  processes  unknown  to  ns,  initiation  more 
thorough  than  was  required  by  the  ancient  mysteries  will 
scarcely  profit  us.  However  we  console  ourselves,  we  are  not 
entirely  ignorant ;  we  know  what  voluntaryism  is,  and  bless 
God  for  our  knowledge  of  it,  as  developed  in  Mr.  Baird’s  book. 
That  we  have  some  idea  of  American  slavery,  Americans  know 
full  well.  The  world  is  convinced  that  Sydney  Smith  compre¬ 
hends  ^repudiation.’ 

It  is  especially  to  the  religions  condition  of  America  that  ^Ir. 
Baird  calls  the  attention  of  his  readers,  and  more  particularly  to 
the  nature,  working,  and  result  of  the  voluntary  principle.  The 
religious  character  of  the  early  colonists  being  briefly  delineated 
down  to  the  epoch  of  the  revolution,  Mr.  Baird  proceeds  to 
determine  the  effect  of  this  national  struggle  upon  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  America.  That  was  a  noble  conflict,  calling  into  action 
such  patriots  as  Washington,  and  counsellors  as  Franklin.  It 
was  a  war  of  principle  on  the  part  of  America,  a  war  of  oppres¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  Britain.  The  colonics  acted  with  heroic  re¬ 
solution,  British  valour  and  enterprize  quailed  before  them.  But 
war  is  adverse  to  religion ;  it  could  not  thrive  in  the  midst  of 
bloodshed  and  confusion.  Society  was  unsettled,  and  the 
opinions  of  men  became  unstable ;  French  liberalism  grew 
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popular,  and  the  pride  of  youthful  democracy  allied  itself  to 
inhdelity ;  released  from  human  bonds  it  fancied  itself  liberated 
from  divine  obligation.  The  dissolution  of  the  union  of 
church  and  state — an  union  which  had  subsisted  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  was  not  the  immediate 
result  of  the  revolution,  nor  was  it  effected  by  a  speedy  change. 
Even  in  Massachusetts,  down  to  1833,  the  church  was  allied  to 
the  state ;  neither  w  as  the  separation  of  church  and  state  the 
work  of  politicians  who  were  hostile  to  Christianity  :  it  was  the 
work  of  the  churches  themselves  and  of  their  ministers.  The 
first  state  in  which  it  was  achieved  w^is  the  most  unlikely.  Vir¬ 
ginia  w  as  a  colony  in  which  episcopacy  took  early  root ;  it  w  iis 
peopled  by  cavaliers,  whose  notions  of  church  government  were 
of  the  Laudean  school ;  but  in  Virginia  the  impious  union  was 
first  abolished  through  the  exertion  of  presbyterians  and  bap¬ 
tists.  Jefferson,  indeed,  gave  all  the  aid  in  his  power,  but  the 
^arch  infidel’  had  not  the  merit  of  originating  the  measure. 
Other  states  soon  followed  the  example  of  Virginia.  There 
were  men  who  were  rather  alarmed  at  such  movements ;  men 
like  Dr.  Dwight,  whose  heart  trembled  for  the  ark  of  God :  hut 
a  few  years  served  to  dissipate  these  fears.  The  book  before  us 
is  a  proof  of  the  power  of  the  voluntary  principle ;  it  exhibits 
the  working  of  that  system  in  a  free  country ; — the  churches  of 
America  are  'free  indeed.’  No  potentate  claims  to  be  their 
head  ;  they  arc  at  liberty  to  adopt  what  alterations  in  their  con¬ 
stitution  they  please ;  they  do  not  bow  to  congress  to  sanction  a 
prayer-book  or  ratify  a  confession.  No  man  has  power  to  in¬ 
trude  a  pastor  upon  a  parish — some  son  or  nephew,  that  must 
be  provided  for.  The  churches  are  not  in  fear  of  a  court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  if  they  exercise  discipline ;  sale  of  advow  sons  is 
unheard  of,  squabbles  about  church-rates  are  unknown.  The 
church  exercises  all  its  functions  with  the  utmost  fe<arlessness 
and  ease — no  sect  tramples  on  another.  The  episcopalian  as¬ 
sumes  no  lordly  dignity  over  the  baptist ;  no  bishop  rears  his 
mitred  front  in  the  halls  of  congress ;  the  arrogancy  and  in  do- 
leu^  of  a  hireling  priesthood  are  not  to  be  seen ;  nor  yet  is  the 
nation  horritied  at  the  pompous  and  inhuman  dicta  of  clerical 
justices  of  the  peace,  in  whose  eyes  poaching  is  the  worst  of 
crimes,  and  preservation  of  the  game  laws  the  first  of  duties ; 
the  days  aud  nights  of  their  legislators  are  not  wasted  by  inter¬ 
minable  controversies,  about  first  fruits  and  tithes,  church 
lauds,  and  regiu$n  donum.  No  man  pays  for  the  support  of 
another's  religion,  and  the  term  '  toleration  ’  is  not  found  on 
the  statute  b(^k.  The  church  of  Christ  stands  fast  in  the 
liberty  whcrcw’ith  Christ  makes  his  people  free,  neither  cast  in 
the  mould  of  antique  fashion,  nor  crushed  beneath  the  patronage 
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of  ciWl  power.  ^  The  churches  have  rest,  and  walking  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are 
multiplied.' 

But  has  this  voluntary  principle  energy  enough  to  support 
and  propagate  the  religion  of  Jesus?  The  problem  has  been 
solved ;  but  did  it  need  a  practical  solution  in  order  to  convince 
men  that  it  was  the  law  of  the  New  Testament  ?  The  economy 
of  Christ's  house  is  clearly  announced  in  the  Holy  oracles :  all 
compulsion  is  spumed — the  influence  of  the  heart  alone  is  re¬ 
cognised  ;  every  offering  must  be  spontaneous ;  what  is  wrung 
by  force  is  not  accepted.  Believers  in  Jesus  obey  his  law  of 
finance  and  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  gospel.  This 
principle  is  mighty  in  its  simplicity,  and  by  its  gigantic  energies 
carried  the  religion  of  the  cross  through  the  lloman  empire. 
Tlicn  the  church  was  free,  unfettered,  virtuous.  That  she  was 
corrupted  by  wealth  is  apparent,  and  that  wealth  came  from  the 
abuse  of  the  voluntary  principle.  Feuds  and  factions,  the  most 
disgraceful,  followed  her  union  with  the  state,  omens  of  the 
fatal  distractions  of  succeeding  times.  As  soon  as  she  leaned  on 
the  arm  of  the  state  for  defence,  and  depended  on  the  national 
exchequer  for  support,  her  native  energy  departed — the  panoply 
of  God  was  exchanged  for  the  armour  of  men ;  and,  her  feet  in¬ 
stead  of  being  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace, 
left  behind  them  traces  of  more  than  heathen  cmclty,  of  more 
than  Saracen  ferocity. 

For  what  is  the  past  history  of  the  state  church  of  this  coun- 
tr}’  ?  Is  it  not  the  roll  of  Ezekiel,  in  wdiich  was  written  *  lamen¬ 
tations,  and  mourning,  and  woe.'  Yet  such  effects  arc  the 
natural  fruits  of  the  system.  Is  not  its  very  foundation  par¬ 
tiality  and  injustice;  the  elevation  of  one  sect  by  the  thraldom 
of  others?  Upheld  at  the  national  expense,  it  gives  no  adequate 
return  of  labour;  dissenters  are  liable  to  heavy  disabilities, 
because  they  do  not  profess  the  national  faith ;  the  claims  of 
political  justice  are  thwarted,  and  the  rights  of  conscience 
usurped,  and  society  is  therefore  divided  into  exclusive  castes,  on 
principles  that  bear  the  stamp  of  impious  tyranny ;  and  religion 
itself  endures  the  suffocation  of  foolish  and  interested  friend¬ 
ship,  its  glory  is  stained,  its  unity  destroyed.  While  then 
the  past  utters  its  testimony  still  echoed  by  the  present — while 
the  woes  of  Ireland,  the  strifes  of  England,  and  tedious  litigations 
as  those  so  lately  seen  in  Scotland  continue,  we  must  agitate 
and  enlighten.  Our  opponents  have  not  been  slow  in  assigning 
motives  which  we  utterly  condemn — which  arc  at  variance  with 
every  principle  we  profess,  and  every  object  which  we  strive  to 
obtain.  If  they  have  not  been  able  to  rebut  our  reasonings, 
they  have  impugned  our  motives  as  treasonable  and  unscriptural  j 
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if  they  could  not  arrest  the  march  of  our  opinions,  or  bridle  the 
rapid  progress  of  knowledge  and  discussion,  they  have  not 
failed  to  brand  us  with  the  stigma  of  mean  and  mercenary  im¬ 
pulse.  We  wish  the  past  and  future  to  be  in  joyous  apposition ; 
we  wish  to  rescue  the  church  from  tlie  slavery  in  which  she  is 
buried  by  stooping  to  solicit  the  pay  and  patronage  of  the  state, 
aud  to  elevate  her  to  the  free  and  buoyant  attitude  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  society.  Shall  we  shrink  from  the  holy  task  ?  Can  it 
be,  that  a  state  church  will  have  long  existence  ?  The  sacredness 
of  its  name,  the  yejirs  of  its  duration,  the  wealth  of  its  palaces, 
the  truth  and  talent  of  its  defenders,  have  not  procured  immu¬ 
nity  from  the  spirit  of  search  and  of  reform.  Its  origin,  con¬ 
stitution,  aud  working,  have  been  carefully  investigated,  its 
doom  has  been  pronounced.  Can  such  a  system,  steeped  in 
injustice,  continue  to  flourish  in  a  period  of  spiritiml  reforma¬ 
tion? — a  system  so  unjust  to  dissenters,  whom  it  persecutes  and 
oppresses — whose  support  it  claims,  w  hose  persons  it  nauseates — 
so  unjust  to  its  own  adherents,  whose  independence  it  barters, 
whose  liberality  it  stilles,  whose  compliance  with  scriptural  law, 
and  enjoyment  of  Christian  privilege  in  support  of  their  pastors, 
it  forfeits  aud  prevents — so  unjust  to  religion,  whose  native 
strength  it  suspects,  and  whose  alleged  debility  it  feigns  to  assist 
by  its  compulsory  enactments — so  rebellious,  in  fine,  against  the 
Ilcad  of  the  church,  usurping  his  prerogative,  contravening  his 
statutes,  presenting  robbery  for  burnt-oflering  upon  his  altars, 
and  acting  as  if  he  had  not  infused  into  his  gospel  a  strength 
sulficieut  for  its  support  and  extension — as  if,  without  the  aid  of 
human  policy,  that  society  could  not  prosper  which  Jesus  has 
purchased  by  his  blood,  aud  which  is  protected  by  his  sceptre 
of  uuivci'sal  sovereignty.  AVill  the  age  which  glories  in  the 
erasure  of  monopolizing  charters  aud  patents,  exults  in  the 
abolition  of  the  nefarious  system  of  coloniiil  slavery,  and  is  per¬ 
petually  expressing  its  resolution  of  proceeding  still  more  boldly 
in  such  deeds  of  freedom  and  philanthropy,  suffer  an  institution 
like  the  established  church  to  remain  as  a  solitary  monument  of 
rapacity  and  despotism?  No;  as  surely  as  the  snow^  dissolves 
before  the  heat  of  summer,  must  this  institution  perish  in  the 
pn)gress  of  that  national  emancipation,  the  first  fruits  of  w  hich 
iuivc  been  so  auspiciously  reaped.  What  folly  to  fortify  error, 
when  men  arc  united  for  its  demolition ;  the  man  who  traces 
characters  of  self-applause  on  the  sand  during  the  recess  of  the 
tide  is  not  guilty  of  a  more  egregious  absurdity. 

But  we  appeal  to  America  on  behalf  of  the  w’orking  of  the  vo¬ 
luntary  principle.  hat  has  the  voluntary"  principle  done  in  that 
Country  ?  Mr.  Bmid’s  puhlication  is  designed  to  answer  the 

cpicstion.  By  what  test  shall  we  try  it  ?  Bv  the  architecture 
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of  the  churches?  Even  here  is  no  room  for  doubt ;  sacred 
edifices  in  the  larp^c  towns  being  equal  in  taste  and  splendour  to 
nianv  modern  ones  of  the  old  country.  Shall  we  try  it  by  the 
salaries  of  the  pastors?  We  shall  find  in  America  no  princely 
incomes  such  as  prelates  enjoy  in  England.  Yet  pastors  in  ex¬ 
pensive  towns  have  handsome  salaries,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  a  competency  is  enjoyed.  Rates  of  expense  in  living  vary 
very  much  in  America.  M.  Beaumont,  in  his  ‘  ^larie,  ou  Escla- 
vage  aux  Etats  Unis,'  exaggerates  when  he  decLarcs  the  ministry 
is  not  only  honourable,  but  lucrative — preachers  making  a  for¬ 
tune  in  a  few  years.  The  exaggeration  is  at  least  a  presumption 
of  the  truth  of  our  statement.  Or  shall  we  judge  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  voluntary  principle  by  the  church  accommodation  ?  Even 
here,  where  the  greatest  difficulty  is  to  be  encountered  from  a 
rapidly  increasing  and  far  spread  population  in  new  settlements. 
Me  are  not  afraid  of  the  test,  especially  if  placed  side  by  side 
M’ith  the  means  of  religious  instruction  enjoyed  by  British  colo¬ 
nies.  Mr.  Baird  M'as  an  eye  u  itness  to  the  process  of  providing 
uccommodation,  and  thus  speaks  of  it : 

*  Thus  when  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  in  February,  18.31,  I  visited  the 
town  of  Montgomer)',  in  company  M’ith  a  M'orthy  baptist  minister,  in  the 
course  of  an  extensive  tour  through  the  western  states,  in  behalf  of  one 
of  our  benevolent  societies.  It  was  then  hardly  more  than  a  large  village, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  second  of  the  two  days  we  spent  in  it,  we 
preached  in  a  large  school-house  which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  wais  the 
only  place  for  holding  religious  meetings  existing  there  at  the  time.  We 
had  a  good  congregation,  though  a  circus  was  held  hard  by.  Just  three 
years  alter,  when  repeating  the  same  tour,  I  spent  a  Sabbath,  and  one  or 
two  days  more  at  the  same  spot,  but  under  amazingly  different  circum¬ 
stances.  In  the  morning  I  preached  in  a  presbyterian  church,  built  of 
frames,  and  covered  with  boards,  and  every  May  comfortable,  to  at  least 
()00  persons.  The  church,  which  reckoned  100  members,  had  got  a 
young  man  as  pastor,  to  whom  they  gave  a  yearly  stii)cnd  of  1,000 
dollars.  At  niglit  I  preached  in  a  baptist  church,  built  of  brick,  but  not 
quite  finished,  M’hich  could  hold  .300  j)ersons  at  least,  besides  these, 
there  M’erc  one  methodist  episcopal,  and  one  protestant  methodist  church, 
each,  in  as  far  as  1  recollect,  as  large  as  the  baptist  church.  Tlicn  there 
was  an  episcopal  church,  not  less  in  size,  though  probably  with  a  smaller 
congregation  than  the  baptist  church.  And  withal,  there  wjis  a  Roman 
catholic  church,  though  not  a  large  one,  I  believe.  All  this  after  an 
interval  of  only  three  years  !  Eventful  years  they  had  been.  A  revival 
of  religion,  which  took  place  during  one  of  them,  had  brought  many 
souls  to  the  knowledge  of  salvation.’ — p.  300. 

Shall  we  turn  now  to  institutions  of  learning?  What  shall 
we  say  of  103  colleges  and  10,0(K)  students,  or,  taking  in  other 
schools  almost  on  an  equality  w’ith  the  colleges,  173  seminaries 
Rud  16,233  calumni.  Sixty-one  of  the  103  colleges  have  been 
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opened  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Baird  estimates 
thjit,  since  the  year  1816,  a  sum  approaching  to  2,000,000  dollars 
has  l)oen  raised  by  voluntary  effort  for  the  erection  and  endow¬ 
ment  of  colleges.  Eighty-two  of  these  colleges  are  under  the 
iuffueuce  of  decided  orthodoxy  and  active  piety.  We  do  not  for 
a  moment  compare  such  institutions  on  the  aggregate  with  those 
of  similar  name  at  home,  yet  some  of  them  need  not  blush  at 
the  comparison.  Biblical  literature  is  advancing  with  rapid 
pace  in  America.  Some  of  our  best  books  in  the  English  tongue, 
on  that  science,  are  imported  from  the  States.  Sunday  school 
teaching  is  also  widely  cultivated.  On  the  Sabbath,  before  he 
left  his  home  for  Washington,  there  to  become  his  country's 
chief  magistrate,  and  alas,  w  ithin  a  month  afterw  ards  to  die,  the 
late  President  Harrison  met  as  usual  his  Bible  class,  a  class  of 
young  women  in  a  humble  Sunday  school  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio.  Opportune  aid  to  very  many  young  men  during  the 
period  of  their  studies  is  also  afforded  by  the  American  educa¬ 
tion  society,  while  a  simihir  society  in  the  episcopal  church  is  at 
present  assisting  about  a  seventh  of  all  the  students  in  its  various 
theological  schools.  The  18th  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  this 
work  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  theological  seminaries, 
especially  those  of  Andover  and  Princeton.  The  entire  number  of 
these  belonging  to  orthodox  protestants,  are  38,  with  nearly  1,500 
students.  ‘  The  angel  w  ho  redeems  from  all  evil  bless  the  lads.' 

Amidst  a  population  of  such  rapid  grow  th  and  wide  extent  as 
that  of  the  United  States,  there  must  be  much  need  for  the 
operations  of  a  home  missionary  society.  Hear  w  hat  the  volun¬ 
tary  principle  does  in  one  of  these  societies, .  the  American 
Home  Missionary. 

*  liCt  U9  now  turn  to  what  w’as  done  by  this  society  in  the  year  ending 
Ist  of  May,  184*2.  During  that  year  it  had  791  missionaries  and  agents, 
of  whom  548  had  been  in  its  sei^dce  the  preceding  vear,  and  243  w’ere 
employ e<l  for  the  first  time.  Tliese  men  laboured  in  all  the  States  and 
Torritorics  of  the  Union  ;  a  few,  also,  in  Canada.  Tlie  number  of  pres- 
byterian  and  congregational  churches  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  had  ken 
doubled  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  the  society’s  means.  The  number 
of  congregations  and  missionary  stations  occupied,  w’as  987  ;  and  the 
Sunday  schools  and  Bilde  classes  under  the  direction  of  the  missionaries 
were  attended  by  64,300  persons.  In  288  congregations,  the  sum  of 
14,476  dollars  had  been  collected  for  religious  and  benevolent  societies, 
and  many  of  the  feeble  churches  had  contributed  largely  for  them  in  aid 
of  missions  to  the  heathen.  There  had  been  revivals  iii  109  churches, 
and  3,018  conversions  were  reported  bv  288  missionaries.  The  dis¬ 
bursements  of  the  society  were  107,085  dollars ;  the  receipts  95,291.' 
— p.  313. 

The  American  mission  of  the  presbyteriau  church  is  no  way 
belaud. 
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•  From  1838  to  1841.  the  missionaries  increased  from  31  to  272.  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report  for  1841,  which  is  the  latest  I  have  seen.  It  pre¬ 
sents  a  summary  for  that  year  of  272  missionaries  employed  ;  500  Sun¬ 
day  schools,  attended  by  at  least  25.000  scholars,  connected  with  the 
churches  under  their  care ;  3,100  members  added  to  the  churches,  of 
whom  were  1,800  upon  examination  of  their  faith,  and  1,300  upon  letteis 
of  recommendation  from  other  churches  ;  22,000  persons  gathered  into 
temperance  societies ;  35,455  dollars  of  receipts.  The  average  expense 
of  each  missionary  was  130  dollars.  Tlie  Board  pursues  the  wise  course 
of  simply  helping  congregations  that  as  yet  are  unable  to  maintain  pas¬ 
tors,  by  granting  them  so  much  on  their  undertaking  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  ' — p.  319. 

And  there  are  also  home  missions  of  the  episcopal,  baptist, 
and  methodist  churches.  All  labouring  in  the  common  field, 
all  earnestly  promoting  the  common  salvation. 

Efforts  to  difluse  the  sacred  scriptures  are  no  less  vigorously 
prosecuted  in  America.  The  voluntary  principle  manifests  its 
power  and  zeal  in  the  circulation  of  religious  tracts  and  books. 
The  operations  of  no  society  in  America  seem  to  have  been  prose¬ 
cuted  with  greater  vigour  or  more  wisdom.  Its  report  for  1842, 
states,  that  since  its  commencement  it  has  sent  forth  1,016  dif¬ 
ferent  publications,  of  which  131  form  volumes  of  vjurious  sizes 
by  themselves ;  and  the  remainder  are,  with  few  exceptions,  what 
are  called  tracts,  each  consisting  of  four  pages  and  upwards,  but 
re(iuiring  more  than  one  to  make  a  volume.  It  has  published 
some  broad-sheets  and  hand-bills  for  posting  up  in  public  places, 
or  otherwise.  And  besides  these  1,016  publications  at  home,  it 
has  aided  in  the  publication  of  1,634  in  foreign  lands.  The 
copies  of  its  publications  thrown  off  last  year  amounted  to 
4,812,000,  of  which  245,000  were  volumes.  During  the  same 
period,  4,478,799,  including  185,152  volumes,  actually  issued 
from  its  depository.  Among  the  volumes  were  2,786  sets  of  the 
Evangelical  Family  Library,  of  fifteen  volumes  each ;  and  524 
sets  of  the  Cliristian  Library,  of  forty-five  volumes  each.  Above 
8,(XX)  separate  volumes,  also,  of  these  sets  were  sold,  and  91,000 
copies  of  the  Christian  Almanac  for  the  United  States.  From 
100  to  150,000  of  some  of  the  smaller  tracts  were  distributed, 
and  the  total  scut  into  circulation  during  17  years  has  been 
1,220,090,921  pages,  or  about  123,000,000  of  tracts  and  volumes. 
The  receipts  for  last  year  amounted  to  34,941  dollars  from  dona¬ 
tions,  and  56,214  from  sales;  in  all,  91,155  dollars.  Fifteen 
thousand  dollars  were  sent  to  foreign  countries  in  aid  of  the 
tract  cause  abroad. 

*  I  shall  now"  conclude  by  giving  the  summary  of  what  w’as  accom¬ 
plished  in  New  \  nrk  during  the  six  months  j)receding  the  20lh  June. 
1842,  as  presented  at  the  regular  monthly  puljlic  meeting,  held  in  one 
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of  the  churches  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  published  in  one  of  the 
religious  papers  of  that  city  : — 

*  1,047  Average  number  of  visitors  (or  distributors). 

309,871  Tracts  distributed. 

604  Bibles,  and  505  Testaments  received  from  the  New  York  Bible 
Society,  and  sup])lied  to  the  destitute. 

2,096  Volumes  from  the  Ward  Libraries. 

1,079  Children  gjithered  into  Sabbath  schools. 

335  Children  gathered  into  public  schools. 

131  Persons  gathered  into  Bible  classes. 

622  Persons  induced  to  attend  church. 

835  Temperance  pledges  obtained. 

633  District  Prayer-meetings  held. 

15  Backsliders  reclaimed. 

218  Persons  hopefully  converted. 

155  Converts  united  with  evangelical  churches.* — pp.  375 — 378. 

What  simple  machinery,  wliat  immense  results  !  The  reli¬ 
gious  literature  of  America  has  a  life  and  healthful  ness  in  it 
quite  refreshing  to  contemplate. 

*  Nearly  sixty  evangelical  religious  newspapers  arc  ])iiblished  once  a 
week.  The  ^lethodists  publish  eight,  including  one  in  the  German 
tongue,  and  all  under  the  direction  of  their  conference.  The  Episcopa¬ 
lians  have  twelve ;  the  Baptists  nine  or  ten  ;  the  Presbyterians  of  all 
classes,  including  the  Congregationalists,  Dutch  and  German,  Reformed, 
and  Lutherans,  about  thirty  more.  This  estimate  includes  evangelicjil 
protestant  papers  only.  In  all,  they  cannot  have  fewer  than  250,000 
subscribers.  The  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist),  published  at  New 
York,  has  about  26,000  ;  a  few  years  ago  it  had  30,000,  but  the  number 
fell  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  other  methodist  papers.  Tlie 
New  York  ()bser\Tr  has  16,000  subscribers,  and  several  of  the  rest  have 
a  circulation  of  from  5,000  to  10,000  each.* — p.  384. 

In  every  department  of  beneficence,  the  voluntary  principle  is 
called  into  exercise.  Its  power  is  not  of  occasional  but  steady 
o|>eration.  It  is  not  like  the  thunder  shower  drenching  one 
valley  and  scarce  shedding  a  few  drops  upon  another.  But  it 
resembles  the  ‘  waters  above  the  firmament,'  whieh  pour  them¬ 
selves  down  in  copious,  fertilising,  universal  showers.  The 
population  of  America  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  500,000  a 
year,  and  it  requires  a  great  effort  to  supply  this  augmenting 
number  w’ith  the  means  of  grace.  One  would  think  that  the 
energies  of  the  American  churches  would  all  be  expended  on 
home  operations.  M  hen  we  read,  that  annuallv  880  churches 
are  erected  at  an  ex]>ensc  of  about  1,500,(XX)  dollars  ;  and  that 
about  1, 1B0,2(K)  dollars  are  expended  on  ministers'  salaries ; 
that  1,(KX)  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  supported  by  the  Home 
Missions ;  and  that  all  such  operations  and  contributions  must 
l>c  every  year  not  only  kept  up,  but  increased,  we  might  think 
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that  the  churches  of  the  United  States  might  be  fully  occupied 
with  the  masses  which  are  spreading  over  their  own  prairies  and 
vallevs,  and  stretching  to  the  new  settlements  of  Iowa,  and 
Wisconsin.  But  voluntaryism  is  an  expansive  principle.  It 
grows  with  the  exigencies  which  need  its  supply.  It  began  of 
old  at  Jerusalem,  but  it  soon  embraced  the  civilized  world.  It 
may  commence  at  home,  spread  through  a  neighbourhood,  and 
fill  a  country ;  but  its  undulations  grow  wider  and  fuller  as  they 
recede  from  the  centre  of  its  birth,  till  they  are  commensurate 
with  the  bounds  of  the  globe.  So  it  has  wrought  in  America. 
It  had  been  well  had  the  Indians  been  converted,  and  not  shot, 
or  driven  to  the  west.  Kind  treatment  might  have  dispossessed 
them  of  much  of  their  hostility  to  civilization  and  religion. 
The  great  sins  of  America  arc  her  treatment  of  the  Indians  and 
negroes.  Let  her  emancipate  the  one,  and  ^  do  justly  and  love 
mercy,'  in  respect  to  the  other.  Let  her  give  liberty  to  her 
sable  bondmen,  and  preserve  inviolate  her  treaties  with  the  red 
men.  *  Let  her  unloose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  undo  the  licavy 
burdens,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  break  every  yoke. 
Then  shall  her  light  break  forth  as  the  morning,  and  her  health 
spring  forth  speedily ;  and  the  righteousness  of  the  Lord  go 
before  her  :  his  glory  shall  be  her  rearw  ard.' 

Mr.  Baird  has  not  described  the  conduct  of  the  American 
government  towards  the  Indians,  as  it  appears  to  us.  We  recur 
with  pleasure  to  the  efforts  of  the  churches,  to  tlie  labours  of 
Eliot,  Mayhew^,  Sergeant,  and  Edw^ards.  But  the  tribes  arc 
dying  out,  melting  like  snow’  before  the  advance  of  white  men, 
whose  pioneers  arc  gunpowder,  brandy,  and  small-pox. 

The  world  shares  in  the  power  and  effort  of  American  volun¬ 
taryism.  There  is  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  sustained  by  3,000  churches,  and  2,000,000 
Christians,  having  26  missions  in  various  parts  of  the  world : 
embracing  87  stations,  145  ordained  missiomarics,  44  lay- helpers, 
and  other  assistants  to  the  number  of  560,  and  expending  an¬ 
nually  300,000  dollars — educating  24, 100  youth  in  its  schools, 
working  in  31  languages,  by  15  printing  establishments,  to  the 
extent  of  290,000,000  pages  of  book-tracts,  and  scriptures. 
Then  there  is  the  Board  for  Presbyterian  missions,  having  65 
labourers ;  the  Baptist  Board,  with  its  97  missionaries,  and  102 
native  preachers ;  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  supporting 
85  missionaries ;  other  sects,  the  Episcopal  church,  the  Lutheran 
church,  and  United  Brethren,  are  pursuing  the  same  good  work. 
The  Foreign  Evangelical  Society  is  busy  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  and  among  the 
population  of  Low  er  Canada. 

It  refreshes  us  to  behold  such  activity  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
such  liberality  for  the  heathen,  amounting  yearly  to  572,198 
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dolUn.  It  is  not  the  result  of  feverish  excitement,  but  of  t 
steady,  vigorous,  warm  piety,  which  is  more  and  more  assuming 
the  aspect  of  his  generosity,  ‘  who,  though  he  was  rich  yet  for  our 
sakcs  became  poor.’  Shall  we  omit  the  Colonization  Society, 
Mr.  Baird  has  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  it.  We  8us|)ect  its 
principles,  and  certainly  the  motives  of  its  advocates  have  not 
been  disguised.  It  has  become  a  kind  of  safety  valve.  Bv 
removing  free  blacks  away  from  their  shackled  brethren,  it  sends 
away  such  excitement  as  might  tempt  the  negro  to  wrest  his 
freedom  from  his  masters.  It  rivets  bondage  on  the  sons  of 
Ham ;  and  exiles  from  America  many  who  must  claim  it  for 
their  native  soil.  Mr.  Baird  calmlv  savs  of  it : 

•  Its  friends  have  been  apt  to  recommend  it  as  presenting  the  sole 
method  of  ridding  the  United  States  of  slaven*’.  Tliis  is  absurd.  It  has 
diverted  the  minds  of  slave-holders  in  the  south,  from  the  duty  of  uni¬ 
versally  emancijMiting  their  slaves,  whether  they  shall  remain  in  the 
country  or  not ;  and  in  so  far  it  has  done  mischief.  Its  friends  ha>’e 
said  too  much  also,  about  the  impossibility’  of  the  coloured  population, 
rising  to  respectability  and  political  equality’  in  the  United  States.  The 
dithculties  are  indeed  great,  but  good  men  should  never  lend  their  aid  b 
fostering  the  unreasonable  prejudices  ag*dinst  the  coloured  race,  enter¬ 
tained  by  too  large  a  part  of  our  people.’ — p.  719. 

May  we  not  now  appeal  to  the  voluntaryism  of  America,  as  a 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  much  abused  and  misunderstood 
voluntary  principle  ?  Considering  all  the  circumstances,  may 
we  not  pronounce  the  demonstration  complete  ?  \  oluntaryism, 
as  Mr.  Baird  has  well  shown,  had  had  many  obstacles  to  con¬ 
tend  with  in  America ;  such  as  the  vastness  of  the  country,  while 
emigrants  from  various  nations  bring  with  them  a  great  variety 
of  opinions  —  the  thinness  of  the  population,  the  area  of  the 
United  States  territory’,  being  more  than  2,0(X),000  square  miles 
(the  great  valley  of  ^lississippi  being  six  times  as  large  as  the 
kingdom  of  France),  and  the  population  in  1810  being  17,068,666 
a  very  small  population  to  a  surface  so  immense.  Mr.  Baird 
also  notices  slavery  as  among  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  complete 
success  of  the  voluntary  principle.  This  curse  blights' all  withiu 
its  reach,  masters  as  well  as  senants,  hardening  the  one,  bar- 
barising  the  other.  We  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Baird’s  honesty  in 
speaking  out  agmnst  slavery,  though  perhaps  his  language  might 
have  been  stronger  and  more  pointed.  *  It  must  be  noted,  that 
while  such  are  the  difficulties  that  oppose  the  maintenance  of  a 
Christian  ministry’  in  the  slave-holding  states,  there  is  a  specif 
necessity  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  there.  It  is  emphati¬ 
cally  by  the  hearing  of  the  word,  that  the  slaves  can  be  expected 
to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  salvation.  A  most  unwise  and  in- 
i(piitous  legislation  has  in  most  of  those  states  forbidden  the 
teaching  of  the  slaves  to  read!  And  although,  doubtless,  this 
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liw  is  not  universallT  obeyed,  and  here  and  there  a  good  many 
can  both  read,  and  teach  others  to  do  so  privately,  yet,  it  is  from 
the  voice  of  the  lixiiig  teacher,  that  the  great  bulk  of  that  class 
in  the  United  States  must  receive  instruction  in  diunc  things. 
Thanks  be  to  C^l !  no  legislature  iu  any  state  has  forbidden  the 
jureachiug  of  the  Gospel  to  those  who  are  in  bonds  of  slavery ; 
and  many  thousands  of  them,  it  is  believed,  have  uot  heard  it  in 
vain.’  (p.  79.) 

There  are  those  who  suppose,  that  a  state  must  be  infidel  or 
atheistic,  if  it  do  not  endow  some  Christiiui  sect.  Mr.  Baird 
shews,  that  the  American  government  cannot  be  justly  charged 
with  either  indifference  or  hostilitv  to  Christianitv.  He  has  in- 
sorted  an  able  paper  on  this  subject,  from  Dr.  Wheaton,  ambas¬ 
sador  from  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of  Berlin;  a  paper 
worthy  of  a  cim?ful  perusal. 

Book  V.  of  Mr.  Baird’s  treatise,  is  entitled  *  The  Church  and 
Pulpit  iu  America.’  It  contains  much  interesting  and  useful 
information  on  a  variety  of  topics.  There  is  in  this  section, 
a  chapter  on  revivals,  written  expressly  for  the  work  by  the 
Rev.  C.  A.  Goodrich,  of  Yale  College.  It  is  a  long  and  able 
paper,  entering  calmly,  minutely,  and  scripturally  into  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  written  in  a  lucid  and  elegant  style.  But  we  have  not 
left  ourselves  room  for  further  rennurks,  or  for  any  extracts. 
Manv  of  Mr.  Baird’s  notices  iu  reference  to  the  organization 
and  discipline  of  the  American  churches,  are  meant  especially 
for  contiuentid  readers,  who  know'  the  church  merely  as  a  state 
cori)oration,  and  its  discipline  only  by  report. 

Book  ^T.,  gives  an  account  of  the  evangelical  churches  iu 
America,  the  history,  progress,  and  statistics,  of  the  various 
sects.  The  information  communicated  is  authenticated  by  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence.  We  believe  it  is  the  fullest  and  most  impartiid 
account,  which  Inis  yet  been  given  to  the  British  public.  The 
five  great  divisions  of  the  American  church  may  thus  be  arranged  : 


Churche*  or 
Places  of 
Worship. 

Ministers. 

CommuuictnU 

Population. 

Episcopalian 
Congregational  . 
Baptist  .  .  . 
Presbyterian 
Methodist  ,  . 

1,1  G  4 
1,5(K) 
8,5G1 
G,61 1 
25,134 

1,033 

1,250 

4,375 

4,161 

4,112 

105,745 

160,000 

622,478 

591,803 

935,418 

712,000 

1,0(H),(X)0 

3,423,000 

3,312,000 

5,400,(X)0 

42,970 

U,931 

2,115,441 

13,847,(K)0 

The  number  of  ministers  iu  the  above  table,  excludes  Metho 
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dist  local  preachers,  and  licentiates  of  the  Baptist  and  Presby¬ 
terian  churches,  who  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  tlian  l,0(jb. 
Thus,  taking  the  population  of  the  States  by  the  returns  of 
1842,  there  is  an  orthodox  minister  of  some  denomination  or 
other,  for  every  1,200  souls.  What  a  blissful  result  of  Christian 
principle. 

Book  Vn.,  contains  an  account  of  the  uncvangclical  sects, 
Papists,  Unitarians,  Universalists,  Jews,  Socialists,  Shakers,  and 
Mormonites.  Mr.  Baird  is  pretty  full  on  the  subject  of  Uiiitarian- 
ism,  and  especially  on  its  origin  in  New  England.  IIow  artfully 
and  insidiously  the  poison  wrought  its  way  into  the  churches. 
Error  was  gradually  introduced  by  ^tlie  sleight  of  men  and 
cunning  craftiness.^  A  lesson  to  all  to  beware  of  any  defection, 
to  maintain  without  compromise,  or  modification,  every  clement 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  growrth  of  popery  in  the 
American  states.  Many  fearful  predictions  have  been  uttered 
about  its  final  triumph  in  the  republic.  Travellers  of  very  op¬ 
posite  views  unite  in  such  gloomy  forebodings.  The  fantastic 
sketches  of  Captain  Marryatt,  are  tinged  deeply  with  such 
colouring.  The  same  results  abound  in  the  rapid  and  brilliant 
generalizations  of  De-Tocqueville.  But  the  spirit  of  American 
freedom  is  hostile  to  popery,  which  increases  mainly,  if  not  solely, 
by  the  large  emigrations  from  Germany  and  Ireland.  Bishop 
England  admits,  that  50,000  papists  in  his  diocese  had  been  lost 
to  the  mother  church  by  conversion  to  Protestantism.  Poj)cry 
is  supported  in  America,  how’cvcr,  by  large  grants  from  the  Pro^ 
paganda  Society  in  France,  and  the  Leopold  Society  in  Austria. 
We  have  no  fears  for  Anieric<a,  though  we  know  that  popish  in¬ 
fluence  puts  forth  its  utmost  energies  to  proselytise  in  the 
prairies  of  the  far  west.  The  other  sects  need  not  to  be  noticed. 
They  are  mere  froth-bubbles,  that  rise  for  a  moment  and  soon 
vanish.  The  foreign  missions  of  the  American  churches,  which 
we  have  already  noticed,  are  fully  developed  by  Mr.  Baird,  in 
Book  Vlll. 

Of  the  immense  mass  of  information,  so  lucidly  arranged  and 
compacted,  we  have  given  but  a  brief  and  hurried  outline.  e 
have  read  the  book  with  unmingled  satisfaction.  No  work  on 
America  can  at  all  compete  with  it.  Few'  persons  have  enjoyed 
such  advantages  for  the  compihatiou  of  such  a  work,  as  Mr. 
Baird.  lie  travelled  the  Union  frequently^  as  the  agent  of 
various  religious  societies ;  and  is  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
leading  ministers  and  members  of  the  various  religious  dcuoini- 
nations.  No  little  time  and  pains  must  have  been  s])ent  in  col¬ 
lecting  the  materials  out  of  which  this  treatise  on  the  religious 
condition  of  America  has  been  compiled.  It  will  become  the 
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standard  book  of  reference  on  the  subject.  He  lias  also  been 
much  in  Europe,  and  this  book  is  specially  meant  for  inquirers 
on  the  coutineut ;  and  has  been  published,  both  in  the  French 
and  German  languages.  It  must  enlighten  every  honest  in¬ 
quirer,  who  wishes  to  know'  the  pow  er,  purity,  and  life  of  the 
church,  when  separated  from  state  domination.  There  are  minds 
in  France  and  Germany  panting  for  spiritual  freedom,  to  whom 
this  book  w  ill  be  a  welcome  repast.  The  men  w  ho  are  moving 
in  England  for  the  abolition  of  the  establishment,  will  also  find  in 
it  many  incitements  to  persevere  in  their  arduous  course,  for, 

‘  in  due  time  they  shall  reap  if  they  faint  not.*  We  take  leave 
of  the  author  with  sincere  gratitude,  for  the  information  he  has 
given  us  in  so  interesting  a  form,  and  with  unfeigned  admiration 
of  his  patient  labour,  in  accurate  statistical  calculation,  in  honest 
and  impartial  ciniuiry.  Ilis  earnest  and  prayerful  desire,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  cause  of  God  and  truth  on  the  earth,  recommend  liim  and 
his  volume  to  the  churches  of  Christ,  lie  has  done  a  good  work 
on  behalf  of  spiritual  Christianity,  in  exhibiting  the  American 
churches  in  their  freedom  and  energy,  so  that  their  '  zeal  may 
provoke  very  many.* 


Art.  IV.  The  Print  Collector. — An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  necessary 
for  pursuing  a  Collection  of  Ancient  Prints.  Containing  Suggestions 
as  to  the  Mode  of  commencing  Collector,  the  Selection  of  Specimens, 
the  Prices  and  Care  of  Prints :  also,  Notices  of  the  Marks  of  Pro¬ 
prietorship  used  by  Collectors :  Remarks  on  the  ancient  and  modern 
Practice  of  the  Art :  and  a  Catalogue-raisonnd  of  Books  on  Engrav¬ 
ings  and  Prints,  Small  Quarto.  London  :  Saunders  and  Otley.  1844. 

2.  The  Art  of  Engraving,  with  the  various  Modes  of  Operation : 
illustrated  with  Specimens  of  the  different  Styles  of  Engraving, 
By  T.  H.  Fielding.  London:  Ackerman.  1841. 

The  'Print  Collector*  is  a  pleasing,  and  in  some  respects,  an  in¬ 
structive  book,  but  passing  rather  too  superficially  for  real  use, 
over  a  subject,  which  demands  more  than  most  others,  accurate 
and  distinct  exemplification.  The  simple  question — AVhat  is  it 
that  constitutes  a  good  print  ?  fippcals  to  a  degree  and  (piality  of 
skill  attained  by  few;  implying  a  readiness  and  certainty  of 
judgment,  neither  very  commonly  possessed,  nor  very  easily 
put  into  language  when  the  possessor  may  be  called  upon  for 
definition.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  stating  these  facts :  we 
may  point  to  dexterities  of  execution,  to  lines  and  intersections 
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of  great  beauty  and  effect,  to  harmonious  and  expressive 
combinations,  yet  in  all  this  there  may  be  a  very  meagre 
amount  of  clear  and  definite  explanation.  The  terms  of  our  ex¬ 
position  may  be  correct  and  explicit,  involnng  sound  principle 
and  just  criticism,  and  they  may  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  the 
initiated,  but  they  are  caviare  to  the  million,  and  not  to  the 
million  only,  but  to  not  a  few  who  have  ^vcn,  it  may  he,  the 
best  part  of  a  life  to  the  study  of  graphic  art.  The  truth  is, 
we  believe,  that  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
obtain  knowledge  about  these  matters,  but  beyond  it  there  is  re¬ 
quired,  in  addition  to  a  sharp  and  sure  discrimination,  somewhat, 
if  not  of  direct  practice,  of  conversance,  at  least,  with  those  to 
whom  the  processes  arc  familiar. 

Dilettanti  are  a  numerous  family ;  expert  in  the  small  tjilk  of 
collcctorship,  adepts  in  the  mysteries  of  proofs  and  ‘  states/  in¬ 
fallible  in  knowledge  of  the  minutest  variations  to  which  a  plate 
may  have  been  subjected  in  the  course  of  its  ^  eventful  history'/ 
but  too  often  grievously  deficient  in  all  that  lies  w  ithout  tliis 
contracted  circle.  Such  skill  as  this  is  cheap  enough ;  a  little 
reading ;  much  poring,  with  armed  eye,  over  etchings  and  en¬ 
gravings  ;  the  average  quantum  of  gossiping  in  sale-rooms  and 
print-shops ;  a  catalogue  acquaintance  with  the  principal  collec¬ 
tions  ;  such  a  course  of  discipline  as  this,  in  combination  w  ith  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  self-coiifidciice,  will  richly  furnish  forth 
an  accomplished  connoisseur.  The  artistic  study  of  these  things 
is  an  altogether  diftcrent  and  more  arduous  affair,  and  cveiy 
really  instructive  dissertation  on  the  subject  must  keep  tliis 
steadily  in  view.  To  know  not  only  what  is  to  be  admired,  but 
why  we  are  to  admire ;  not  merely  to  give  details,  but  to  assign 
reasons ;  to  evolve  principle  from  experiment,  both  in  success 
and  failure  ; — in  such  a  mode  of  treatment  there  might  be  some 
chance  of  acquiring  knowdedge  for  which  we  do  not  at  present 
know  exactly  where  to  look. 

The  volume  in  our  hands  travels  lightly  and  pleasantly  enough 
along  the  high  road  of  art  graphical :  miscellaneous  observations 
on  print-collecting — illustrative  anecdotes,  not  very  new,  nor 
quite  correctly  told ;  Michael  Angelo  and  his  mutilated  Cupid, 
Payne  Knight,  and  Pistrucci — classification  and  modes  of  graving 
— selection  of  prints,  peculiarities,  accidents,  tricks — prices, 
auction-room.  Niellos,  and  their  discovery  by  Zani — limits  and 
characteristics  of  a  collection — care  and  keeping  of  prints — col¬ 
lecting  miscellanies,  false  proofs — bibliography.  This  may  not 
be  a  very  systematic  arrangement,  but  it  is  at  least  sufficiently 
comprehensive  both  for  instruction  and  amusement,  and  it  will 
be  found  to  contain  something  of  the  first,  with  more  of  the 
latter.  The  precise  proportion  of  each  may  perhaps  be  more 
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clearly  illustrated  by  a  few  desultory  remarks  than  by  a  compact 
dissertation.  We  hare  referred  to  a  want  of  correctness  in  our 
author's  anecdotic  narrations,  and  we  give  the  following,  both  as 
an  instance  of  this  defect,  and  as  an  example  of  the  calamities  to 
which  the  self-confident  arc  exposed. 

•  Hudson,  the  portrait  painter,  the  master  of  Sir  Joshua,  was  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  obtain  a  fine  impression  of  the  very  rare  etching  by  Rembrandt, 
called  the  coach  landscape.  On  occasion  of  this  acquisition  he  gave  a 
supper  to  his  amateur  friends  at  which  to  display  his  purchase.  Ren- 
jamin  Wilson,  his  brother  painter,  who  had  a  good  judgment  in  this 
branch  of  art,  and  knew  that  Hudson  had  very  little,  though  affecting 
great  enthusiasm  for  it,  amused  himself  at  his  expense.  He  etched  a 
plate  in  the  style  of  Rembrandt,  and  sent  an  impression  to  Paris,  and 
circulated  a  report  at  home  that  there  had  been  discovered  in  Fnince  a 
print  by  Rembrandt,  hitherto  unknown,  and  apparently  a  companion  to 
the  coach  landscape ;  that  money  had  been  ofiered  for  it  for  the  king’s 
collection,  but  the  proprietor  meant  to  bring  it  to  England  for  sale. 
Hudson  hereupon,  to  anticipate  his  English  friends,  hasted  over  to  Paris 
and  bought  the  print.  On  his  return  he  collected  all  his  amateur  friends 
in  I^ndon  to  a  second  supper,  given  specially  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
ceiving  their  congratulations,  and  which  he  received  accordingly.  Very 
shortly  after  this,  the  whole  of  the  same  party,  and  Hudson  with  them, 
were  invited  to  a  supper  at  Wilson’s.  When  all  were  introduced  to  the 
supper- table,  every  plate  was  found  turned  down,  and  on  the  guests 
lifting  them,  behold  under  every  one  appeared  an  impression  of  the  un¬ 
happy  companion  of  the  coach  landscape,  and  under  Hudson’s  plate  lay 
the  money  that  he  had  paid  to  Wilson’s  confederate  in  Paris  for  the 
purchase.* 

This  anecdote  is  neither  well  nor  accurately  given.  It  is  true 
in  the  main  fact,  but  all  the  circumstances  arc  either  gratuitous 
or  exaggerated,  and  by  much  too  ornamental  for  the  somewhat 
rough  and  coarse  habits  of  the  parties  concerned.  There  wtis 
no  correspondence  with  Paris,  nothing  said  of  a  tempting  otier 
from  the  BibUothe(pie  Roy  ale,  nor  of  a  contemplated  voyage  to  the 
English  El  Dorado,  in  quest  of  a  wealthy  and  w  itless  purchascT. 
Hudson  was  much  less  of  a  gull  than  the 'print-collector'  makes 
him,  and  his  speculation  came  rather  more  within  the  limits  of 
prudence  and  probability,  than  appears  in  the  present  version. 

The  print  lies  before  us,  having  been  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  in  our  possession.  It  has  the  stamped  initials  M.  H. 
(Michael  llysbrack,  we  believe),  and  is  pencil-marked  with  the 
significant  monosyllable  '  scarce,'  whether  correctly  or  not  we 
^nnot  say.  It  is,  obviously  enough,  an  imitation  of  Ileinbrandt, 
but  with  so  little  of  liemhraiidtescpic  feeling  or  execution,  that  a 
very  moderate  degree  of  critical  usage  should  have  sufficed  to 
put  a  purchaser  on  his  guard.  In  the  upper  part,  to  the  left,  is 
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etched  the  following  inscription,  which  disposes,  quite  satisfac¬ 
torily,  of  the  high  value  set  upon  the  print  and,  with  it,  of  the 
trip  to  Paris.  'A  proof-print  from  this  plate,  designed  ami 
etched  by  B.  Wilson,  was  sold  as  a  verry  fine  Reinbraiult,  to  one 
of  the  greatest  counoisseurs  for  six  shillings,  the  17th  April, 
1751.^  The  simple  truth  of  the  affair  is,  we  believe,  that  the 
‘  connoisseur '  was  accustomed  to  give  himself  absurd  airs  on  the 
strength  of  a  rather  doubtful  discrimination  in  matters  con- 
ncctcd  with  the  practice  and  history  of  engraving,  and  that 
Wilson  determined  to  bring  his  skill  and  science  to  the  test  of 
actual  experiment.  The  plate  was  etched,  an  impression  laid  in 
the  way,  eagerly  purchased  and  triumphantly  exhibited.  AVilsou 
followed  up  his  success  by  inviting  a  party,  the  connoisseur  in- 
elusive,  to  supper,  when,  on  removing  the  cover  of  the  centre 
dish,  it  exhibited  a  sirloin,  ])rofusely  ornamented  with  im¬ 
pressions  from  the  ‘verry  fine  Rembrandt.^  AVe  remember  to 
have  seen,  many  years  since,  another  etching,  by  the  same  hand 
and  with  the  same  mischievous  intent,  of  a  lu  ady  with  a  nearly 
similar  epigraph,  but  differing  in  price  and  date.  Our  own  re¬ 
collection  of  particulars  is  not  very  distinct,  but  from  a  reference 
to  Edwards’s  ‘  Anecdotes  of  Painting,’  it  appears  that  the  sum 
given  for  this  worthless  imposture  w  jis  two  guineas — a  startling 
amount  certainly,  but  very  far  from  sustaining  the  circumstances 
of  the  ‘  print  collector’  legend. 

The  work  before  us  touches  lightly  on  the  various  and 
sometimes  rather  ingenious  deceptions  that  are,  or  at  least  have 
been,  practised  in  all  departments  of  the  profession,  from  the 
engraver,  who  gives  his  name  to  a  copper  that  he  has  not  even 
scratched,  or  the  printer,  who  secures  his  own  allotment  of 
earliest  impressions,  to  the  trader,  who  writes  ‘  proof’  on  a  re¬ 
touched  plate;  but  we  feel  it  hardly  expedient,  even  in  the 
cause  of  art,  to  meddle  with  matters  affecting  individual  cha¬ 
racter,  and  it  may  be  siitKcient  to  suggest  that,  though  a  fair 
degree  of  knowledge  and  caution  may  generally  suffice  to  keep 
a  collector  clear  of  gross  imposition,  in  all  doubtful  matters  he 
w  ill  do  wisely  to  take  counsel,  and  w  iselier  still  to  supersede  the 
expediency  of  asking  advice,  by  abstaining  altogether  from  any 
spt'culatiou  on  w  hich  there  lies  the  shadow*  of  a  doubt. 

Print  collecting  must,  of  course,  be  somewdiat  expensive,  but 
it  need  not  be  extravagant.  A  very  fair  and  instructive  collec¬ 
tion,  if  skilfully  and  slowly  got  together,  may  be  made  at  com¬ 
paratively  low  cost.  Some  of  the  richest  specimens  of  the 
graver  arc,  for  instance,  to  be  found  among  portraits,  and  these 
are  geuendly  of  emsy  ])urchasc.  They  do  not  display  the  higher 
and  more  ditlicult  combinations  of  art,  and  they  may  be  of  little 
IHursonal  interest,  but  as  engravings  they  are  frequently  of  the 
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greatest  excellence,  and  exhibit  the  finest  examples  of  the  mas¬ 
ter's  skill. 

The  *  Art  of  Engraving/  though  not  sufiicieutly  minute  and 
extended  in  detail  for  uses  strietly  practical,  is  clearly  written 
and  pleasantly  illustrated;  as  an  amateur's  manual,  it  will 
fiUTiish  him  with  satisfactory  information  on  all  the  usual  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  different  styles  of  engraving. 


Art.  V.  Mary  Schweidler,  The  Amber  Witch :  the  most  interesting  trial 
for  witchcraft  ever  known  Printed  from  an  imperfect  manuscript  by 

her  father  t  Abraham  Schweidler,  the  pastor  of  Coserow  in  the  island  of 
Usedom.  Edited  by  W.  Meinhold,  Doctor  of  Theology,  and  Pastor, 
&c.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon.  London  2 
John  Murray. 

The  Sadducecs,  we  are  told,  said  ‘that  there  was  neither  angel 
nor  spirit,'  and  some  such  unbelievers,  in  public  profession  and 
broatl  diiylight,  there  have  always  been  ;  but  we  very  much 
question  whether  this  scepticism  stood  the  test  of  solitude  and 
darkness.  The  fancies  which  arc  easily  shaken  off  by  day  will 
take  no  denial  of  access  to  the  mind  when  they  gather  amidst 
the  shadows  of  the  evening,  while  our  senses — not  to  be  impli¬ 
citly  relied  on  in  the  sunshine — do  little  else  then  than  fable 
with  us,  calling  up  and  creating  vague  but  ominous  shapes  and 
sounds,  in  tlie  silenee  and  remoteness  from  human  help  and 
companionship.  The  universality  of  this  experience  shows  that 
it  springs  from  the  constitution  of  our  being,  since  the  records 
of  every  ago  and  nation  may  be  cited  in  its  proof.  The  people 
of  all  lands,  under  the  widest  possible  diversity  of  social  union 
and  improvement,  have  been  irresistibly  led  into  the  recognition 
of  other  than  the  visible  agencies  of  the  world,  and  have  referred 
events,  the  eauses  of  which  were  beyond  their  knowledge,  to 
the  influence  and  operation  of  such  agencies.  It  is  true,  the 
fictitious  impersonation  varies,  but  the  belief  embodied  remains, 
and,  tlie  forms  assumed  by  it,  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
hypothesis  of  a  revelation,  in  the  very  earliest  ages,  to  the  purport 
of  the  biblical  representation,  which  the  genius  of  different  nations 
has  diversified  into  the  tales  so  universally  current.  The  an¬ 
cient  mythology  peopled  hills  and  forests  and  the  caverns  of  the 
sea  with  inferior  divinities  ;  and  when  the  religion  of  the  state  was 
changed,  they  retained  under  other  names  their  places  in  the 
popular  imagination.  Many  of  the  so  called  ‘  Fathers'  of  the 
Fhristian  church  never  questioned  the  existence  of  fauns  and 
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Batyrs,  lemurs  and  lares,  but  recognized  in  them  so  many 
incarnations  or  rather  transformations  of  that  fallen  host  whicli 
their  scriptures  affirmed  had  been  cast  down  from  heaven,  and 
of  whose  expulsion  some  memorials,  derived  by  direct  tradition, 
or  traced  in  the  light  reflected  and  re-reflected  from  Israelitish 
sources,  were  preserved  in  the  legendary  overthrow  of  the 
Titans.  Nor  did  they  conceive  that  such  appearances  w  ere  of 
the  pjist  only.  Some  of  themselves  had  not  unfreciucntly  been 
visited  and  assailed  by  Satan,  though  we  must  believe — since 
their  account  of  the  conflict  is  the  sole  one  extant — that  tliey 
invariably  came  off  victorious.  Their  successors  in  the  church, 
it  is  clear,  were  of  that  opinion,  for  on  the  strength  of  such 
exploits  they  filled  the  calendar  with  sainted  names  ;  and  thus, 
in  place  of  discrediting  diabolical  appearances,  they  created  to 
themselves  an  opposing  host,  endowed  with  like  facilities  and 
habits  of  interaction  among  men. 

How  far  the  Adversary  may  have  been  suffered  to  deceive  the 
nations  with  signs  and  w  onders  of  this  particular  kind,  we  know 
not.  Yet  the  remark  is  obvious,  that,  had  it  been  permitted  of 
old,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  it  should  not 
be  so  now\  If  it  were  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  spiritual 
economy  and  physical  world  in  those  days,  it  w  ould  be  in  our 
own;  and,  granting  the  fact  of  his  personal  intercourse  with 
men,  surely  the  meanest  of  evil  intelligences,  and  much  more 
that  proud  spirit  who  led  principalities  and  powers  in  revolt, 
would  Inive  scorned  the  ridiculous  annoyances  ascribed  to  him 
by  these  testifyers  to  his  presence,  even  had  his  tremendous 
purpose  of  final  ruin  admitted  of  jesting.  Equally  out  of  cha¬ 
racter,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  were  the  contracts  which  in 
more  modern  times  he  w  as  supposed  to  enter  into  w  ith  witches, 
who,  by  the  surrender  of  soul  and  body,  obtained  from  him 
superhuman  power  to  work  mischief.  The  servitude  of  an 
apostate  spirit  w  ere  a  needless  bribe  to  betray  to  perdition  such 
huugercrs  after  evil.  Yet  what  higher  doctrine  could  be  looked 
for  among  the  people,  after  the  long  rule  and  sacramental  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  church  of  Rome*.  If  the  absolution  of  a  priest 
were  valid,  and  the  reception  of  the  eucharist  an  infallible  pass¬ 
port  to  heaven,  no  wonder  that  the  Evil  One  demanded  a  legal 
bond — a  formal  and  open  surrender.  It  must  have  been  alter 
all  a  hazsirdous  speculation  on  his  part,  when  payment  could  be 
so  easily  evaded  in  the  very  hour  of  its  falling  due. 

Confessions  of  w  itchcraft  have  been  urged  as  evidence  of  the 

*  The  witch-^uiiiicR  in  protestant  countries  have  occurred  at  just  about  that 
intcr>'Rl  alttT  the  era  of  Hefonnation,  when  the  new  doctrine  of  malign  agenn, 
•hsolutely  trauscvinling  sacerdotal  or  saintly  restraint,  might  l)C  ex|)ccted  to 
W  working  its  way  into  practical  belief  and  imaginative  inlluence  among  the 
lowest  of  the  jH'ople. 
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reality  of  the  crime;  but,  setting  aside  those  wrung  out  by 
torture,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  abatement  of  the  authority  of 
the  rest,  tliat  there  have  always  been  individuals  whose  first 
desire  was  power,  who  delighted  in  the  homage  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  from  whatever  motive  yielded ;  that  there  have  ever  been, 
the  envious  and  revengeful  prone  to  utterances  of  spleen 
and  invocations  of  evil.  These  would  look  and  say  significant 
tilings  when  that  evil  came  to  pass ;  they  would  incur  all  the 
penalties  of  hatred  if  only  they  might  be  feared ;  and  it  is  no 
more  than  the  natural  result  of  the  laws  of  habit  and  associa¬ 
tion  that  they  should  come  in  the  course  of  time  to  believe 
themselves  possessed  of  the  powers  attributed  to  or  assumed  by 
them :  while  in  reference  to  others,  again,  condemned  under 
manifestly  false  accusation,  there  woulil  be  nothing  strange  if, 
maddened  by  such  gross  injustice,  they  grasped  at  the  faculties 
of  veugeauee  wliich  it  was  insisted  they  could  exercise,  and 
coueeut rated  their  indignation  and  despair  into  some  wild  and 
terrible  form  of  anathema. 

During  the  middle  ages,  however,  to  have  thrown  out  doubts 
of  the  possibility  or  of  the  actual  fact  of  contracts  with  Satan, 
would  have  been  accounted  downright  atheism.  Credence  in 
them  was  part  of  the  religion  of  the  time,  it  carried  captive  the 
strongest  and  subtlest  intellects;  and  though  since  then  the 
discoveries  of  science  have  been  continually  narrowing  and  re¬ 
moving  further  aw.ay  the  frontier  of  the  inexplicable,  the  mys¬ 
terious,  the  supernatural ;  and,  jit  the  same  time  working  a  wide 
change  in  men’s  ideas  of  what  docs  rc.ally  lie  across  the  boundary 
of  that  land  of  shadows ;  though  causes  once  regarded  as  ulti¬ 
mate  are  found  to  be  but  proximate,  and  a  few  general  laws  arc 
held  sulhcicnt  to  account  for  results  formerly  supposed  to  de¬ 
mand  individual  and  tutelaiy  superintendence ;  the  very  same 
belief  is  still  strong  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  and  lingers 
here  and  there  in  some  nooks  and  corners  of  our  own  laud. 

Laws  have  been  in  force  against  witchcraft  all  over  Europe, 
and  many  have  suffered  by  them  for  that  crime,  upon  evidence 
of  the  most  preposterous  kind.  Here  in  England,  accjuittal  has 
been  made  to  depend  upon  floating  or  sinking  in  a  pool,  on 
ability  to  repeat  without  slip  or  omission,  the  Lord’s  prayer; 
or  on  out-weighing  the  great  church  Bible ;  and  the  tale  before 
us,  is  founded  on  events  of  a  corresponding  character,  whicli 
occurred,  as  is  matter  of  historical  record,  in  Pomerania,  two 
hundred  years  ago. 

It  opens  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  the  Thirty  Years  War. 
A  party  of  Imperialists  have  sacked  the  village  of  ("oscrow,  in 
an  island  of  the  Baltic ;  and  its  pastor,  the  recorder  of  the 
narrative,  his  daughter  Mary  its  heroine,  and  his  old  maid  servant 
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lUc,  are  introduced  as  in  great  want  and  perplexity,  living  from 
day  to  day  upon  the  charity  of  the  few  remaining  parishioners, 
themselves  in  little  better*  plight.  A  second  incursion  of  the 
troops  drives  them  out  into  the  caverns  and  hiding  places  of  the 
Streckelbcrg  mountain,  where  they  subsist  upon  fiehllares  caught 
in  the  bushes,  likened  by  the  old  pastor  to  the  quails  in  the 
wilderness,  and  on  berries.  The  style  has  a  German  homeliness 
and  quaintness,  but  it  is  unaffected — full  of  minute  touches  in¬ 
tended  to  mark  out  the  gentleness,  graceful  innocence  (with  a 
dash  of  feminine  vanity),  and  self  denial  of  Mary  Sehweidler; 
and  the  contrasted  disconteut,  envy,  and  hatefulness  of  one 
Lizzie  Kolkon  a  reputed  witch.  The  ineidents  hang  so  elosely 
together,  and  are  so  interlinked  in  one  way  or  other  w  ith  the 
result,  as  to  make  fitting  selection  within  the  limits  which  we 
can  afford,  a  work  of  unusual  difficulty,  but  w  e  must  give  one 
specimen  of  tliis  part  of  the  story,  premising  that  the  pastor 
has  taught  his  only  child  Latin  and  Greek : 

‘  When  I  awoke  next  morning,  just  as  the  blessed  sun  rose  out  of  the 
sea  and  peeped  over  the  mountain,  I  heard  my  poor  hungry  child  already 
standing  outside  the  cave,  reciting  the  beautiful  verses  about  the  joys  of 
])aradi8e  which  St.  Augustine  wrote  and  1  had  taught  her.  She  sobbed 
for  grief  as  she  spoke  the  words  : 

‘  Uno  pane  vivunt  cives  utriusque  patriae 
Avidi  et  semper  pleni,  quod  habent  desiderant 
Non  gfu  ietas  fastidit,  neque  fames  crucial 
Inhiantes  semper  edunt,  et  edentes  inhiant 
Hos  perpetuus  rosarum  ver  agit  perpetuum, 

('andent  lilia,  rubescit  crocus,  sudat  balsamum, 

Virent  prata,  vernant  sata,  rivi  mellis  intiuunt 
Pigmentorum  spiral  odor  liquor  et  aromatum, 

Pendent  poma  tioridonim  non  lapsura  nemorum 
Non  altemat  lima  vices,  sol  vel  cursus  syderum 
Agnus  est  fielicis  urbis  lumen  inocciduum.** 

At  these  words  my  heart  was  melted ;  and  when  she  ceased  from 
speaking,  I  asked,  ‘  What  art  thou  doing,  my  child  }*  W’hereupon  she 
answered,  *  Father  I  am  eating.*  Thereat  my  tears  now  indeed  began 
to  flow,  and  1  praised  her  for  feeding  her  soul,  as  she  had  no  meat  for 
her  body.  I  had  not,  however,  spoken  long,  before  she  cried  to  me  to 
come  and  look  at  the  great  wonder  that  had  risen  out  of  the  sea,  and 

•  The  followng  version  is  from  the  pen  of  a  fiiend. — Trans. 

‘In  that  far  land  the  citizens  all  share  one  equal  bread, 

And  ke^i  desire  and  hunger  still,  sdthough  to  fulness  fed ; 

Una'«wed  by  satiety^  unracked  by  hunger’s  strife, 

1  ne  air  they  breathe  is  nourishment,  and  spiritual  life  I 
Anmnd  them,  bright  with  endless  Spring,  perpetual  roses  bloom ; 

\>  arm  balsams  gratefully  exude  luxurious  perfume ; 

Red  crocuses,  anil  lilies  white,  shine  dazzling  in  the  sun ; 

(irwn  meadows  yield  them  han*evsts  green,  and  streams  wdth  honey  run ; 
Lnbroken  droop  the  laden  boughs,  with  heavy  fruitage  bent. 

Of  incense  and  of  odours  strange  the  air  is  redolent; 

And  neither  sun,  nor  moon,  nor  stars,  dispense  their  changefid  light, 
out  the  Lamb  s  eternal  glory  makes  the  happy  city  bright ; 
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ftlreiidv  appeared  over  the  ca^^e.  For  behold  a  cloud,  in  shape  just  like 
a  (TOSS,  came  over  us,  and  let  great  heavy  drops,  as  big  or  bigger  than 
large  peas,  fall  on  our  heads,  after  which  it  sank  behind  the  coppice.  I 
presently  arose,  and  ran  up  the  mountain  with  my  daughter  to  look  after 
it.  It  tioiited  on  towards  the  Achtenvater,  where  it  spread  itself  out 
into  a  long  blue  streak,  whereon  the  sun  shone  so  brightly  that  it  seemed 
like  a  golden  bridge,  on  \vhich  as  my  child  said,  the  blessed  angels 
danced.  I  fell  on  my  knees  with  her,  and  thanked  the  Ix)rd  that  our 
cross  had  passed  away  from  us  ;  but  alas !  our  cross  was  yet  to  come, 
as  will  be  told  hereafter.’ — p.  iO. 

The  famine  increases  and  they  arc  brought  to  the  verge  of 
starvation,  when  one  afternoon,  tlie  daughter  while  seeking 
blackberries  on  the  Strcckelberg,  finds  a  vein  of  amber,  by  the 
sale  of  fragments  from  which  they  obtain  more  than  enough  for 
their  present  necessities,  and  arc  able  to  ^feed  all  the  congrega¬ 
tion.’  We  should  observe,  that  the  father  charges  his  daughter  for 
various  reasons  to  keep  their  good  fortune  secret,  and  does  not 
scruple  to  meet  untimely  questioning  witli  a  falsehood.  ’Phis  is 
out  of  keeping  with  his  character  and  ollicc ;  and,  though  it  is, 
true  the  concealment  costs  them  dear  cvcntmdly,  the  lesson  to 
be  learnt  is  one  of  which  the  writer  is  apparently  unconscious. 

Wittich  von  Appelmann,  the  district- shcritf,  a  man  of  licentious 
life,  to  whom  in  his  sore  need  the  pastor  had  ventured  to  apply 
for  some  long  outstanding  first  fruits,  and  who  had  scornfully 
denied  him  any  help,  accidentally  catches  sight  of  Mary  Sclnveid- 
ler  as  he  rides  past  to  a  w  olf  hunt,  and  in  tliis  way  his  plot 
against  her  begins  : 

‘  Next  day  came  old  Seden  his  squint-eyed  wife,  limping  like  a  lame 
dog,  and  put  it  to  my  daughter  w'bether  she  w’ould  not  go  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  shcritf ;  praised  him  as  a  good  and  pious  man  ;  and  vowed 
that  all  the  w’orld  said  of  him  were  foul  lies,  ns  she  herself  could  bear 
witness,  seeing  that  she  had  lived  in  his  service  for  above  ten  years. 
lU'm,  she  praised  the  good  cheer  they  had  there,  and  the  handsome 
beer-money  that  the  great  lords  who  often  lay  there  gave  the  serv^ants 
which  waited  upon  them ;  that  she  herself  had  more  than  once  received 
a  rosenoble  from  his  princely  highness  Duke  Ernest  Ludewig ;  moreover, 
many  pretty  fellows  came  there,  w'hich  might  make  her  fortune,  inas¬ 
much  as  she  w  as  a  fair  woman,  and  might  take  her  choice  of  a  husband  ; 
whereas  here  in  Coserow,  where  nobody  ever  came,  she  might  wait  till 
she  w’as  old  and  ugly,  before  she  got  a  curch  on  her  head,  ike.  Hereat 
my  daughter  was  beyond  measure  angered,  and  answered,  *  Ah  !  thou 
old  witch,  and  who  has  told  thee  that  I  wish  to  go  into  service,  to  get  a 
curch  on  my  head  ?  Go  thy  ways,  and  never  enter  the  house  again,  for 
I  have  naught  to  do  with  thee.*  Whereupon  she  w’alked  away  again, 
muttering  between  her  teeth.’ — p.  45. 

By  various  means  the  sheriff  tries  to  win  her  to  his  will,  or  at 
least  get  her  into  his  power,  but  finding  his  direct  efforts  fail, 
be  uses  more  subtle  means  and  seeks  to  fasten  on  her  the  re- 
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putation  of  a  witch.  This  is  at  length,  through  the  lielp  of 
Lizzie  Kolken,  eftected.  One  by  one,  friends  and  neighbours 
fall  away,  till  even  old  Use,  who  had  resisted  their  entrea¬ 
ties  to  leave  them  in  the  height  of  the  famine,  makes  excuse  to 
be  gone.  Mary  is  arrested  under  the  sheriff's  warrant,  carried 
to  his  castle  at  Pudgla,  where  he  again  tempts  her,  and  the 
next  day,  formally  arraigned  before  her  judges,  ‘  his  worship, 
Master  Samuel  Pieper,  comul  dirigens,  and  the  Camerarius,  Geb- 
hart  M^enzel,'  the  sheriff’  himself  being  the  head  of  the  court. 

*  After  Dorn.  Consul  had  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  gazed  at  her  from 
head  to  foot,  he  ftrst  asked  her  name,  and  how  old  she  was  ;  item. 
if  she  knew  why  she  w'as  summoned  before  them  ?  On  the  last  point 
she  answered  that  the  sheriff  had  already  told  her  father  the  reason ; 
that  she  wished  not  to  wrong  any  one,  but  thought  that  the  sheriff  him¬ 
self  had  brought  upon  her  the  repute  of  a  witch,  in  order  to  gain  her  to 
his  wicked  will.  Hereupon  she  told  all  his  ways  with  her,  from  the  very 
first,  and  how  he  would  by  all  means  have  had  her  for  his  housekeeper; 
and  that  when  she  would  not  (although  he  had  many  times  come  him¬ 
self  to  her  father  his  house),  one  day,  as  he  went  out  of  the  door,  he  had 
muttered  in  his  beard,  *  I  will  have  her,  despite  of  all !’  which  their  ser¬ 
vant  Claus  Neels  had  heard,  as  he  stood  in  the  stable  ;  and  he  had  also 
sought  to  gain  his  ends  by  means  of  an  ungodly  woman,  one  Lizzie 
Kolken,  who  had  formerly  been  in  his  service  ;  that  this  woman,  belike, 
had  contrived  the  spells  which  they  laid  to  her  charge  ;  she  herself 
knew  nothing  of  witchcraft ;  item,  she  related  what  the  sheriff  had  done 
to  her  the  evening  before,  when  she  had  just  come,  and  when  he  for  the 
first  time  spoke  out  plainly,  thinking  that  she  was  then  altogether  in  his 
jx)wer.' — pp.  77 — 8. 

After  having  replied  to  the  accusations  of  bew  itching  cattle 
Rud  crops,  and  dcchu*ed  the  true  origin  of  the  sudden  weidth  of 
her  father,  the  examination  is  thus  reeorded  : 

*  Questio,  Whether,  then,  she  still  maintained  that  she  knew  nothing 
of  the  devil  ? — Responsio.  She  maintained  it  now’,  and  w’ould  maintain 
it  until  her  life’s  end.  Q.  And  nevertheless,  as  hud  been  seen  by  wit¬ 
nesses,  she  had  heen  re-baptized  by  him  in  the  sea  in  broad  daylight. — 
Here  agtun  she  blushed,  and  for  a  moment  was  silent.  Q.  Why  did 
she  blush  again  ?  She  should  for  God  his  sake  think  on  her  salvation, 
and  confess  the  truth. — R.  She  had  bathed  herself  in  the  sea,  seeing 
that  the  day  was  very  hot ;  that  was  the  whole  truth.  Q.  What  chaste 
maiden  w’ould  ever  bathe  in  the  sea  ?  Thou  liest ;  or  w’ilt  thou  even 
yet  deny  that  thou  didst  hew’itch  old  Paasch  his  little  girl  with 
a  white  roll?—/?.  Alas!  alas!  She  loved  the  child  as  though 
it  were  her  own  little  sister ;  not  only  had  she  taught  her  as  w’cU  as  all 
the  other  children  without  reward,  but  during  the  heavy  famine  she  had 
often  taken  the  hit  from  her  ow’n  mouth  to  put  it  into  the  little  child  s. 
How  then  could  she  have  wished  to  do  her  such  grievous  harm  ? 
Q.  Wilt  thou  even  yet  deny  ? — Reverend  Ahraham,  how  stubborn  is 
your  child !  See  here,  is  this  no  witches*  salve,  which  the  constable 
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fetched  out  of  thy  coffer  last  night  ?  Is  this  no  witches*  salve,  eh  ? — 
R.  It  was  a  salve  for  the  skin,  which  would  make  it  soft  and  white,  as 
the  apothecarv  at  Wolgast  had  told  her,  of  whom  she  bought  it. 
Q.  Hereupon  he  shook  his  head,  and  went  on :  How  !  wilt  tliou 
then  lastly  deny  that  on  this  last  Saturday  the  10th  July  at  twelve 
o’clock  at  night,  thou  didst  on  the  Streckelberg  cidl  upon  thy  paramour 
the  devil  in  dreadful  words,  whereupon  he  appeared  to  thee  in  the 
shape  of  a  great  hairy  giant,  and  clipped  thee  and  toyed  with  thee  ? 
At  these  words  she  grew  more  pale  than  a  corpse,  and  tottered  so  that 
she  was  forced  to  hold  by  a  chair ;  and  I,  wretched  man,  who  would 
readily  have  sworn  away  my  life  for  her,  when  I  saw  and  heard  this, 
iny  senses  forsook  me,  so  that  I  fell  down  from  the  bench,  and  Dom, 
Consul  had  to  call  in  the  constable  to  help  me  up.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Summa :  1  should 
well  nigh  have  perished  in  my  distress,  but  for  the  little  rose,  which  by 
the  help  of  God’s  mercy  kept  me  up  bravely  ,  and  now  the  whole  court 
rose  and  exhorted  my  poor  fainting  child,  by  the  living  God,  and  as  she 
would  save  her  soul,  to  deny  no  longer,  but  in  pity  to  herself  and  her 
father  to  confess  the  truth.  Hereupon  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and 
grew  as  red  as  she  had  been  pale  before,  insomuch  that  even  her  hand 
upon  the  chair  w’as  like  scarlet,  and  she  did  not  raise  her  eyes  from  the 
ground — R.  She  w’ould  now  then  confess  the  simj)le  truth,  as  she  saw 
right  well  that  w  icked  people  had  stolen  after  and  w  atched  her  at  nights. 
That  she  had  been  to  seek  for  amber  on  the  mountain,  and  that  to  drive 
away  fear  she  had,  as  she  was  wont  to  do  at  her  w’ork,  recited  the  I^tin 
carmen  which  her  father  had  made  on  the  illustrious  king  Gustavus 
Adolphus  :  when  young  lliidigerof  Nienkerken,  who  had  oft-times  been 
at  her  father’s  house  and  talked  of  love  to  her,  came  out  of  the  coppice, 
and  when  she  cried  out  for  fear,  spoke  to  her  in  Latin,  and  clasped  her 
in  his  arms.  That  he  wore  a  great  wolf  s-skin  coat,  so  that  folks  should 
not  know  him  if  they  met  him,  and  tell  the  lord  his  father  that  he  had 
been  on  the  mountain  by  night.  At  this  her  confession  I  fell  into  sheer 
despair,  and  cried  in  great  wrath,  ‘  O  thou  ungodly  and  undutiful  child, 
after  all  then  thou  hast  a  paramour  !  Did  not  I  forbid  thee  to  go  up  the 
mountain  by  night  ?  What  didst  thou  want  on  the  mountain  by  night  ?* 
and  1  began  to  moan  and  weep  and  wring  my  hands,  so  that  Dom  Consul 
even  had  pity  on  me,  and  drew  near  to  comfort  me.  Meanwhile  she  herself 
came  towards  me,  and  began  to  defend  herself,  saying,  with  many  tears, 
that  she  had  gone  up  the  mountain  by  night,  against  my  commands,  to 
get  so  much  amber  that  she  might  secretly  buy  for  me,  against  my 
birth-day,  the  opera  Sanvti  Augustini,  which  the  Cantor  at  Wolgast 
wanted  to  sell.  That  it  was  not  her  fault  that  the  young  lord  lay  in 
wait  for  her  one  night ;  and  that  she  w'ould  sw’car  to  me,  by  the  living 
God,  that  naught  that  was  unseemly  had  happened  between  them  there, 
and  that  she  was  still  a  maid. —  pp.  83 — 5. 

She  is  taken  to  the  Streckelberg  to  point  out  the  spot  where  the 
amber  was  discovered,  but  neither  she  nor  her  father  is  able  to 
find  it ;  a  huge  hill  of  sand  having  been  heaped,  as  by  a  whirl¬ 
wind,  above  what  they  believed  to  be  the  place.  The  superstitious 
pnjjudices  of  the  judges  are  excited  against  the  prisoner  by  a 
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storni  which  bursts  over  them  on  their  way  back  to  Pudgla,  and 
there  a  far  heavier  trial  awaits  her.  The  old  knight  Hans  von 
Nienkerken  writes  to  the  court,  that  his  son  utterly  denies  having 
met  her  on  the  mountain ;  and  the  consul,  who  goes  himself  to 
Mcllinthal  dechares,  that  he  saw  the  young  nobleman  who  lay 
sick  from  vexation,  and  who  in  his  presence,  and  with  many 
imprecations  on  the  witch,  reiterated  the  denial.  No  wonder, 
that  in  the  bitterness  of  her  spirit  she  exclaims,  '  Cursed  be  the 
man  that  trusteth  in  man.’ 

On  the  morrow  the  witnesses  are  examined,  old  Lizzie  bearing 
chief  but  inconsistent  testimony  against  her. 

•  Such  contradictions  amazed  even  Dom,  Consul »  and  he  began  to 
threaten  the  old  hag  with  the  rack  if  she  told  such  lies  ;  whereupon  she 
answered  and  said,  ‘  List,  then  whether  I  lie  !  When  she  went  naked 
into  the  water  she  had  no  mark  on  her  body,  but  when  she  came  out 
asrain  I  saw  that  she  had  between  her  breasts  a  mark  the  size  of  a  silver 
penny,  whence  I  perceived  that  the  devil  had  given  it  her,  although  I 
had  not  seen  him  about  her,  nor  indeed,  had  I  seen  any  one,  either  spirit 
or  child  of  man,  for  she  seemed  to  be  quite  alone.* 

This  mark  is  found,  and  held  to  be  an  infallible  token  of  guilt. 
In  the  formal  defence  of  the  advocate  granted,  whose  whole  bear¬ 
ing  towiu*ds  her  is  in  admirable  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
those  times,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  sherifTs  offers  or  plotting, 
as  the  advocate  insists  that  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  accuse  him, 
'  seeing  that  his  cousin  is  a  member  of  the  central  princely  court,' 
to  the  revision  of  which  the  proceedings  are  about  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted.  Its  decree,  therefore,  is,  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
evil  fame,  of  mischief  openly  committed,  and  of  the  appearance  of 
Satan  on  the  mountain  to  w  arrant  her  being  put  to  the  question. 
She  is  clothed  in  the  black  torture-shift,  led  barefoot  before  the 
tribunal,  and  again  admonished  to  confess.  She  meekly  asserts  her 
innocence,  and  entreats  their  pity,  but  closes  with  this  admoni¬ 
tion,  and  in  this  faith :  ‘  Do  then  as  ye  list,  but  have  a  care  how 
ye  will  answer  it  to  the  highest  judge  of  all.  Again,  I  say,  the 
lamb  fcareth  nought,  for  it  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Good  Shepherd.' 

At  the  command  to  the  executioner  to  proceed,  the  father 
utters  a  terrible  ciy",  and  swoons ;  and  overcome  by  her  desire  to 
spare  him  the  sight  of  her  sufferings,  and  by  her  ow  n  maidenly 
dit?ad  of  the  license  of  torture  threatened,  she  declares  her 
readiness  to  ‘confess  whatever  they  will.'  The  examinatiou 
proceeds : 

‘  Questio.  Whether  she  could  bewitch  ? — Responsio,  Yes,  she  could  be¬ 
witch.  Q.  Who  taught  her  to  do  so? — R,  Satan  himself.  Q.  How 
many  devils  had  she?—/?.  One  devil  was  enough  for  her.  Q*  What 
was  this  devil  calleil  ?— ///a  (considering.)  His  name  was  Disidennonio* 

*  ^(ici^atnovia — Superstition. 
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'  ilereat  Dom,  Cofisul  shuddered  and  said,  that  that  must  be  a  very 
terrible  devil  indeed,  for  that  he  had  never  heard  such  a  name  before, 
and  that  she  must  spell  it,  so  that  Scriba  might  make  no  error ;  which 
she  did,  and  he  then  went  on  as  follows : 

‘  Q.  In  what  shape  had  he  appeared  to  her? — R,  In  the  shape  of  the 
shcritf,  and  sometimes  as  a  goat  with  terrible  horns.  Q.  Whether 
Satan  had  re-baptized  her,  and  where  ? — R.  In  the  sea.  Q.  What 
name  had  he  given  her  ? — R,  - .♦  Q.  Whether  any  of  the  neigh¬ 

bours  had  been  by  when  she  was  re-baptized,  and  which  of  them  ? — R, 
Hereupon  my  matchless  child  cast  up  her  eyes  towards  Heaven,  as 
though  doubting  whether  she  should  fyle  old  Lizzie  or  not,  but  at  last 
she  said,  No !  Q.  She  must  have  had  sponsors ;  wdio  were  they  ?  and  what 
gift  had  they  given  her  as  christening  money  ? — R.  There  were  none 
there  save  spirits  ;  wherefore  old  Lizzie  could  see  no  one  when  she  came 
and  looked  on  at  her  re-baptism.  Q.  Whether  she  had  ever  lived  with 
the  devil  ? — R.  She  had  never  lived  anywhere  save  in  her  father’s  house. 
Q.  She  did  not  choose  to  understand.  He  meant  whether  she  had  ever 
jdayed  the  wanton  with  Satan,  and  know'n  him  carnally  ?  Hereupon 
she  blushed,  and  was  so  ashamed  that  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  presently  began  to  weep  and  to  sob  ;  and  as,  after  many 
questions,  she  gave  no  answer,  she  was  again  admonished  to  speak  the 
truth,  or  that  the  executioner  should  lift  her  up  on  the  ladder  again. 
At  last  she  said,  ‘  No  !*  which,  howbeit  the  worshipful  court  would  not 
l>elieve,  and  bade  the  executioner  seize  her  again,  whereupon  she  an¬ 
swered  ‘  Yes !’  Q,  Whether  she  had  found  the  devil  hot  or  cold  ? — R, 
She  did  not  remember  which.  Q.  Whether  she  had  ever  conceived  by 
Satan,  and  given  birth  to  a  changeling,  and  of  w  hat  shape  ? — R,  No, 
never.  Q.  Whether  the  foul  fiend  had  given  her  any  sign  or  mark 
about  her  body,  and  in  what  part  thereof? — R,  That  the  mark  had 
already  been  seen  by  the  w^orshij)ful  court. 

'  She  was  next  charged  with  all  the  witchcraft  done  in  the  village, 
and  owned  to  it  all,  save  that  she  still  said  that  she  knew  naught  of  old 
Seden,  his  death,  item,  of  little  Paasch,  her  sickness,  nor,  lastly,  would 
she  confess  that  she  had,  by  the  help  of  the  foul  fiend,  raked  up  my  crop, 
or  conjured  the  caterpillars  into  my  orchard.  And  albeit  they  again 
threatened  her  with  the  question,  and  even  ordered  the  executioner  to 
lay  her  on  the  bench  and  put  on  the  thumb-screw  to  frighten  her ;  she 
remained  firm,  and  said,  *  Why  should  you  torture  me,  seeing  that  1 
have  confessed  far  heavier  crimes  than  these,  wliich  it  will  not  save  my 
life  to  deny.  ?”— pp.  119,  120. 

To  tliese  questions,  it  is  evident  tliat  she  answers  in  another 
than  the  literal  sense :  the  same  force  of  objection,  therefore, 
does  not  lie  against  this  part  of  the  tale,  as  against  the  denial  of 
the  amber-finding  by  her  father.  We  are  quite  aware  that 
otience  may  be  taken  on  a  different  ground,  historical  fidelity 
having  rendered  necessary  the  record  in  this  grave  judicial  shape 
of  some  things  from  which  modem  conventional  delicacy  shrinks; 


*  *  It  was  imjH)ssible  to  decipher  this  name  in  the  MS.* 
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but  there  is  a  fastidiousness  which  is  more  nice  than  wise  or 
perhaps  than  pure,  since  extreme  sensitiveness  to  wliat  is  by  no 
means  necessarily  evil,  only  proyes  too  familiar  an  acquaintance 
with  the  ways  in  which  it  may  be  made  such. 

We  must  pass  over  the  sudden  death  of  Lizzie  Kolkcn 
and  her  full  confession  to  the  pastor,  (which,  in  the  iihsence  of 
other  witnesses,  avails  him  nothing,)  as  also  the  chapter  in 
which  he  is  tempted  by  the  sheriff,  till  he  urges  his  daughter  to 
accept  his  offers  of  deliverance  and  shame,  and  at  her  touching 
rebuke  bewails  his  sin  and  begs  lier  forgiveness,  that  we  may 
come  to  the  crisis  of  the  story.  A  pile  has  been  raised  on  the 
Strcckelbcrg,  whither  the  procession  to  execution  sets  out,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  great  multitude.  At  sight  of  the  flowers  in  the 
meadows,  Mary  repeats  the  Latin  verses  w  e  have  already  quoted, 
and  the  crowd  of  revilers  taking  the  words  for  an  incantation, 
fjdl  back.  The  very  guard  follow  their  example,  when  a  tempest 
is  seen  labouring  up  from  the  Achterwater;  so  that  in  spite  of 
the  sheriff’s  threats  and  curses,  they  ai’e  left  nearly  alone : 

‘  Meanwhile,  however,  the  storm  came  up  from  the  southward,  with 
thunder,  lightning,  hail,  and  such  a  wind,  as  though  the  all-righteous 
God  would  manifest  his  wrath  against  these  ruthless  murderers ;  and 
the  tops  of  the  lofty  beeches  around  us  were  beaten  together  like  besoms, 
so  that  our  cart  w’as  covered  with  leaves  as  with  hail,  and  no  one  could 
hear  his  own  voice  for  the  noise.  This  happened  just  as  we  were  enter¬ 
ing  the  forest  from  the  convent  dam,  and  the  sheriff  now  rode  close  be¬ 
hind  us,  beside  the  coach  wherein  w^as  Dom.  Consul,  Moreover,  just  as 
we  were  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  mill-race,  w’e  were  seized  by  the 
blast,  which  swept  up  a  hollow  from  the  Achterw^ater  with  such  force 
that  we  conceived  it  must  drive  our  cart  dowm  the  abyss,  which  was  at 
least  forty  feet  deep  or  more  ;  and  seeing,  that,  at  the  same  time,  the 
horses  did  as  though  they  w^ere  upon  ice,  and  could  not  stand,  the  driver 
halted  to  let  the  storm  pass  over,  the  wdiich  the  sheriff  no  sooner  per¬ 
ceived,  than  he  gidlopcd  up  and  bade  him  go  on  forthwith.  Whereupon 
the  man  flogged  on  the  horses,  but  they  slipped  about  after  so  strange  a 
fashion,  that  our  guards  with  the  pitchforks  fell  back,  and  my  child  cried 
aloud  for  fear ;  and  when  w’e  were  come  to  the  place  where  the  great 
water-wheel  turned  just  below’  us,  the  driver  fell  w’ith  his  horse,  which 
broke  one  of  its  legs.  Tlien  the  constable  jumped  dowm  from  the  cart, 
but  straightway  fell  too,  on  the  slippery  ground ;  iVrm,  the  driver,  after 
getting  on  his  legs  again,  fell  a  second  time.  Hereupon  the  sheriff, 
W’ith  a  curse,  spurred  on  his  grey  charger,  which  likewise  began  to  slip 
as  our  horses  had  also  done.  Nevertheless,  he  came  sliding  towards  us, 
without,  however,  falling  down ;  and  when  he  saw  that  the  horse  with 
the  broken  leg  still  tried  to  get  up,  but  always  straightway  fell  again 
on  the  slippery  ground,  he  hallooed  and  beckoned  the  fellows  with  pitch- 
forks  to  come  and  unharness  the  mare ;  item,  to  push  the  cart  over  the 
bridge,  lest  it  should  be  carried  down  the  precipice.  Presently  a  long 
fla.sh  of  lightning  shot  into  the  water  below  us,  followed  by  a  clap  of 
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thunder  *o  sudden  and  so  awful  that  the  whole  bridge  shook,  and  the 
sheriff,  his  horse,  (our  horses  stood  quite  still)  started  back  a  few  paces, 
lost  its  footing,  and,  together  with  its  rider,  shot  headlong  down  upon 
the  great  mill-wheel  below,  whereupon  a  fearful  cry  arose  from  all  those 
that  stood  behind  us  on  the  bridge.  For  a  while  naught  could  be  seen 
for  the  white  foam,  until  the  sheriff,  his  legs  and  body,  were  home  up 
into  the  air  by  the  wheel,  his  head  being  stuck  fast  between  the  fellies  ; 
and  thus,  fearful  to  behold,  he  went  round  and  round  upon  the  wheel. 
Nought  ailed  the  grey  charger,  which  swam  about  in  the  mill-pond 
below.* — p.  146. 

They  themselves,  with  great  difficulty,  cross  the  bridge.  The 
death  of  the  sheriff  only  exasperates  the  mob,  and  the  prisoner 
is  hurried  forwjird  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  within  sight 
of  the  pile.  But  deliverance  comes  at  last,  and  that  by  the 
bands  of  no  other  than  young  Rudiger,  of  Nienkerken,  who  had 
been  kept  by  force  from  bearing  witness  to  the  innocence  of  her 
whom  he  loves,  and  his  cousin  laid  in  his  bed  by  his  father  to 
deceive  the  judges. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself  for  the  conclu¬ 
sion — a  little  too  story-like — of  the  tale.  The  entire  narrative  is 
remarkable — full  of  simplicity,  tenderness,  and  truthfulness  to 
nature  :  those  wlio  begin  will  be  sure  to  finish  it.  In  some  minor 
points  the  translation  has  too  antique  an  air,  but  taken  as  a 
whole,  w  e  doubt  wiiether  any  version,  and  w  e  see  several  arc  ad¬ 
vertised,  will  equal  Lady  Duff  Gordon’s.  The  book  is  just 
one  of  those  best  put  into  an  English  dress  by  a  woman. 


Art.  VI.  Lectures  delivered  at  Broadmrad  Chapel,  BristoL  By  John 
Foster,  pp.  419.  London:  Jackson  and  Walford. 

These  lectures  w  ere  not  jirepared  for  the  ])ress  by  their  lamented 
author,  but  consist  of  bis  full  and  copious  notes,  containing 
the  principal  thoughts  in  the  discourses  as  they  were  delivered 
from  the  pulpit.  Nothing  has  been  done  by  the  editor  beyond 
the  arrangement  of  the  paragraphs,  the  punctuation,  and  the 
addition  of  a  word  occasionally  to  complete  the  sense.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  lectures  as  they  thus  appear,  are 
as  gooil  as  they  would  liave  been,  if  published  by  the  author. 
No  man  writes  for  the  pulpit  as  he  would  for  the  press,  or  would 
choose  to  have  printed  what  he  had  preached,  without  correction 
and  improvement.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  we  are  no 
friends  to  the  publication  of  what  even  great  men  may  hap|)en 
to  leave  in  a  state  which  may  do  for  publication.  Flxcept  in 
particular  cases,  we  think  the  right  of  a  man  to  appear  only  in 
the  dress  which  he  himscif  would  have  approved,  ought  to  be 
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recogTQised  and  acted  upon ;  and  the  history  of  posthnmoiis 
works  is  not  such  as  to  evince  the  policy  of  its  general  violation. 
The  verdict  of  the  living  agrees  with  what  would  doubtless  bo, 
could  it  be  heard,  the  voice  of  the  dead.  At  the  same  time  we 
consider  the  lectures  before  us  an  exception  to  the  rule  which 
we  might  wish  to  lay  down.  The  character  of  Mr.  Foster's 
mind,  and  the  state  of  completeness  in  which  he  left  these  lec¬ 
tures,  to  say  nothing  of  more  general  considerations,  supply  a 
full  justification  of  the  editor  in  presenting  them  to  the  public. 
They  will  not  lessen,  if  they  do  not  increase,  the  reputation  of 
the  great  man,  of  whose  preaching  they  are  nearly  the  only 
extant  specimens. 

To  those  familiar  with  his  writings  it  is  unnecessary  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  contents  of  this  volume.  Those  wdio  have  attentively 
read  his  reviews  must  have  formed  a  tolerably  correct  conception 
of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  lectures,  for  though  lectures 
and  reviews  are,  in  many  respects  necessarily  very  different 
things,  they  must  bear  to  some  extent,  the  same  iiitellcctual 
features,  and  reveal  the  same  moral  and  religious  principles, 
especially  when  the  author  possesses  such  mental  qualities,  and 
such  views  of  truth  and  goodness,  as  Mr.  Foster.  It  has  indeed 
been  objected  to  him  that  he  mixed  the  preacher  too  much  with 
the  critic,  and  composed  his  reviews  in  the  spirit  of  sectarianism, 
simply  because  of  the  decision  and  consistency  with  which  he 
applied  his  rule  of  Christian  principles  and  moral  duty,  to  the 
characters  and  subjects  that  were  brought  before  him.  The 
reproach  will  be  esteemed  a  eulogy  by  all  wiio  are  not  prepared 
to  regard  revealed  and  ethical  truth,  as  things  of  merely  doubt¬ 
ful  speculation,  or  to  treat  matters  of  the  highest  concern  to 
men  as  they  would  not  treat  matters  of  simple  taste  or  science. 
Mr.  Foster  had  a  faith — he  believed  in  God,  and  also  in  Christ 
— but  unless  the  application  of  its  broadest  outlines,  and  most 
essential  elements  to  the  views  and  actions  of  men,  be  a  token 
of  narrowmindedness  and  bigotrv%  unbefitting  a  reviewer,  no 
man  was  further  from  the  reproach  than  he.  But  the  principles 
which  he  dared  not  to  deny,  or  conceal  as  a  critic,  he  naturally 
brought  out  more  prominently  and  minutely  as  a  lecturer,  and 
thus  reached  the  standard  by  wdiich  he  so  often,  and  with  so 
just  a  severity,  tried  the  discourses  of  others.  The  reproof  he 
had  dealt  out  to  unfaithful  *  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  Go<l' 
could  never  provoke  the  retort,  ‘  Physician,  heai  thyself!' 

But  our  readers  need  not  be  told  "that  he  who  would  expect  to 
find  in  Mr.  Foster's  lectures  anything  like  a  complete  system  of 
evangelical  dwtriiie,  or  a  constant  presentation  of  a  few"  ot  its 
leading  principles,  will  be  disappointed.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  delivered  before  a  select  audience  already  well 
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grounded  in  the  faith,  there  were  causes  to  insure  such  disap- 
pointment  in  the  habits  and  settled  convictions  of  his  mind.  He 
did  not  impeach  the  wisdom  of  God,  by  supposing  that  the 
greatest  portion  of  his  revelation  should  be  neglected ;  he  did 
not  imagine  that  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  meant  its  having 
but  one  doctrine ;  nor  did  he  think  that  to  ^  preach  Christ’  was 
anv  other  than  to  preach  Christianity.  He  presumed  that  those 
wlio  constantly  heard  the  truth  might  be  considered  as  knowing 
it,  and  that  the  exercise  of  faith  was  not  necessarily  accompanied 
by  loss  of  memory.  He  judged  that  to  require  a  peqictual 
repetition  of  first  principles,  only  proved  that  even  they  were 
not  understood ;  and,  that  he  wdio  loves  most  the  divine  system 
w  ill  be  most  solicitous  to  leave  no  part  of  it  unexplored.  We 
cannot  say  that  he  always  gave  that  strictly  evangelical  com¬ 
plexion  to  his  subject,  which  the  peculiar  nature  and  relations 
of  evangelical  truth  seem  to  us  to  require;  but  this  was  partly 
owing  to  the  disgust  which  his  mind  received  from  the  common 
methods  of  presenting  it.  There  are  few  men  who  act  by  any 
principle,  precisely  as  they  would  act  if  that  principle  were  not 
foolishly  and  extravagantly  applied  by  otliers,  not  to  say  that 
such  application  may  require  jus  well  as  suggest  a  different  treat¬ 
ment  of  it  by  him  who  would  bestow  it  to  its  right  place  and 
uses.  Mr.  Foster  would  perhaps  have  preiu;hed  more  of  what  is 
exclusively,  and  therefore  erroneously  cjdled  *  gospel,’  if  others 
had  preached  less  of  it ;  and  his  not  preacliing  more  of  it  was 
the  execution  of  his  purposp  jis  a  reformer,  rather  than  the 
gratification  of  his  taste  as  a  divine.  But  if  he  was  not  always 
‘  laving  again  the  foundation,’  like  some,  that  foundation  was 
laid,  and  hiid  well,  and  all  who  do  not  confound  sense  with 
sound,  will  recognise  its  essential  connection  with  all  tlie  great 
views  lie  developed  of  man,  of  i’rovidcnce,  and  of  God. 

Mr.  Foster  wjis  a  Christian  philosopher.  Faith,  with  him, 
w’jis  the  highest  reason.  Bowing  with  profound  reverence  to 
the  intimations  of  revelation,  ‘  receiving  the  kingdom  of  God  as 
a  little  child,’  he  yet  did  not  consider  Christianity  as  containing 
disclosures  unlike,  though  superior,  to  *  what  may  be  known  of 
God’  elsewhere,  and  believed  it  to  express  and  confirm,  not  to 
deny  and  quench,  the  dictates  of  human  consciousness.  He 
therefore  applied  his  mind  to  the  study  of  Christianity,  he 
thought  upon  religion,  rightly  reckoning,  that,  if  the  Christ  be 
represented  as  the  divine  logos,  and  if  *  all  the  treasures  of  w'isdom 
and  knowledge  be  hidden’  in  the  mystery  that  God  hath  re¬ 
vealed  to  men,  the  homage  due  to  the  gospel  is  that  of  the 
utmost  exercise  of  the  intellect  upon  its  disclosures.  He  w'as 
not  afraid  of  thinking  lest  he  should  think  amiss,  nor  imagined 
that  mental  quiescence  could  consist  with  spiritual  light.  And 
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while  he  was  an  intellectual  believer,  he  was  an  intellectual 
preacher,  disdaining  the  senseless  prejudice  of  men  who  act  as 
if  Paul’s  condemnation  extended  to  ^  philosophy,’  tndy  ‘  so 
called,’  and  who  take  too  literally  the  direction  to  become 
*  fools’  in  order  to  be  wise.  He  ^  reasoned  concerning  the  faith 
in  Christ,’  and  esteemed  everything  interesting  and  useful  in 
that  >iew.  A  bald  and  meagre  repetition  of  truth,  he  knew, 
would  do  nothing,  and  he  therefore  looked  with  an  inquiring 
and  generous  mind  on  universal  nature  and  providence.  To 
give  out  the  truth  in  every  way,  he  received  it  in  every  way. 
With  liim  there  was  no  knowledge,  or  grace,  or  power,  that 
might  not  be  rendered  subservient  to  his  great  aim,  and  as  ‘  all 
things  were  made  for  Christ,’  he  deemed  it  his  duty  and  prin- 
lege  to  apply  all  to  the  illustration  and  enforcement  of  his 

Sospel.  Intent  supremely  on  reaching  the  inner  man,  he  dis- 
ained  no  mode  of  access  to  the  understanding,  conscience,  and 
passions.  Every  attainment  he  believed  might  be  an  instru¬ 
ment,  and  to  know  more  was  the  way  to  preach  better.  Seek¬ 
ing  to  instruct  all,  and  remove  the  prejudices  of  all,  he  con¬ 
ceived  it  his  duty  to  emulate  such  an  one  as  Paul,  who  could 
lecture  on  natural  religion  in  the  Areopagus,  and  discourse  on 
Judaism  in  the  synagogue,  could  silence  Jews  with  the  law’,  and 
confound  the  heathen  with  one  of  their  ow  n  prophets  or  poets. 
Every  object  in  nature  had  to  him  a  meaning,  eveiy  truth  of 
science  shed  a  light  upon  his  path.  In  events  and  facts,  that  to 
many  are  merely  such,  he  could  discern  expressive  symbols,  and 
in  particular  emotions  universal  laws.  Things  trifling  in  them¬ 
selves  he  perceived  to  be  momentous  in  their  relations,  because 
related  to  God  and  man  ;  and  much  that  others  might  reject  Jis 
irrelevant  discussion,  he  employed  as  the  feather  that  wings  the 
arrow  of  eternal  truth. 

However  much  and  deeply  ^Ir.  Foster  thought  upon  Christi¬ 
anity,  he  did  not  profess  to  '  know  all  mysteries.’  No  one  can 
go  far  in  the  pursuit  of  religious  truth  without  meeting  with 
barriers  that  forbid  further  advancement.  Indeed,  the  more  a 
man  know  s  of  this,  as  of  other  things,  the  deeper  is  his  impres¬ 
sion  that  an  infinitude  lies  beyond  him.  Hence  the  true  divine, 
as  well  as  the  true  philosopher,  has  ever  been  a  humble  man. 
It  is  the  superficial  thinker  who  supposes  he  can  reveal  all 
secrets  that  have  been  liid  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
The  history  of  our  own  times  abounds  wdth  evidences  of  this. 
The  novelties  of  theological  speculation  produced  w  ith  a  pompous 
profession  of  their  ability  to  ^  remove  mountains’  of  difficulty, 
(and  if  in  this  case  ‘  faith’  were  all  that  were  necessary,  the 
profession  would  he  well  sustained,)  evince  only  the  ignorance 
possessed  by  their  originators  of  the  real  nature  of  those  difficul-, 
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ties,  and  the  real  solution  required  by  them.  Something  may 
have  been  done  to  improve  the  mode  of  setting  forth  certain 
truths,  but  beyond  that  the  impediments  to  their  visible  recon¬ 
ciliation  art*  much  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Augus¬ 
tine  and  Pelagius,  of  Paul  and  James.  Mr.  Foster  had  too 
clear  a  perception  of  their  nature  and  force  to  have  much  faith 
in  the  eflicacy  of  any  system  to  remove  them.  He  liad  his 
theological  preferences,  doubtless,  but  the  things  which  he  pre¬ 
ferred  were  commended  to  his  mind,  rather  by  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  misrepresent  the  clear,  than  by  the  fact  that  they 
elucidated  the  obscure.  The  great  moral  problems  which 
ancient  philosophers  had  essayed  to  solve  in  vain,  and  which 
the  sjicred  writers  did  not  essay  to  solve  at  all,  he  did  not  sup¬ 
pose  to  be  solved  by  the  theories  of  modern  theologians, 
theories  characterised  for  the  most  part  by  their  selection  of 
parts,  and  not  by  their  explanation  of  the  whole,  of  the  divine 
counsel.  Hence,  there  are  no  curious  and  presumptuous 
attempts  in  his  lectures  to  make  all  things  plain,  no  splitting  of 
hairs,  no  pretensions  to  the  honour  of  a  revealer  of  secrets,  no 
vain  exclamations  of — '  I  have  found  it,  I  have  found  it !'  He 
left  these  things  to  less  men,  and  busied  himself  rather  with 
the  plain  and  palpable  verities  of  truth.*  Indeed,  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  these  lectures,  is  the  constant  and  earnest 
effort  to  affect  the  souls  of  his  hearers.  He  seems  to  have  been 
never  without  the  consciousness  that  lie  was  addressing  beings 
of  a  momentous  nature,  w  ho  had  a  personal  and  immortal  in¬ 
terest  in  what  he  was  delivering,  wdio  could  not  afford  merely 
to  speculate,  but  w  hose  vital  good  w  as  inseparable  from  ^  doing 
the  truth.^  He  hiid  too  much  respect  for  (iod,  and  men,  to 
endeavour  to  produce  impression  by  artifice  and  fraud,  and  he 
had  too  much  faith  to  require  them.  M  ithout  the  tricks  of  a 
spurious  eloquence  which  he  despised,  or  the  affectation  of  deep 
sensibility,  w  hich  he  despised  still  more,  he  pursued  the  highest 
ends  of  human  teaching.  He  distinguished  between  spiritual 
galvanism,  and  spiritual  life,  and  therefore  was  content  with 
reliance  on  the  power  of  the  facts  which  he  knew  to  be  living 
realities ;  and,  above  all,  on  the  grace  of  that  blessed  Spirit,  who 
ever  works  in  connection  with  his  own  truth.  And  therefore, 
however  little  there  may  be  of  the  common -places  of  pulpit  de¬ 
clamation,  however  sedulous  the  exclusion  of  the  whole  system 
of  technicality  and  cant,  the  heart  is  almost  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  ^  these  tl.ings  arc  so,^  and  to  bow  with  reve- 

*  A  Abort  extract  from  hia  notice  of  Dr.  Hyland  w  ill  he  interesting  in  thia 
Mew  : — *  have  understood,  and  deem  it  a  remarkable  and  hoiioumhlc 

hict,  tliat,  as  he  advaneed  into  old  age,  he  beeaine  less  tenacious  of  wiy  extra 
J>eculiarity  of  system,  displayed  a  mure  free  and  varied  action  of  mind,  and 
was  more  praetical  and  impressive.* 
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rence  to  facts,  however  ready  to  reject  mere  forms.  The  thingg 
of  God,  of  his  law,  of  the  world  to  come,  arc  not  distant  objects, 
but  present  powers ;  the  truth  is  not  an  opinion,  but  a  message ; 
the  judj'ment  is  an  inward  process,  not  an  outward  scene ;  and 
eternity  is  not  so  much  the  successor,  as  the  contem])orarv,  of 
time.  \Ve  hardly  know  where  we  could  find  combined  so  {^rcat 
an  amount  of  personal  spiritual  application  of  the  truth,  with 
such  an  intellectual  mode  of  treating  it. 

Our  readers  arc  perhaps  aware  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
these  lectures  were  delivered.  We  have  a  purpose  in  referring 
to  them.  ‘  In  the  year  1822,’  says  the  editor,  ^  Mr.  Foster,  in 
compliance  with  the  earnest  request  of  some  intimate  friends, 
commenced  the  delivery  of  the  lectures,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing  are  selected,  once  every  fortnight  (the  months  of  July  and 
August  excepted),  and  continued  them,  though  latterly  at  longer 
intervals,  till  the  close  of  1825.  liis  auditory  consisted  of  per¬ 
sons  belonging  to  various  religious  communities  in  Bristol, 
most  of  whom  had  long  know  n  and  appreciated  his  writings. 
With  such  a  class  of  hearers,  ^Ir.  Foster  felt  himself  w  arranted 
to  take  a  wider  range  of  subjects,  and  to  adopt  a  more  varied 
and  elaborate  style  of  illustration,  than  in  addressing  a  proniis- 
cuoiis  congregation.’  This  account  has  realized,  in  some  degree, 
an  idea  which  we  Inave  long  entertained.  There  is  too  much 
preaching,  and  not  enough  teaching,  in  Christian  congregations. 
The  elements  of  religion  are  treated  faithfully  and  forcibly,  but 
sufiicient  means  are  not  adopted  to  advance  and  perfect  hearers 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  And  there  are  serious  objec¬ 
tions  to  any  general  introduction  of  very  niucb  profoundcr 
views,  and  a  much  more  intellectual  style,  into  the  common 
ministrations  of  the  sanctuary.  The  greater  part  of  most  con¬ 
gregations  consists,  necessarily,  of  persons  w  ith  defective  notions, 
or  no  notions  at  all,  upon  the  most  important  subjects ;  and,  it  is 
i\o  part  of  wisdom,  or  charity,  to  leave  them  in  their  ignorance, 
or  error,  for  the  sake  of  enlarging  and  maturing  the  faith  of 
more  established  and  better  instructed  men.  What  is  wanted, 
it  strikes  us,  and  greatly  wanted  too,  is  something  which  shall 
provide  for  the  edification  of  the  w  ise,  without  any  neglect  of 
the  foolish,  which  shall  enable  the  preacher  to  furnish  strong 
meat  for  tliosc  who  are  strong,  while  the  babes  in  Christ  have 
the  mpiisite  supply  of  a  milder  nutriment.  Special  services 
constitute  one  method  by  which  this  want  may  be  supplied ;  aud 
we  do  not  knowr  that  a  church,  or  several  churches,  could  do 
much  l>etter  than  secure  the  labours  of  an  able  minister,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  training  and  perfecting  their  intellect  in  the 
mysterx’  of  the  gospel.  The  character  of  the  times  demands  a 
high  onler  of  religions  know  ledge,  jind  w  ithout  a  plurality  of 
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pastors,  there  can  scarcely  be  the  leisure  and  calmness  on  the 
part  of  tlie  ministry  which  are  necessary  to  its  provision.  If  the 
thinking?  portion  of  our  congre*^ations  could  be  led  by  profound 
minds  into  the  study  of  the  deeper  and  more  ditlicult  depart¬ 
ments  of  Christian  truth,  by  means  of  discourses  prepared 
elaborately,  and  in  a  quiet  undisturbed  by  the  incessant  call  of 
pastoral  duties,  and  public  engagements,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  highest  interests  of  the  cause  of  religion  would  be 
powerfully  promoted. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  twenty-seven  lectures,  of  which 
the  subjects  arc  the  following : — The  New  Year.  The  Supreme 
Attachment  due  to  Spiritual  Objects.  The  Self-discipline 
suitable  to  certain  Mentiil  States.  The  Right  ^lodc  of  giving 
and  receiving  Reproof.  On  combining  Watchfulness  and  Prayer. 
Characteristics  of  vain  Thouglits.'  Corrections  of  vain  Thoughts. 
Spiritual  Freedom  produced  by  Knowledge  of  the  Truth.  On 
Formality  and  Remissness  in  Prayer.  The  Season  of  Spring, 
and  its  Moral  Analogies.  The  Destruction  of  Sodom  and  (io- 
morndi.  On  Sober-mindedness.  False  Orounds  of  Superiority 
in  Holiness.  Fallacies  operating  against  Earnestness  in  Religion. 
Earnestness  in  Religion  Enforced.  The  Uses  and  Perversions  of 
Conscience.  The  Autumn,  and  its  floral  Analogies.  Eli¬ 
jah’s  Sacrifice,  and  the  Priests  of  Raal.  The  Winter,  and 
its  floral  Analogies.  The  End  of  the  Year.  On  Negro 
Slaverv".  The  Comprehensiveness  of  the  Divine  Law.  The 
Necessity  and  Right  ^Ictliod  of  Self-examination.  (-hrist, 
though  Invisible,  the  Object  of  Devout  Aflection.  Noah  and 
the  Deluge.  Our  Ignorance  of  our  Future  IModc  of  Existence. 
The  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Perfectibility  of  Man.  Our 
readers  cannot  but  observe  the  thoroughly  practical  character  of 
these  subjects.  They  are  things  that  come  liomc  to  ^  men’s 
business  and  bosoms.’  The  doctrines  enforced  arc  immensely 
important,  drawn  from  texts  plain  and  familiar.  There  is  no 
instance  of  what  is  so  common  in  these  days  of  sound  and  show, 
instead  of  sense  and  substance — no  ingenious  reasoning  em¬ 
ployed  to  prove  what  it  miitters  just  nothing  whether  it  can  be 
proved  or  not — no  laboured  effort  to  extract  a  meaning  out  of  a 


passage  which  might  be  found  without  any  effort  in  a  dozen 
other  passages,  as  if  the  importance  of  a  truth  depended  on  the 
difficulty  of  getting  at  it — no  attempts  to  discover  great  mys- 
teries  in  a  figure  or  a  word,  as  if  the  work  of  the  minister  were 
to  emulate  the  tricks  of  the  conjuror  or  harlequin.  Mr.  Foster 
oonld  not  desecrate  ^that  awful  ])lace,  the  pulpit,’  by  having 
recourse  to  sucli  methods  of  exciting  ignorant  wonder,  or  grati- 
fying  an  unhealthy  taste.  His  aim  was  .solemn,  his  means  were 
lawful.  He  used  his  powers,  not  in  finding  or  making  odd 
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subjects,  but  illustrating  important  though  familiar  ones.  He 
sought  to  'glorify'  the  truth,  as  the  Spirit  is  said  to  glorify 
Christ,  by  showing  what  it  is. 

Another  feature  in  the  subjects  selected  is,  that  many  of  them 
have  not  only  to  do  with  truth,  but  with  truth  as  represented 
and  symbolized  by  particular  seasons.  Spring,  Autumn,  Winter, 
The  New  Year,  The  End  of  the  Year,  are  appealed  to  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  sentiments  of  Christianity,  the  facts 
of  personal  history,  and  the  processes  of  moral  consciousness. 
This  is  very  important.  We  have  long  thought  that  a  great 
defect  commonly  attaches  to  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit  in 
connection  with  this.  Truth  is  not  treated  as  it  is  in  God's 
works,  nor  indeed  as  it  is  in  God's  word.  For  one  of  the  most 
striking  chariictcristies  of  the  biblical  style,  is  its  honour  and 
its  use  of  the  familiar  objeets  and  occurrences  of  nature.  Tlie 
whole  world  is  made  a  temple  of  God,  full  not  onh"  of  the  signs 
of  his  presenee,  but  the  symbols  of  his  truth.  Tiie  God  of  the 
lieavens  and  the  earth,  is  the  same  as  the  God  of  the  church. 
His  physical  operations  and  his  spiritual  influences  have  one 
end,  and  belong  to  one  system.  Christ  is  the  head  of  'all 
things.'  '  The  world  is  ours.'  In  neglecting  the  glories  and 
beauties  of  the  outw  ard  creation,  and  the  common  proceedings 
of  social  life,  a  great  advantage  is  lost,  and  a  great  despite  done 
to  the  Father  of  all.  The  strongest  and  tenderest  sympathies 
of  men  are  not  sanctified,  as  they  might  be,  to  the  highest  pur¬ 
poses,  while  the  perfect  methods  of  the  all-wise  teacher  arc 
accounted  nought.  But  this  neglect  is  but  one  indication  of  a 
general  evil.  That  evil  consists  in  the  habit  of  separating 
Christianity  from  all  other  things,  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  different 
providence,  were  regulated  by  different  laws,  had  no  connec¬ 
tions  and  no  analogies  with  the  ten  thousand  forms  and  powers 
of  the  divine  proc*ceding.  lleligion  is  dissociated  from  huma¬ 
nity.  Men  have,  when  they  enter  the  church,  to  denude  them¬ 
selves  of  common  affections  and  common  feelings,  as  if  they 
w  ere  the  ‘  shoes'  forindden  to  be  worn  on  '  holy  ground.'  The 
prc*aeher  is  a  'priest'  of  the  'order  of  Melchizedcck,  without 
father  and  without  mother.'  lie  has  little  in  common  with  his 
hearers,  does  not  enter  into  their  inner  life,  docs  nut  win  their 
confidence  and  sympathy,  for  he  speaks  like  an  oracle  instead 
of  feeling  like  a  man.  The  result  of  all  this  is  unspeakably 
disastrous.  But  when  truth  shall  be  preached,  not  with 

scholastic  stiff  ness,  but  Christian  grace ;  w  hen  men  shall  drink 
thoniughly  into  the  free  and  universal  spirit  of  Jesus,  there 
will  be  a  ver}’  dillerent  scene,  and  a  very  different  success. 
Mr.  loster,  with  all  his  intellect,  went  far  towards  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  w  hat  we  think  should  be,  and  indeed  it  is  the  feeblest, 
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not  the  most  powerful  minds,  that  are  least  able  and  least  dis¬ 
posed  to  do  so. 

In  conclusion,  we  counsel  our  readers  to  obtain  tliese  Lec¬ 
tures.  If  Mr.  Foster  has  done  greater  things,  in  many  respects 
he  lias  not  done  better.  They  are  not  finished  compositions, 
but  they  are  eminently  suggestive  of  original  and  wholesome 
thoughts.  They  arc  what  might  be  expected  as  the  discourses, 
not  designed  for  publication,  of  a  man  who  never  preached 
without  studv,  and  never  studied  without  fruit.  They  breathe 
the  spirit  of  earnest  religion,  and  the  spirit  of  human  pathos. 
And  few  who  have  admired  the  author  as  an  essayist  and  a 
reviewer,  w  ill  be  disappointed  by  the  specimens  they  furnish  of 
him  as  ^a  faithful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.^ 


Art.  VT.  The  Patriot.  July  2‘2ikI,  1844. 

Retw^een  the  independent  republic  of  Ilayti,  and  the  coast  of 
Florida,  lie  a  singular  group  of  islands  and  coral  reefs,  called  the 
Rahamas.  They  amount  in  all  to  sevfcral  hundreds,  and  stretch 
away  from  Ilayti  in  a  crescent  form,  over  a  distance  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  A  few  only  of  these  islands  are  inhabited.  The 
people  are  poor,  gaining  their  livelihood  by  making  salt,  and 
aiding  distressed  vessels;  but  they  arc  distinguished  by  all  those 
noble  and  generous  feelings  common  to  the  negro  race. 

At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  those  projirietors  of  land 
in  the  American  colonics  w  ho  had  taken  the  side  of  the  English 
government,  were  compelled  to  leave  the  States,  and  received 
grants  of  land  in  the  West  India  Islands.  Alany  of  them 
settled  in  the  Rahamas;  and,  among  the  slaves  they  brought 
with  them,  were  several  ])ious  men,  who,  though  illiterate,  kept 
up  in  their  new'  settlements  the  forms  of  religious  worship,  and 
waited  prayerfully  and  patiently  for  some  one  to  teach  them  the 
'  way  of  God  more  perfectly.'  Their  little  light  w  as  kept  burn¬ 
ing  w  ith  extreme  ditliculty,  as  all  around,  both  the  black  and 
the  white  population,  were  sunk  in  gross  ignorance  and  super¬ 
stition.  Early  in  1833,  Mr.  Rurton,  an  agent  at  that  time  of 
the  Raptist  Missionary  Society,  embarked  at  Port  Royal,  in 
Jamaica,  for  the  Rahamas,  and  landed  after  a  few  days  sail  at 
Nassau.  He  w  as  most  cordially  received  by  the  clergymen,  and 
the  M esleyan  Missionaries;  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  pro¬ 
posing  among  themselves  to  solicit  such  a  visit.  The  governor 
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avowed  '  his  thankfulness  that  ministers  of  tlie  gospel  should  go 
thither  and  undertake  so  important  and  arduous  a  work  the 
only  missionaries  there  being  oeeupied  in  instrueting  the  white 
inhabitants,  and  the  ‘  respectable  eoloured  people.^  As  the  fruit 
of  the  labours  which  Mr.  Burton  began,  there  arc  now  in  about 
twelve  principal  islands,  thirty  churches  with  upwards  of  :2(K)() 
members;  while  there  arc  1500  children  in  the  schools,  lu 


fact,  in  most  of  the  islands  the  great  body  of  the  peo])le  arc 
under  the  instruction  of  the  agents  of  the  AVcslcyau,  or  Baptist 
Missionary  Societies.  Such  was  the  oiigin,  and  such  is  the 
present  state  of  a  mission,  w  hich  has  been  recently  thcscc  ne  of 
a  gross  outrage  on  the  civil  rights  and  religious  liberties  of  the 
people.  No  circumstances  can  justify  the  conduct  of  which  we 
complain,  but  an  observer  would  suppose,  that  at  least  the  suf- 
fen'rs  must  be  a  contemptible  minority ;  or  that  they  had  thrust 
themselves  into  fields  already  pre-occupied  by  other  religious 
labourers ;  or  that  they  have  the  ])rotcction  and  remedies  of 
British  law'.  But  no  !  It  is  the  great  body  of  the  people  who 
have  been  insulted.  British  magistrates,  paid  to  judge  right¬ 
eously,  are  the  wrong-doers ;  and  it  is  a  Christian  minister  who 


signalizes  one  of  his  earliest  visits  to  Exuma  by  persecuting  the 


members  of  the  Baptist  church — the  only  chiireli  on  the  island 


— for  refusing  to  abandon  those  teachers  who  had  been  ainoug 


their  first  and  staunchest  friends. 


Some  twelve  months  ago,  the  coral  reefs  in  those  western 
seas  w  ere  formed  into  an  archdeaconry,  and  the  appoint nieut 
was  given  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Trew'.  This  gentleman  was  favourably 
known  in  this  country  as  the  sccrctaiy  of  the  African  Civiliza¬ 
tion  Society,  and  was  esteemed  as  a  pious  and  devoted  inau. 
lie  is  now’  in  the  Bahamas,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  under¬ 
gone  no  other  change  than  is  involved  in  the  translation  from  a 
mastership  in  arts,  and  a  rectory  in  a  temperate  climate,  to  a 
doctorate  and  archdeaconry  in  the  tropics.  One  of  his  first  acts 
w’as  to  form  a  Church  Aid  Society ;  a  kind  of  agency  that  would  be 
deserving  of  all  praise,  if  its  operations  could  be  confined  to 
destitute  districts,  and  it  took  not  more  pleasure  in  making 
churchmen  of  Christians,  than  in  making  Christians  of  the 
heathen ;  an  agency  whieli  is  in  its  results  and  spirit  one  of  the 
greatest  plagues  with  which  Christianity  has  to  contend.  For 
what  are  the  facts?  Ten  thousand  out  of  the  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants  of  the  Bahamas  are  identified  with  the  M  csleyaiis 
and  Baptists.  An  archdeacon  is  sent  out ;  an  evangelical  man, 
doubtless,  but  one  who  thinks  it  quite  consistent  to  refuse  to 
recognize  as  ministers  of  religion  two  of  the  ablest  and  most 
pious  of  the  missionaries  of  the  societies,  to  whose  field  he  w 
appointed.  lie  forms  a  society,  avow’cdlv  to  bring  under  the 
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tciichiug  of  the  church  the  wliole  of  the  population ;  all  Dis¬ 
senters  and  even  Wesleyans  beiii",  in  church  statistics,  as 
heathen  men  and  publicans.  Thus  in  a  small  colony,  where, 
with  the  whites,  an  archdeacon  is  as  lar^e  at  least  as  an  An¬ 
glican  archbishop ;  and  where,  with  the  l)laeks,  a  faithful  mis¬ 
sionary  is  somewhat  larger,  parties  are  formed ;  Christian  cti’ort 
is  w  orsc  than  wasted ;  and  titled  clergymen  are  found  preaching 
to  units,  in  the  very  street  w  here  plain  undoctored  men  are 
])rcaching  to  hundreds.  Animosities  are  created :  the  passions 
of  bad  men  arc  aroused  and  enlisted  generally  on  the  side  of 
power :  even  governors  arc  not  free  from  excitement ;  one  in  a 
recent  case  in  those  very  islands  being  credibly  reported  to  have 
exclaimed,  ‘  \Vhat  geese  you  must  be  not  to  go  to  the  established 
church.*  Special  magistrates  take  their  cue  from  their  chief; 
the  sanctity  of  the  ermine  is  in  danger  of  pollution.  (Christianity 
is  wounded ;  and  every  cause  but  that  of  the  common  foe  is 
impaired.  With  all  these  grave  mischiefs  we  hold,  that  Dr. 
Trew,  or  rather  let  us  say  his  system,  is  chargeable.  We  need 
hardly  add,  that  we  deem  him,  as  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman, 
incapable  of  sanctioning  the  transactions  w  hieh  we  are  about  to 
describe. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  society  was  to  send  a  clergyman 
to  Exuma,  an  island  distant  from  Nassau,  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  The  j)opulation  at 
the  last  census  amounted  to  1200;  among  whom  were  seven  or 
eight  w  hite  families.  There  are  tw  o  magistrates — one  a  stipen- 
difiry,  and  the  other  a  justice  of  the  j)eacc.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  clergyman  he  found  nearly  every  black  person  on  the  island 
professedly  in  communion  with  the  baj)tist  missionaries.  The 
only  chaj)el  is  one  erected  by  the  ])eople  at  Stevenstone,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  settlement,  on  land  given  to  tlieni  by  the  late  Lord  Kollc.  The 
clergyman  respectfully  apj)lied  to  the  deacons  for  the  use  of  this 
building  for  a  service  on  one  Sunday  morning  ;  and  as  their  own 
minister  was  not  to  be  with  them,  they  comi)lied  with  the 
rc(piest.  Finding  it  more  convenient  to  take  possession  of  these 
premises  than  to  build  others,  the  clergyman  insisted  on  occu¬ 
pying  them  again.  The  stipendiary  magistrate  supported  his 
demand.  The  poor  people  demurred,  maintained  that  the 
clergyman  was  not  their  minister,  and  that  the  chapel  was  their 
own.  In  the  mean  time  the  teacher  arrived  from  Nassau, 
w’ent  as  usual  to  the  desk  on  Sunday  morning,  the  fifth  of  May. 
As  he  w  as  about  to  commence  the  service,  the  clergyman  walked 
in,  and  having  asked  whether  the  minister  meant  to  use  the 
biblc,  and  received  an  answer  in  the  afiinnative,  he  summoned 
the  constable  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  door  of  the 
chapel,  and  gave  the  minister  into  custody.  He  was  kept  in 
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custody  for  about  two  hours,  and  would  have  been  taken  to 
prison  but  for  the  kindness  of  the  women  of  the  conp*cgation, 
who  hung  round  him,  and  insisted  that  he  had  done  no  wrong. 

All  public  service  was  at  an  end  for  that  day,  and  the  whole 
settlement  was  filled  *  with  amazement  and  terror.^ 

The  following  morning  nineteen  constables,  armed  with  clubs 
and  sticks,  came  to  Stevenstone  to  apprehend  the  minister  and 
three  others,  members  of  the  church,  and  good  men.  The  war¬ 
rant  was  supposed  to  be  informal,  and  one  of  the  constables  rode 
off  for  a  better.  AVhile  he  was  gone,  the  parties  accused  sailed 
for  Nassau  to  take  counsel  of  the  brethren  there.  Instcjid  of 
issuing  another  summons  the  stipendiary  magistrate  came  him¬ 
self  to  the  settlement,  accompanied  by  the  provost-nuirshal  of 
the  colony.  From  their  boat  were  taken  two  fowling  pieces  and 
six  rounds  of  ball  cartridge — doubtless,  with  the  intention  of 
'  giving  them  a  peppering,^  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  facetiously 
obsciTcd.  On  reaching  Stevenstone  they  began  to  bind  men 
and  women.  Several  they  carried  to  a  neighbouring  settlement. 
As  the  result  of  the  whole : — Three  poor  w  omen  have  been  fined 
twenty-six  dollars,  and  another  poor  widow  sent  to  prison.  Nine 
persons  have  been  confined  in  jail.  One  man  has  been  w  hipped, 
and  is  imprisoned  for  sixty  days,  and  to  be  kept  to  hard  laliour. 
Five  men  have  tied  from  the  island  to  escape  imprisonment, 
and  manv  more  to  the  bushes  and  kevs.  One  of  the  men  who 

ft 

had  been  sentenced  to  sixty  days'  imprisonment,  was  released 
on  the  fourteenth  day,  the  magistrates  confessing  that  there  was 
no  evidence  against  him.  The  individual  who  w  as  w  hipped,  w  as 
afterwards  told  by  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  that  ‘  had  he 
known  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  meeting,  he  would  not  have 
put  a  stripe  upon  him.'  The  justice  of  the  peace  is  not  behind 
his  brother  stipendiary,  lie  wdshes  he  was  ‘  driver'  to  these 
people  for  twelve  months,  and  swears  that  he  will  commit 
every  agent  of  the  missionary  society  that  may  be  sent  to 
Exuma. 

Such  are  the  facts  of  one  of  the  foulest  outrages  wdiich  have 
occurred  since  the  days  of  negro  emancipation. 

But  surely,  our  readers  will  say,  there  must  have  been  some 
cause  or  ground  for  these  proceedings  I  There  w  as  absolutely  none. 
The  clergyman  entered  the  chapel,  and  seized  the  minister  with¬ 
out  w  arrant  or  plea.  On  the  following  Monday,  indeed,  a  w  ar¬ 
rant  was  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  certain  individuals  who, 
on  the  previous  day,  ‘  had  met  together  to  riot  and  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  (piecn  !'  But  on  the  Sunday  there  w  as  no  warrant 
at  all.  It  was  the  clergyman's  owui  act — an  act  which,  in  this 
country,  would  have  been  regarded  as  an  assault  of  the  grossest 
description,  and  which  no  warrant  would  have  justified,  but 
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which  colonial  magistrates  honoured  as  an  aet  of  homage  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  queen.  The  truth  is,  the  clergyman  was  at 
that  time*  a  guest  of  the  special  magistrate,  who  had  his  own 
reasons  for  disliking  the  influence  and  ministers  of  the  dissent¬ 
ing  church. 

And  is  there  no  remedy  for  such  evils  ?  I^ct  us  hear.  The 
governor — the  late  governor  we  ought  to  say — replied  to  the 
appeals  of  the  missionaries,  *  that  he  could  not  receive  cx  parte 
statements!*  The  chief  justice  'could  not  interfere,*  but  re¬ 
ferred  them  to  a  solicitor.  The  remedy  is  at  last  found  to  be  an 
indictment  of  the  constable  for  assault.  This  remedv  is  taken. 
In  the  meantime,  a  dozen  innocent  and  ])ious  persons  arc  im¬ 
prisoned.  Poor  missionaries  are  put  to  the  exj)cusc  of  bringing 
some  thirty  witnesses  a  distance  of  180  miles,  and  of  supporting 
them  and  their  families ;  and  the  whole  case  is  then  left  to  a 
colonial  grand  jury,  who  have  to  investigate  a  charge  in  which 
the  magistracy  are  virtually  the  criminals,  and  the  poor  blacks 
and  their  dissenting  teachers  the  prosecutors.  This  is  the  only 
remedy  which  local  justice  supplies.  The  facts  have  indeed 
been  laid  before  the  colonial  oflice,  and  we  understand  that  Lord 
Stanley  has  promptly  and  cordially  promised  to  cause  iiupiiry 
to  be  made  into  them.  But  there  is  cverv  reason  to  fear,  that 
his  lordship’s  disposition  to  befriend  and  ])rotcct  the  labouring 
and  coloured  population  of  the  colonies,  will  be  counteracted  by 
the  advantages  which  time  and  space  confer  on  the  feeblest  ma¬ 
licious  subordinate,  over  even  the  most  energetic  and  benevolent 
superior.  Nothing  less  than  the  dismissal  of  the  magistrates, 
who  have  so  signally  proved  their  unfitness  for  their  oflice,  will 
meet  the  emergency  of  the  case.  And  wc  arc  not  without  hopes, 
that  this  remedy,  tlic  new  governor,  (of  whom  we  hear  a  very 
favourable  account)  will  not  fail  to  apply. 

We  arc  unwilling  to  found  wide  and  sweeping  propositions 
on  single  facts:  nor  do  we  pretend  to  assert  that  the  case  before 
ns  proves  to  demonstration  the  mischief  of  an  ecclesiastical  es¬ 
tablishment.  But  this  case  may  at  least  serve  as  an  occasion 
for  asserting  what  we  believe  to  be  the  faith  of  all  our  dissenting 
missionary  institutions — that  ecclesiastical  establishments  in  our 
colonies  cause  more  heartburnings  and  bitterness,  and  arc  a 
greater  hindrance  to  the  temporal  improvement  of  the  people, 
the  stability  of  the  government,  and  the  triumph  of  religious 
truth,  than  all  other  secondary  causes  besides.  Wherever  they 
Rrc — in  India,  w  ith  their  Puseyite  evangelism — in  Canada,  w  ith 
their  clergy  reserves — in  the  West  Indies,  with  their  enormous 
ecclesiastical  taxes — wherever  these  establishments  are,  they  are 
the  curse  of  Christianity,  the  enemy  of  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  the  plague  of  the  ruling  power. 
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Art.  VII 1.  Memoirs  of  David  Nasmith  :  his  Labours  and  Travels  in  Britain, 

France,  and  America,  By  John  Campbell,  D.D.  London;  Snow. 

1844. 

It  will  be  readily  believed,  even  by  those  who  did  not  know  the 
founder  of  city  and  town  missions,  that  the  author  of  ‘  The 
Martyr  of  Erroinanga'  is  of  all  men  the  most  unlikely  to  expend 
his  power  or  time  in  writing  the  biography  of  an  ordinary  or 
uninteresting  character,  however  good.  M  e  have,  therefore,  in 
the  author  himself,  a  pledge  that  his  hero  is  not  common-place. 

It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  believe  that  there  was  anythiinr 
very  extraordinary  about  a  character  who  created  no  public 
sensation,  by  either  speaking  or  writing;  and  who  had  no 
comnuinding  nor  prominent  position  in  the  societies  which  chicHy 
absorb  public  attention.  There  is,  indeed,  reluctance,  if  not 
aversion,  also,  as  well  as  ^  slowness  of  hcart,^  to  believe  that  a 
poor  man  can  have  been  a  great  man,  if  poverty  has  been  his 
only  calamity,  and  poetry  no  part  of  his  history.  A  j)oor  man, 
sacrificing  himself  to  the  muses,  may  be  a  great  man  with  the 
public,  whether  living  or  dead ;  and  a  Southey  may  win  fame, 
by  writing  his  life ;  but  a  poor  philanthropist,  sacrificing  him¬ 
self  for  the  poor,  has  little  chance  of  immortality,  even  if  he 
finds  a  biognipher  who  deems  him  worthy  of  it ;  except,  indeed, 
be  had  had  hosts  of  strange  calamities ;  for  jirivations  alone, 
however  great,  are  not  enough  to  engage  religious  sympathy 
on  a  grand  scale,  although  endured  ^  for  Christ’s  sake  and  the 
gospel.’ 

’fins  wayward  and  conventional  feeling  is  strongest  amongst 
those  who  knew — of  the  man  for  years — without  ever  trying  or 
wishing  to  become  acqmiinted  with  him  personally.  Such  people 
arc  almost  astounded,  and  somewhat  offended,  too,  that  a  man 
whom  they  never  invited  to  visit  them  nor  went  to  see  whilst 
he  was  alive,  should  find  when  dead,  a  biographer,  whom  they 
for  other  reasons,  '  delight  to  honour,’  or  are  proud  to  call  their 
friend.  For  a  life — and  a  large  one  too — by  such  a  writer,  seems 
to  ask  them  the  awkward  question,  ^  where  >vere  your  eyes  and 
your  hearts  whilst  Dand  Nasmith  was  alive  ?’  Human  nature 
docs  not  like  questions  of  this  kind,  however  delicately  put,  or 
dexterously  implied.  It  will  revenge  itself,  for  a  time  at  least, 
by  making  even  a  favourite  author  run  the  gauntlet  through 
all  kinds  of  surmises,  guesses,  and  wonderings,  as  to  his  motives 
and  reasons  for  taking  up  a  subject  which  the  public  had  dropt ! 
It  will  ask,  what  could  be  his  reason?  was  it  private  friendship? 
It  could  not  Ik*  for  money  or  fame,  certainly  I  M  as  it  from 
eccentricity?  ('ould  it  be  in  order  to  show  how  much  may  be 
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inudc  of  H  little  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  the  public  did  not  call 
for  a  life  of  that  good  man,  Nasmith.  They  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  a  life  of  Whitelield  from  Dr.  Campbell. 

We  thus  look,  fully  and  fearlessly,  in  the  face  of  the  ditheultics 
that  this  volume  will  have  to  encounter,  until  the  periodical 
press  do  it  justice,  and  rcfil  philanthropists  talk  it  into  notice. 
We  do  not  hide  from  ourselves  or  our  readers  the  fact,  mortify¬ 
ing  as  it  is  to  us,  that  public  sympathy,  even  in  London,  has 
vet  to  be  enlisted  for  this  memoir,  and  especially  on  behalf  of 
the  kind  of  philanthropy  it  advocates  and  eulogizes.  It  shall 
not  be  our  fault,  however,  if  the  character  and  career  of  the 
founder  of  city  and  town  missions  for  Christendom — (and  thus 
for  the  world  eventually — for  his  heart  was  as  large  as  the  world) — 
be  not  studied,  appreciated,  admired,  and  loved.  Nasmith  was, 
in  reference  to  home  missionary  enterprize,  what  Williams  was 
to  foreign ;  a  character,  rich  in  all  the  essential  elements  of  true 
philantliropy,  practical  wisdom,  and  moral  greatness — so  far  Jis 
these  (pialities  can  be  exemplified,  apart  from  literature,  wealth, 
and  high  j)atronage.  He  as  well  deserved  Dr.  (>ampbcirs  pen, 
as  the  martyr  of  Erromanga.  Indeed,  he  was  as  truly  a  martyr 
jis  Williams,  although  in  another  way,  and  by  a  slower  process. 

David  Nasmith  was  a  native  of  Glasgow',  when  Glasgow’,  rather 
than  Edinburgh,  was  'the  northern  Athens.*  In  youth,  his 
mind  came  by  turns  under  the  direct  influence  of  Chalmers, 
Wardlaw’,  and  Ewing.  They  were  his  Demosthenes,  J*Iato,  and 
Socrates ;  and  if  he  caught  none  of  their  chxpicnce  or  taste,  he 
drank  deep  into  their  practical  wisdom,  and  devotional  s])irit, 
and  acquired  much  of  their  holy  character. 

We  recollect  w  ell,  w’ondcring,  w  hen  the  intellectual  and  theo¬ 
logical  glory  of  Glasgow’  wjis  in  its  zenith,  w  hat  elfcet  it  w  ould  pro¬ 
duce  upon  the  young  minds  that  saw  it,  and  felt  it  ?  We  w  itnessed 
its  clfulgencc  then,  for  a  short  time,  in  compfiny  w  ith  an  old  Indian 
judge,  (a  friend  of  Dr.  Carey)  to  whom  it  w  as  all  new,  and  thus 
strange.  He  had  never  heard  such  preachers ;  and,  therefore, 
he  accounted  for  such  Sabbaths  as  he  saw  in  Glasgow,  by  the 
sermons  preached  there.  Such  Sabbaths  were  not  new  to  us ; 
and,  therefore,  we  tried  to  anticipate,  not  only  the  general  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  sermons  and  the  preachers,  but  also  the  impulse  they 
must  give  to  young  minds ;  and  thus  the  extent  to  which  they 
would  multiply  their  own  image.  We  will  not  say,  what  we 
expected ;  except  that  it  was  neither  an  In  ing  nor  a  Nasmith. 
Dr.  Clialmei*s,  was  then  sifting  '  the  civic  economy*  of  great 
towns ; — jind  the  fame  of  his  philosophy  won  attention  to  his 
philanthropy,  w  hile  his  imagination  lent  a  charm  to  his  prac’tical 
judgment.  But  from  anytlnng  we  saw*  amongst  his  youthful 
admirers  or  imitators,  (and  we  saw  many  of  theinj  there  seemed 
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on  E>tabli>hiiR*nts  at  the  Hanover  Rooms.  Yoiin^  Nasmith, 
however,  was  tlien  jH)rinir  and  poiulerin^overhis  statistiesas  tbmllv 
as  Irving  over  his  originality  and  quaint  ness  ;  or  stiulents,  over  liis 
scientiticthcolo^ry.  Whilst  the  anient  and  imaginative,  in  ^encnil, 
were  amnsinj;  themselves  amoiiirst  the  stars,  he  w  as  w  eeping  over  a 
fallen  world,  and  devising  plans  for  its  restoration.  Neither  rural 
nor  romantic  nature  I'onld  draw  him  aw  ay  trom  the  sick-beds  orthe 
death-bods  of  the  poor  and  the  perishinjr,  in  the  morning  or  at 
nijrlit.  He  saw  nothinjr  in  creation  so  jrrcat  as  immortality; 
and  nothin*? ‘treat  in  literature,  but  what  bore  directly  upon  the 
soul.  Accorilin;:ly,  his  early  diary  and  papers  are  as  destitute 
of  all  poetry  and  sentimentality,  as  of  classical  allusions  ;  except, 
indmi,  sympathy  with  the  wants  and  wih's  of  humanity,  Ik* 
jKH'tical  feelinjt;  for  if  it  be  so,  then  his  papers  breathe  poetry 
of  the  highest  order.  His  first  love  letters  are  the  worst  speci¬ 
mens  of  his  taste.  No  wonder  that  thev  w  on  not  the  ladv  ;  for 
they  arc  even  more  laconic  and  business-like  than  Whitetield’s; 
and  were  preceded  by  slips  of  paper,  coutaiuiuj?  abrupt  tpics- 
tious,  to  w  hicli  he  requirecl  an  immediate  ‘  yes,’  or  ‘  no,’  as  he 
put  each  into  her  hand.  The  last  question  was,  ‘  Have  you  any 
objection  to  become  my  partner  for  life  V’  And  this  one,  he  ^ave 
her  only  twentv-four  hours  to  wei^h !  ‘  flic  ladv  had  more 

wisdom  than  her  suitor,’  says  Hr.  Campbell.  This  is  true;  but 
still  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  naive  episode,  without  admirinjt 
Nasmith,  whilst  lauirhiu*?  at  him;  for,  like  Whitefield,  his  ;:reat 
solicitude  w  as  to  obtain  a  ‘  true  yokefellow ,’  w  ho  might  work 
with  him  in  doing  good. 

Like  most  youmg  Christians  of  ardent  temperament,  Nasmith 
soon  set  his  heart  upon  being  a  missionary  to  the  heathen.  His 
success  in  winning  souls  at  home  naturally  led  to  this,  but 
his  new*  purpose  <lid  not  divert  him  from  his  old  work,  in  either 
schools  or  prisons.  He  tested  his  zeal  more  than  ever,  by  doiug 
w  hatever  his  ‘  hand  found  to  do,’  w  ith  all  his  might.  And  it 
was  well  he  did  so;  for  Mr.  Ewing,  his  pastor,  and  the  managers 
of  the  Glasgow*  Theological  Academy,  decliiu'il  his  apiilication. 
This  was  a  sore  trial  to  him.  A  similar  disappointment  has 
alienated  the  hearts  of  not  a  few,  from  both  their  pastors,  aud 
the  cause  of  God.  They  would  do  nothing,  because  they  might 
not  do  what  they  wished  chiefly.  Not  so  did  David  Nasmith  act 
or  feel  for  (lod.  He  loved  the  friends  w  ho  refused  him,  as  much 
as  ever ;  and  his  old  work,  more  than  ever.  The  only  imprudent 
thing  he  did  in  the  whole  matter,  was,  that  he  threw  up  his 
situation  in  business,  before  he  applied  to  be  a  missiomu’y.  He 
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KK)n,  however,  foiuul  another,  and  then  ereatixl  for  himself  new 
spheres  of  usefulness. 

Pr.  Campbell  has  told  all  this  in  his  best  manner ;  and  that 

is  saviiiiT  mueh  for  the  chapters.  We  ditVer  from  him,  however, 

•  ^ 

w  lien  he  says : — 

•  Had  Pavid  been  sent  as  a  inissioirary  to  Africa,  he  would  pn^bably 
have  conibiiu'd  the  principal  excellencies  ot  \  andcrkcinp  and  ot  Motfat, 
and  j^iveii  to  the  church  of  Christ  a  pattern  of  apostolic  zeal,  which  has 
not  been  surpassed  since  apostolic  days. 

We  doubt  this,  very  mueh.  Nasmith’s  zeal  and  enterprise 
would,  indml,  have  been  apostolic  anywhere  ;  but  not  sosuiwss- 
fnl  in  Africa  as  Vanderkemp’s  and  Motfat’s  ;  nor  very  sueeessful 
in  any  heathen  country,  China,  perhaps,  exeepted.  l‘\>r,  both 
his  forte  and  tact  lay  in  setting  others  to  work,  ami  in  cut  time 
out  work  for  all  varieties  of  talent  and  inlluenee.  Here  his 
pow  er  enlminati'd.  Half  of  it  would  not  have  come  into  play 
at  nil,  either  as  w  isdom  or  eneriry,  if  he  hail  had  savages  or 
slaves  to  act  upon.  For  althon;:;h  he  would  have  done  as  mneh 
for  them  as  anv  missionarv  thev  have  had,  thev  would  have 
cramped  him  where  his  chief  strength  lay  ;  which  was  in  tindni^ 
out  and  direetinjr  the  stivn^th  of  others,  and  in  setlinj;  the 
younij  to  impnive  each  otlier,  and  thus  to  become  usetul. 
l.iHikinjr  therefore,  at  all  his  habits  and  spirit,  np  to  the  time 
when  he  wished  to  amoinj:st  the  heathen,  we  can  hardly  eon- 
eeive  how  he  eonld  have  been  more  out  ot  his  ehanent,  than  in 
Africa,  where  he  could  have  or^anizeil  neither  Hottentots  nor 
('atlVes.  Fven  in  India,  the  apathetic  and  irresolute  IlindiHis 
were  not  materials  for  his  hands.  But  it  is  useless  to  laaison  the 
point.  The  ehnreh  at  home  neeiled  just  such  a  workman  and 
work-master  as  Pavid  Nasmith,  to  rebuke  her  sln^j^anls  by  his 
activity,  to  shame  her  selfishness  by  his  selt-saeriliein^  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  to  lead  out  her  ‘  yonn^  men  and  maidens,’  to  pity 
the  perishinjx  around  them.  She  knew  neither  her  stren*;;tli 
nor  weakness  for  (Jod’s  work,  in  the  lanes,  alleys,  courts,  and 
corners  of  onr  pvat  towns  and  cities,  until  he  expostulated  with 
her  on  both,  and  bronjiht  them  to  the  test.  For  the  ‘  (Miristian 
Instrnetion  Society,’  whilst  it  had  turned  to  •rood  account  her 
*  williiijj  people,’ especially  in  London,  had  made  but  little  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  nnw  illinjr. 

It  was  to  brinjr  on  the  day  of  (loiFs  power  that  Providence 
kept  Pavid  Nasmith  at  home,  and  trained  him  for  work,  which 
Hr.  Campbell  well  calls,  ‘  neither  less  arduons  nor  less  honour¬ 
able  than  missionary  labour.’  As  mijrht  he  expected  from  the 
author  of  ‘»)ethro,’  this  point  is  powerfully  developed  by  him, 
and  deserves  profound  attention.  So  also  does  the  process  by 
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which  tlic  young  philanthropist  w  as  trained  ;  but  which  we  can 
only  glance  at.  lie  became  the  superintendent  of  the  ^  Religions 
ami  Charitable  Institution  House/  of  Glasgow,  where  he  was, 
virtually,  the  secretary  of  tiventy-three  philanthropic  committees, 
and  thus  the  daily  associate  of  great  and  good  men,  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations  and  parties.  This  was  at  once  a  (b’cadful  and  delightful 
post  of  observation. 

It  brought  under  his  notice,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  extremes 
of  actual  good  and  evil, — of  pow  er  and  weakness, — of  light  and 
darkness,  lie  had  for  ever  before  him,  what  Dr.  Campbell 
happily  calls  the  ‘  library  of  real  life  /  and  he  read  every  volume 
of  it  carefully  and  prayerfully,  as  w  ell  as  listened  attentively  to 
the  profound  and  practical  commentators  in  each  committee. 
Rut  here,  he  so  studied  human  nature  and  society  for  years,  and 
so  laboured  for  their  improvement,  that  his  health  broke  down 
under  ‘  the  tear  and  wear’  of  his  manifold  duties.  Indeed,  they 
were  too  many,  and  too  diversified,  for  any  man  to  discharge, 
even  to  his  ow  n  satisfaction.  Rut  when  he  did  resign  his  ardu¬ 
ous  olllcc,  a  host  of  the  best  men  in  Glasgow  vied  w  ith  each 
other  in  testifying  to  his  high  character,  and  extraordinary 
cilicicncy.  Never,  perhaps,  did  any  man  leave  his  native  place, 
w  ith  such  or  so  many  testimonials  ;  although  any  one  of  them 
would  have  been  a  passport  throughout  the  protestant  world. 

Refore  he  left  Glasgow  ,  both  his  city  mission  and  young  men’s 
societies  wore  flourishing,  and  their  reports  circulating  throngh- 
o\it  Europe  and  America,  and  even  in  parts  of  Asia.  This  suc¬ 
cess  and  notoriety  soon  brought  an  application  to  him  from  Ire¬ 
land,  and  he  accepted  it.  Dublin,  lie  knew^  and  felt,  needed 
a  city  mission,  far  more  than  Glasgow' ;  and  therefore,  he  nobly 
threw  his  family  upon  his  own  little  property,  for  their  prineij)al 
support,  as  well  as  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  service  of  Ire¬ 
land  in  all  ways,  llow'  much  gO(Kl  he  did  there  we  have  not 
room  to  tell.  Suflicc  it  to  say,  that  he  won  the  esteem  of  Ire¬ 
land’s  best  evangelists,  and  sacrificed  hu1f\n%  property  in  w  orking 
with  them. 

Having  thus  established  twenty  city  missions  in  Ireland,  he 
resolved  to  visit  Amenea  and  Canada  on  the  same  errand,  and 
at  his  ow'n  risk  chiefly ;  and  there  he  formed  sixteen  city  mis¬ 
sions,  and  the  ‘  American  Young  Men’s  Society,’  besides  origi¬ 
nating  other  benevolent  associations.  In  the  same  spirit  he 
went,  on  his  return  from  the  New  World,  to  France,  and  formed 
a  city  mission  in  Paris  itself. 

\N  e  cannot  omit  to  notice  here,  how'ever  it  may  tell,  that 
David  Nasmith,  in  all  these  travels,  says  almost  as  little  as  Viiul 
did,  about  the  cities  he  visited,  or  the  scenery  he  passed  through. 
The  Chumps  Elysees  at  Paris,  obtains  a  few  words  from  him. 
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iiist  as  Paul  names  the  Areopagus  twiee ;  and  these  few  words 
shew  mueh  taste ;  but  that  in  Paris  which  ^  stirred  his 

spirit,’  was  its  moral  aspect,  and  its  prospects  for  eternity. 
Now,' although  we  could  have  borne,  and  even  welcomed,  some 
^rrapliic  sketches  of  the  varied  scenes  he  passed  through,  because 
at  tach  he  was  sure  to  speak  as  a  Christian,  to  whomsoever  he 
met  there,  and  thus  to  leave  some  witness  for  (Jod,  we  are  not 
sorrv  that  he  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  witnessing  for  (lod. 

^Vc  have  more  than  plenty  of  tourists  and  travellers  who  have 
neither  an  eye  nor  a  heart  for  moral  scenery;  and  whom  the  ro¬ 
mantic  or  the  picturesque  can  at  anytime  divert  from  the  spiritual 
and  immortal.  They  carve  their  names  on  pyramids  and  columns, 
and  breathe  their  sentimentalities  on  Alps  and  Andes,  and  make 
their  guides,  or  the  natives,  stare  at  their  rapturous  enthusiasm; 
but  they  attempt  nothing  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  or  the 
perishing,  and  leave  no  testimony  for  truth  or  eternity  behind 
them.  This  is  so  much  the  fashion  now,  that  it  is  as  refreshing 
as  rare,  to  find  a  traveller  who,  like  Paul,  expends  all  his  powers 
and  sympathies  upon  the  objects  which  absorb  the  attention  ot 
Heaven,  and  bear  upon  the  glory  of  (lod.  e  would  rather 
have  shed  the  tears  that  Dr.  llengh  wept  over  (jciicva,  even  it 
they  had  blinded  us  to  the  glories  of  Mount  Plane  and  the  Lake 
Leman,  than  have  written  Pyron’s  living  pictures  of  that  won¬ 
derful  scene.  M  e  express  this  feeling  strongly,  because  we  des¬ 
pair  of  seeing  great  things  done  or  attempted  for  the  neglected 
classes  of  society,  until  intelligent  and  inHiiential  Christians  at 
large,  recognise,  like  Dr.  (!!ainpbell,  moral  grandeur  in  all  minds 
that  can  forget  themselves  in  winning  souls.  \V  e  shoidd  not  like, 
indeed,  that  such  minds  estimated  themselves  so  highly  as  he 
rates  them;  nor  that  they  could  like  him,  ealcnlatc  the  results 
of  local  devotedness,  as  tiiese  blend  with  all  the  enterprizes  of 
the  church  catholic,  and  thus  influence  the  world  at  large,  and 
affect  all  time.  We  have  no  objection  to  a  good  deal  of  both 
insight  and  foresight  into  the  onworkings  ot  all  well  doing  for 
the  good  of  others  and  the  glory  of  (h)d  ;  but  we  are  old  fash¬ 
ioned  enough  to  prefer  doing  good,  just  because  (rod  bids  us, 
and  points  us  to  ‘  the  recompense  of  reward.’  It  is  all  very  well 
that  those  who  have  to  lead  on  the  church  to  'do  valiantly, 
should  be  far-sighted,  and  able  to  calculate  conseipiences,  and 
alive  to  the  sublimity  of  the  process  by  which  effects  become 
causes,  aud  thus  form  an  ever-strengthening  stream  of  moral 
power ;  but  somehow  we  never  could  greatly  admire  the  z(ud, 
liowcvcr  active,  that  looked  at,  as  well  as  saw,  how  each  of  its 
doings  must  tell  upon  both  time  and  eternity.  David  Nasmith  a 
zeal,  like  that  of  angels,  was  '  swift  to  do  the  will  of  (lod,  just 
because  it  was  his  will. 
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We  do  not  think  it  necessan*,  even  if  we  had  room,  to  sketch 
Mr.  Nasmith’s  career  in  London,  as  the  founder  of  the  C'itv 
Mission  Society,  and  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Mi>sion. 
His  metropolitan  histor}',  as  to  its  surface,  is  not  unknown. 
Our  ohji^ct,  therefore,  hits  been  to  draw  attention  to  his  early 
history*,  and  the  elements  ot  his  ch;u*acter,  and  thus  to  his  lite. 
In  like  manner,  we  deem  it  quite  unnecessary  to  adjudicate 
between  him  and  the  society  from  which  he  separated.  Ur. 
Cainpliell  has  done  ample  justice  to  the  real  merits  of  that  qr,es- 
tion;  and  the  public,  if  at  all  divided  on  it,  feel  alike,  that  but 
for  David  Nasmith,  London  would  not  have  had  a  catholic  mis- 
sion  ;  nor  could  the  manajrers  who  succeeded  him  have  sustained 
it,  but  for  his  plans  and  spirit.  Like  the  temple  which,  although 
built  by  Solomon,  was  planned  by  his  father,  and  displayed 
David’s  taste  and  muniticence  in  all  that  constituted  it  a  temple, 
that  societv  is  at  once  the  image  and  monument  of  its  founder, 
in  London ;  whilst  his  ow  n  societies  arc  so,  to  the  country  at 
large ;  and  all  have  worked  so  well,  and  done  so  much  good, 
that  we  envy  not  the  taste  which  could  contrast  them,  nor  the 
heart  that  can  remember  the  very  few*  and  slight  faults  of  their 
author. 

And  now,  most  cordially  do  we  thank  Dr.  Campbell  for 
this  inten*sting  and  instructive  volume.  It  will  be  seen  that 
we  have  digested  it,  although  we  have  not  dissected  it ;  that 
we  have  written  under  its  direct  infiueiice,  although  we  have 
not  (juoted  from  it ;  and  that  we  feel  deeply  solicitous  for  its 
circulation.  If  we  have  erred  as  to  the  kind  of  our  article,  it 
has  been  from  anv  cause  but  heedlessness  or  heartlessness 
towards  either  the  subject  or  the  book.  We  felt  that  Nasmith 
w;\s  not  sutlicicntly  known  to  general  readers,  and  that  Dr. 
Campbell  needed  no  introduction  to  them.  And  as  we  knew 
the  former  intimately,  wc  thought  it  our  duty  to  join  with  his 
biographer,  in  claiming  for  him  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
the  Christian  church.  We  give  it,  therefore,  as  our  deliherate 
conviction,  that  our  times  have  produced  no  individual,  in  or  out 
of  the  ministry,  who  did  or  sacrificed  so  much  for  the  cause  of 
(i(kI,  in  the  circles  where  that  cause  is  most  neglected  and  most 
urgently  net'ded,  as  David  Nasmith.  We  venture  also  to  predict, 
that  Jis  the  church  goes  on  to  care  for  the  poor  themselves,  as 
she  does  for  their  children,  that  the  founder  of  City  and  Town 
Missions,  will  rank  with  the  founder  of  Sunday  schools  in  public 
estimation ;  and  his  life  take  its  place  for  ever,  with  the  lives  of 
Howard,  Brainerd,  \\  ilberforcc,  Wesley,  and  Whitefield.  In 
the  meantime,  it  is  just  the  book  to  bring  on  rapidly  that  ‘  Day 
of  Power,’  which  shall  make  all  the  people  of  God  willing  to 
Mork  together  lor  the  good  of  their  neighbours. 
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Art.  IX.  The  Engliek  Reformation,  By  Francis  Charles  Massingberd. 

M.A.,  Rector  of  South  Onnesby,  IJm'olnshire.  lA>udon  :  Bums. 

This  volume  is  not  one  which  we  can  recommend  as  convey¬ 
ing  a  correct  or  sufficient  view  of  the  lleformation  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century ;  yet  there  are  a  few  points  in  it,  on  account  of 
which,  persons  who  are  familiar  only  with  the  nonconformist  view 
of  that  great  series  of  events,  may  do  well  to  pt'ruse  it.  The 
author  is  a  gentleman  of  extensive  information,  and,  we  should 
infer  from  his  book,  of  a  sober  and  candid  mind.  Though  some 
parts  of  the  work  bear  marks  of  haste  and  carelessness,  tlierc 
are  other  passages,  principidly  of  a  descriptive  or  nar¬ 
rative  character,  well  and  feelingly  written.  Several  matters 
of  some  importance  to  a  full  and  proper  view  of  various  ques¬ 
tions,  but  too  frequently  overlooked  or  omitted  by  nonconformist 
writers,  arc  here  noticed  in  their  place.  And,  to  mention  one 
more  point  of  interest  to  those  who  are  not  wedded  to  a  low 
sectarianism,  the  bibliography  of  the  Reformation,  as  far  as  it 
was  ecclesiastically  established  by  the  secular  power,  is  here 
given  by  one  who  has  evidently  studied  the  subject  con  amore. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  church  principles  of  the  antlior  have 
sometimes  betrayed  him  into  a  partiality  inconsistent  with  his 
natural  temper.  In  this  way  he  has  been  led  to  omit  circ.. in¬ 
stances  which  would  have  qualified  some  of  the  commendations 
he  has  bestowed,  and  modified  some  of  the  judgments  to 
which  he  would  conduct  his  readers.  Still  it  was  our  impres¬ 
sion  in  reading  the  work,  that  he  had  overlooked  the  circum¬ 
stances  we  have  just  referred  to,  or  did  not  see  their  beai'ing  in 
the  light  in  which  we  see  it ;  and  not  that  he  had,  more  Sew- 
manniano,  suppressed  wdiat  he  was  conscious  w  ould  have  given 
a  different  character  to  that  w  hich  he  wiis  describing. 

In  illustrating  the  points  just  noticed,  we  shall  touch  some  of 
the  most  interesting  topics  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
lleformation;  but  our  limits  will  not  allow'  of  our  discussing 
them  at  any  length. 

The  following  extract  narrates  one  of  those  interesting  facts 
which  occasionally  lend  an  interest  to  the  history  of  troubled 
times ;  it  is  also  a  good  specimen  of  the  authoris  manner  in 
introducing  picturesque  details  and  glimpses  of  character. 

*  There  was  a  gentleman  of  Shropshire,  Edward  Burton,  of  Longtior, 
who  was  strongly  attached  to  the  reformed  doctrine.  He  had  often 
l)wn  compelled  to  hide  himself  for  fear  of  being  culled  to  account  for 
his  religion,  the  exercise  of  w’hich  he  had  privately  continued  at  his  own 
house  throughout  these  dangerous  times.  lie  w'us  an  aged  man,  but 
his  feelings  were  alive  to  the  miseries  of  his  countr)’,  and  the  afflictions 
of  the  church.  The  reports  of  the  queen*s  illness  had  reached  his  resi- 
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lienee,  near  Siirewsbun’,  when  one  morning  the  cliurch  hells  of  St. 
Chad’s  were  heard  to  ring  merrily,  and  he  thought  it  possible  these 
sounds  might  announce  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne.  His 
son  undertook  to  go  to  learn  the  news  ;  and,  as  the  road  by  which  he 
would  return  passed  in  front  of  the  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  to  reach  the  bridge  below,  it  was  agreed  that,  if  the  surmise 
should  prove  true,  he  should  wave  his  handkerchief  as  he  passed,  to 
signifv  it  to  his  father.  The  old  man  watched  for  his  rctimi,  and  saw 
tlie  signal:  it  told  of  restored  peace  and  liberty,  not  to  himself  only, 
but  to  his  country'  and  his  religion,  and  he  went  into  his  house,  breathed 
his  nunc  dimittis,  "and  laid  him  down  and  died.  They  buried  him  in  his 
garden.  lH*causc  it  w'as  not  yet  lawful  to  bury  a  heretic  in  the  church¬ 
yard  ;  and  his  epitaph,  preserved  by  his  descendants,  relates  the  inci¬ 
dent,  and  why  he  was  like  his  Saviour  in  his  place  of  sepulture. 

‘  It  W’as  with  such  men  as  this,  and  not  with  those  who  acted  a  more 
prominent  part  upon  the  public  stage,  not  in  the  retainers  of  political 
faction,  or  those  who  sought  only  for  spoil,  that  the  Reformation  gj\ined 
its  moral  strength.  The  persecution  drove  earnest  men  to  think  and 
meditate  why  they  ranged  themselves  on  either  side,  and  enquiry  could 
not  be  repressed.  A  stubborn  opponent  of  the  reformed  doctrines, 
Julius  Palmer,  w’as  a  spectator  of  the  death  of  Latimer  and  Ridley. 
Their  fortitude  and  faithfulness  had  such  an  effect  upon  him  that  he 
could  not  rest  till  he  had  searched  the  scriptures  to  ascertain  the  grounds 
of  the  faith  w  hich  they  professed.  Tlie  result  w’as  conviction  to  himself, 
and  a  determination  to  offer  himself  to  the  same  trial.  He  persevered 
and  suffered  at  the  stake.  Constantine  Ponce  de  la  Tuente  w  as  among 
the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  who  attended  Philip  to  this  country'.  He  had 
l)een  one  of  the  preachers  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  his  leiu'ning  and 
eloquence  made  his  character  as  famous  as  his  private  worth  made  him 
beloved.  He  returned  to  Spain,  and  began  to  expound  scripture,  and 
write  catechisms  for  his  countrymen  ;  but  yvhen  the  people  crowded  to 
his  preaching,  he  was  idmost  immediately  accused  and  imprisoned.  His 
death  in  a  ihirk  cell  of  the  inquisition,  left  only  his  effigy  to  be  burnt  at 
the  stake.  Chiu’les  the  Fifth  heard  of  his  arrest  a  short  time  before  his 
death  *  If  Ponce  is  a  heretic,’  he  said,  *  it  is  time  to  look  to  it ;  for  he 
is  no  common  man.’  ’ — pp.  405 — 407. 

Besides  various  early  Flnglisli  authorities  of  yvhich  Mr.  Mas- 
singberd  states  that,  though  generally  neglected  by  historians, 
he  has  aviuled  himself, such  as  some  portions  of  WycliftVs  yi  ritings 
which  exist  only  in  manuscript,  with  other  manuscripts  of  the 
same  or  an  earlier  ^e,  and  among  them  a  very  early  one  relating 
to  the  arrival  of  the  ^Minorites  in  England,  he  also  mentions 
thjit  he  has  obtained  some  valuable  information  from  the  Spanish 
writers  of  Queen  Mary^s  time.  From  these  it  is  eyident  that 
the  Spanish  party  yias  at  the  bottom  of  the  persecutions  of  that 
unhappy  iK'riod.  Florentc’s  '  History  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  has  also  contributed  some  interesting  facts,  as  may’  be  seen 
from  the  account  given  in  pjiges  407  and  408  of  Carranza,  who. 
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during  King  Philip's  stiiy  iii  England,  acted  as  confessor  to 
Queen  Mary.  This  man  having,  while  in  England,  participated 
in  the  guilt  of  persecution,  was  promoted  in  1559  to  the  dignity 
of  Primate  of  Spain,  and  shortly  afterwards  summoned  to  attend 
the  death-bed  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  ^  W  lien  he  came,  he  found 
the  emperor  near  his  end :  holding  in  his  hand  a  crucifix,  and 
falling  on  his  knees  by  his  bedside,  he  said :  '  Let  your  majesty 
he  of  good  comfort;  sin  has  no  more  power — the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  blotted  out  all  that  was  against  you — all  is  pardoned.* 
It  is  true  that  this  language  addressed  to  such  a  man  as  Chai’les, 
without  any  mention  of  repentance,  and  implying  the  evan¬ 
gelical  character  of  whatever  assent  might  be  expressed  by  tlie 
patient,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  alone  establishing  Carranza's 
conviction  of  salvation  by  faith.  But  we  may  probably  infer 
from  the  view  the  bystanders  took  of  his  conduct  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  as  expressing  contempt  for  the  sacrament  of  confession,  in 
giving  absolution  without  it,  and  from  his  long  imprisonment 
by  the  Inquisition,  that  we  have  in  these  words  the  intimation 
of  evangelical  truth  possibly  imbibed  in  England,  when  he  offi¬ 
ciated  as  preacher  at  the  burning  of  the  martrys. 

In  the  seventh  chapter,  pp.  15  1,  158,  there  is  a  very  graphic 
description  of  the  sort  of  contest  which  sometimes  took  ])lacc 
between  the  secular  clergy  and  the  different  mendicant  orders 
around  the  dying  bed  of  the  wealthy ;  and  in  the  tenth  chapter 
there  is  another,  detailing  the  circumstances  of  Erasmus's  visit 
to  Canterbury,  and  ins])cction  of  the  relies  of  Saint  Thomas 
a'Becket.  Both  are  derived  from  the  distinguished  writer  just 
mentioned,  and  give  curious  and  faithful  pictures  of  the  state  of 
things  in  the  fifteenth,  and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuries. 

As  a  subject,  treated  by  ^Ir.  ^lassingberd,  though  too  fre¬ 
quently  passed  over  by  those  who  have  undertaken  to  describe 
the  various  movements  in  society,  by  which  the  way  was  provi- 
dciitijilly  prejiared  for  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
we  may  notice  the  accounts  of  Wykeham,  Chicheley  and  Wayn- 
flete,  in  the  tenth  chapter.  When  Mr.  Massingberd,  however, 
represents  Wykeham  and  Waynflect,  as  '  men  of  primitive  vir¬ 
tue,  whose  love  of  order  and  obedience  led  them  to  cling  to  the 
religious  systems  which  they  found,  but  whose  hearts  were 
deeply  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  Christianity  *  he  seems  to  go  rather 
too  far.  He  owns,  indeed,  immediately  after  weirds,  that  Wyke;- 
haiu  'was  among  the  bishops  cngag(‘d  in  suppressing  Wyclift's 
opinions,'  and  that  Waynflete  '  w  jis  one  of  the  judges  of  Bishop 
Peacock ;'  but  on  the  other  side,  he  lays  great  stress  upon  their 
foundations  at  Winchester  and  Oxford.  His  position  is,  that 
‘  these  illustrious  men  w'cre  laying  a  sure  foundation  for  the 
revival  of  religious  truth  in  the  colleges  w'hich  they  endowed 
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Hiul  he  proceeds  accordinj|;ly  to  quote  Wykeham’s  own  state¬ 
ment  of  his  motives  in  devoting  his  wealth  to  the  foundation  of 
his  two  colleges,  as  if  that  statement  proved  his  anxiety  for  the 
rt'vival  of  religious  truth.  It  proves,  unhappily,  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  certainly  expresses  his  determination  not  to  found 
an  establishment  subservient  to  the  rule  of  any  of  the  '  religions 
orders’  then  existing ;  and  his  convictions,  that  ‘  he  could  not 
any  where  find,  that  the  ordinances  of  their  founders,  according 
to  "their  true  design  and  intention,  were  at  present  observed  by 
any  of  them.’  But  in  these  expressions  we  see  nothing  more 
tlian  any  secular  ehurehmau  of  the  age,  howe/er  zealous  for  the 
papal  errors,  would  have  said.  No  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
church  of  England  is  more  clearly  established  than  this — that  in 
exact  proportion,  as  the  regular  clergy  increased  in  numbers  and 
inumrtauee,  the  «authority  of  the  secular  clergy  declined.  That 
Wykeham  therefore  determined,  instead  of  increasing  this  nui¬ 
sance,  and  so  swelling  the  great  cry  for  reformation,  to  establish 
two  colleges  of  students,  for  the  ^  honour  of  God  and  increase  of 
his  worship,  for  the  support  and  exaltation  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  for  the  improvement  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,’  need  not 
surprise  us.  11  is  object,  however,  and  that  of  Chicheley  and 
\VHynlletc,  was  not  to  revive  religious  truth,  by  exploding  any 
of  the  errors  of  the  papal  creed,  to  all  the  corruption  of  which 
they  were  themselves  addicted,  but  merely,  as  we  have  hinted,  to 
to  counteract  the  inlluenee  of  the  reguhar  orders,  and  check  the 
public  scandals  which  their  unrestrained  profligacy  had  brought 
upon  the  eliurch  in  general.  If  the  institutions  which  they 
founded,  beeaine  in  the  course  of  events  instrumental  to  the 
progress  of  the  Ueformation,  such  was  not  the  fruit  they  calcu¬ 
lated  upon.  The  consent  of  Pope  Innocent  VI II.,  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  Selborne  priory  in  Hampshire;  and  the  alienation  of 
its  lands,  to  the  newly  founded  ^lagdalen  College,  is  a  proof 
that,  so  far  as  the  known  character  and  intentions  of  the  founder, 
and  the  actual  statutes  of  the  college  were  concerned,  there  was 
nothing  to  which  the  pope  himself  was  unwilling  to  give  his 
sanction. 

This  point  appears  so  very  clear,  that  we  should  certainly  not 
dwell  iipon  it,  but  for  the  effectual  refutation  of  the  author’s 
statement  which,  since  writing  the  above,  we  accidentally  lighted 
upon,  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  third  chapter.  e  had 
forgotten  the  passage,  but  it  takes  up  the  very  points  we  were 
about  to  compress  into  a  note.  Speaking  of  the  cathedral 
churches  and  seats  of  learning,  which  were  established  and 
endowed  in  the  two  centuries  preceding  the  Reformation,  the 
author  adds : — 


wc  must  not  forget  the  strange  rites  by  which  these 
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buildings  were  profaned,  or  the  strange  doctrines  which  were  taught,  or 
the  mistaken  and  corrupt  piety  which,  in  many  instances,  led  to  their 
foundation.  No  kind  of  institution  was  more  common  in  WickliflTs  age, 
and  some  time  afterwards,  than  that  of  chantries,  or  colleges  of  priests, 
retained  to  say  masses  and  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  founders  and  their 
families.  This  founding  of  chantries  seems  to  have  increased  as  the 
zeal  for  founding  moniisteries  and  friaries  declined.  The  prelates  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Tliird,  greatly  encouraged  it ;  it  continued  in  the 
following  century  ;  and  archbishop  Chicheley’s  college  at  Oxford,  which 
remains  to  this  day,  >vas  originally  a  household  of  priests  appointed  to 
say  masses  for  the  souls  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  Henry  the  Fifth's 
wars  in  France,  of  which  he  had  been  a  chief  adviser.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  hard-hearted  in  the  character  of  these  charities.  These  foundations 
were  not  only  injurious  in  promoting  the  practice  of  a  superstitious 
worship,  but  they  often  supplanted  some  better  foundation  which  existed 
before.  Hospitals  were  turned  into  these  colleges  of  massing  priests  : 
and  the  feuds  which  had  maintained  the  living  poor,  were  turned  to  pay 
for  masses  for  the  benefit  of  rich  men  that  were  dead. — p.  G2. 

That  Wykeham  and  Waynflctc  were,  like  Chicheley,  eliargcablc 
with  promoting  the  praetiee  of  a  superstitions  worship,  is  evident 
from  the  magnificent  chantry  of  the  former  (founded  by  himself) 
in  Winclicster  cathedral ;  and  to  say  nothing  of  Waynflcte’s 
chantry  in  the  same  cathedral,  the  explicit  provisions  of  the 
latter  as  expressed  in  the  statutes  of  Magdalen  ('Ollegc,  for 
quarterly  masses  '  for  tlie  souls  of  the  most  illustrious  Princes 
Henry  III.,  Edward  III.,  Henry  YI.,  FMward  IV^,  the  Lord 
Ralph  Cromwell,  John  Fastolf,  Richard  and  Margery,  our  pa¬ 
rents,  and  the  other  benefactors  of  the  college;  and  for  tlic 
souls  of  all  the  faithful  departed  at  which  quarterly  *  services 
for  the  dead,  commendations  and  mass,  the  president,  fellows, 
and  scholars,  and  the  chaplain  and  clerks  of  the  chapel,  all  and 
singular  aforementioned,  if  present  in  the  university,  should, 
and  also  arc  bounden  to  attend,  in  virtue  of  their  oath  in  the 
absence  of  grievous  sickness.’  The  section  just  quoted  also 
proceeds  to  require  that  prayers  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased 
founder,  and  of  all  the  faithful  deceased  should  be  ‘for  ever 
said  in  the  hall  after  dinner,  and  also,  after  supper,  when 
grace  is  done  and  further,  ‘  that  on  every  Saturday 
throughout  the  year,  and  on  all  the  eves  of  the  feasts  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Marj",  after  compline,  all  and  each  of  the  said 
fellows  and  scholars,  and  ministers  of  our  chapels,  do  devoutly 
perform  among  themselves  in  the  common  hall,  by  rote,  an 
antiphonc  in  honour  of  the  said  glorious  virgin and,  ‘  in  like 
manner,  that  the  said  president  and  each  of  the  fellows  ot  the 
said  college  do  hear,  every  day  if  they  conveniently  can,  one 
mass,  unless  they  be  pricsts-fellows  who  say  it  in  their  own 
proper  person ;  and  that  while  they  arc  hearing  mass,  or  at  some 
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other  hour  of  the  day,  if  they  be  prevented  at  mass-time,  they 
do  say  in  honour  and  remembrance  of  the  most  blessed  Virgin, 
the  mother  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  possible  devout¬ 
ness,  on  their  bended  kwees,  fifty  times  over,  the  angelical  saluta- 
tion,  [A VC  Maria,]  together  with  the  Lord’s  prayer  after  every 
two  rehearsals  of  the  salutation  aforesaid ;  touching  all  which 
particulars  we  strictly  burthen  the  consciences  of  all  and  each 
of  them  before  the  Most  High.’* 

We  have  drawn  attention  to  these  particulars,  not  with  the 
new  of  exaggerating  the  superstition  of  the  prelates  in  question, 
but  of  shoving  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  historical  truth  to 
represent  them  as  men,  who,  though  clinging  through  the  love 
of  order  and  obedience  to  the  religious  system  which  they  found, 
were  yet  in  heart  deeply  imliucd  with  a  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  laid  a  sure  foundation  for  the  renval  of  religious  truth  in 
the  colleges  which  they  endowed.  Still  we  dispute  not  their 
distinguished  merit  in  various  civil  aspects,  and  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  feeling,  wherever  it  exists,  which  finds  gratifica¬ 
tion  in  detracting  from  the  character  of  any  who,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  their  own  age  and  generation,  were  creditably  and  use¬ 
fully  occupied  in  the  public  service,  because  they  cither  had  not 
the  light  which  we  have,  or  did  not  readily  receive  that  which 
had  begun  to  shine  around  them. 

We  have  pemsed  with  much  interest  the  brief  account  w  hich 
Mr*  Massingberd  has  given  of  the  Bibliography  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  especially  of  the  preparation  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  in  the  reign  of  Edward.  Of  course  w  e  do  not  agree  in 
all  his  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  there  arc  a  few^  points  w  hich, 
probably,  on  account  of  the  brenty  he  was  obliged  to  use,  are 
not  quite  accurately  given.  He  says,  for  instance,  p.  357,  that 
the  iuldress  in  ‘  our  preseyiV  communion  service,  to  be  used  w  hen 
the  people  arc  negligent  to  come,  w  as  composed  by  Peter  Mar¬ 
tyr.  The  facts  are,  that  that  address,  as  it  originally  stood, 
w  as  comj)oscd  by  that  reformer,  but  that  it  was  altered  in  1002. 
The  commencement  which  now  reads,  '  Dearly  beloved  brethren, 

on - 1  intend,  by  God’s  grace,  to  celebrate  the  Lord’s  supper,’ 

was  first  written,  ‘  We  be  come  together  at  this  time,  dearly  be¬ 
loved  brethnm,  to  feed  at  the  Lord’s  Supper and  besides  that, 
the  address,  as  it  now  stands,  omits  a  large  part  of  the  original 
form,  there  arc  several  other  variations.  We  state  these  facts, 
not  because  we  conceive  they  wxre  designedly’^  overlooked  by 
Mr.  Massingberd,  who  probably  thought  the  tiling  of  no  conse¬ 
quence,  as  the  address  was  altered  principally  to  adapt  it  to  the 

Statutes  of  Miiplalen  College,  Oxford,  now  first  translated  and  puldished 
‘  Ksq.,  M.A.,  barrister  at  law,  late  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 

•nd  deputy  high  steward  of  the  Universitv,  Oxford.  IH4U.' 
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use  of  announcing  the  communion  on  some  future  day,  but  it 
will  be  obvious  that  even  in  the  opening  sentence  there  is  a 
change  of  style,  and  many  will  recognise  Peter  Martyi*^s  hand 
in  the  original  form,  who  would  hardly  do  so  in  that  which  has 
been  substituted  for  it. 

Having  thus  briefly  noticed  some  of  the  principal  sources  of  in¬ 
terest  in  Mr.  Massiugberd’s  volume,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  add 
a  few  words.  It  is  ob\ious  that  an  anghcan  clergyman  cannot, 
consistently,  speak  of  the  Reformation  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy 
the  views  of  a  uouconformist  parent.  The  volume  indeed  bears 
indubitable  traces  of  the  most  modern  aspect  of  high  church  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  is,  in  many  respects,  a  very  diflerent  book  from  Mr. 
Rluut^s  *  Sketch  of  the  Reformation  in  England,^  published  in 
1H32,  as  a  part  of  Mr.  Murray’s '  Family  Libniry.’  It  is  less  secu¬ 
lar,  and  more  sacerdotal.  A  mild  Puseyism  (our  author  cannot 
complain  of  tliis  term,  as  he  uses  Calvinism),  pervades  it 
throughout.  AVe  arc  therefore  prepared  for  such  expressions,  as 
‘remorseless  puritans,’  (p.  26).  ‘Calvinism  has  always  been 
united  with  a  zeal  for  persecution,’  (p.  367) ;  ‘  Coverdale 
was  a  devout  man,  and  a  friend  of  peace,  but  desired  rather 
too  much  to  have  it  in  his  own  way,’  (p.  366,  &c.) ;  neither  are 
we  surprised,  when  our  author,  after  telling  ns  in  ])age  315, 
that  Ridlev  called  the  communion  a  sacriflee  not  only  in  terms, 
but  according  to  the  mystery  it  represented,  asks  :  ‘Is  there 
not  too  much  dispute  about  it  now,  seeing  how  little  ditfercncc 
there  is  in  fact  between  a  commemorative  sacrifice,  and  a  com¬ 
memoration  of  a  sacrifice  ?’  And  when  he  savs,  on  page  317, 
‘  This  was  indeed  a  prayer  for  the  dead,  but  such  as  to  shut  out 
all  notion  of  purgatory ;  and  as  it  is  according  to  very  ancient 
precedent,  many  pious  persons  wished  it  had  been  retained,’ 
we  (piestion  if  our  author  woidd  regard  it  as  an  injustice  to 
include  him  in  the  number  of  those  who  would  have  retained  it. 

These  passages,  however,  which  lire  but  hints  of  the  points  of 
view  from  which  Mr.  Massingberd  regards  the  whole  subject, 
are  quite  sufticient  to  convince  any  person  who  stands  on  the 
ground  of  the  New  Testament,  that  he  has  not  realized  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Reformation  from  popery.  Otherwise  it  is  an 
attractive  work,  and  immeasurably  superior  to  most  of  the 
volumes  in  the  ‘  Englishman’s  Library,’  against  which  we 
would  strenuously  caution  all  parents  who  arc  zcaloiis  for  ‘  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,’  as  a  series  of  libels  upon 
truth,  conscience,  and  charity,  utterly  unworthy  of  admission 
into  a  Christian  family. 
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Art.  X.  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses;  or  the  Books  of  Moses  Ulus- 
trated  by  the  Monuments  of  Egypt.  By  Dr.  E.  W.  Hengstenbergj. 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Berlin.  From  the  German,  by  11.  D.  C. 
Robbins.  Andover  and  New  York.  1843.  12mo.  pp.  xli.,  3()(). 

This  is  one  of  the  many  translations  of  useful  theological  works 
from  the  German,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  industry 
and  enterprise  of  our  American  brethren.  The  name  of  the 
author,  Ilengstenbcrg,  is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers; 
and  any  work  that  comes  before  us  under  the  high  sanction  of 
his  name,  is  entitled  to  consideration  and  respect.  Indeed,  the 
original  work,  '  Die  Bucher  Mosis  und  Aegypten,^  must  have 
come  under  tlie  knowledge  of  many  theological  readers  before 
it  appeared  in  an  English  dress ;  and  we  rejoice  that  we  arc  at 
length  enabled  to  bring  the  translation  of  it  under  more  exten¬ 
sive  notice.  Considering  the  all-pervading  spirit  of  impiiry 
among  German  scholars,  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn, 
that  the  present,  is  with  them,  almost  the  only  work  which  applies 
the  recent  discoveries  in  Eg}'ptian  antiquities,  to  the  illustration 
of  Seriptiu*e.  In  our  own  country  enough  has  been  done  in  this 
line,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  than  enough ;  for  it  is  the  fault 
of  our  lit(Tature  that  no  sooner  is  a  new  idea  of  anv  kind  started 
by  any  writer,  than  straightway  a  pack  of  authors  start  after  it 
in  full  cry,  till  it  is  hunted  to  the  very  death,  and  torn  utterly 
to  ribbands  among  them.  Hence  illustrations  of  scripture  from 
Egyptian  antiquities  have  by  this  time  become  anything  but 
attractive.  We  have  had  our  fill  of  them,  and  desire  no  more; 
and  it  needed  all  the  influence  of  Ilengstenbcrg’s  name,  and  all 
our  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  view  which  a  first-rate  German 
theologian  was  likely  to  take  of  the  subject,  to  induce  us  to 
bestow  our  attention  on  '  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moscs.^ 

There  is  much  in  these  pages  which,  however  new  in  Ger¬ 
many,  will  not  appear  very  fresh  to  the  English  reader :  but  it 
would  be  ditticult  for  a  man  of  Ilengstenberg’s  great  intellec¬ 
tual  resources  and  immense  erudition,  to  write  earnestly  on  any 
subject  without  producing  something  valuable  and  interesting. 
This  is  certainly  the  case  in  the  present  work,  which,  besides, 
derives  considerable  novelty  from  the  peculiar  form  in  which  it 
is  cast.  It  is  in  fact  essentially  controversial,  and  it  continues 
to  be  such  in  the  translation,  although  the  translator  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  reduce  somewhat  of  its  controversial  aspect  at  the 
expence,  wc  fear,  of  occasionally  rendering  the  object  indistinct. 

That  object  is  to  dispixive,  by  evidence  deduced  from 
monuments,  the  assertions  of  Von  Bolden,  and  other  nco- 
logical  writers,  who  allege,  that  the  mistakes  and  inaccuracies 
of  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  relation  to  Egypt,  prove 
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that  he  lived  out  of  Egypt,  and  long  after  the  time  of  Moses. 
This  was  almost  too  easy  a  task  for  such  a  man  as  Hengsten- 
berg ;  and  he  has  accomplished  it  with  ability  and  success.  It 
is  however  a  curious  and  illustrative  fact,  that  this  writer,  w  ho 
is  in  Germany  the  Coryphaeus  of  evangelical  orthodoxy,  and  is 
here  expressly  battling  against  lax  notions  and  crude  know¬ 
ledge — which  is  but  another  form  of  ignorance, — this  verj^  man 
does,  now  and  then,  come  out  with  a  positive  opinion  calculatt'd 
to  stagger  our  plain  English  sense,  and  to  shake  our  confidence 
in  even  first-class  German  orthodoxy. 

Tlie  character  of  the  work  wdll  be  best  exemplified  by  a  few 
extracts : — 

The  Marriage  of  Joseph. — According  to  Gen.  xli.  45,  Pharaoh  gives 
to  Joseph,  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Potiphera  the  priest  of  On,  in  mar¬ 
riage.  The  name  Potiphera,  Petiphra,  he  who  l)elongs  to  the  sun,  is 
very  common  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  This  name  is  especially 
aj)propriate  for  the  priest  of  On,  or  Heliopolis.  Since  Pharaoh  evidently 
intended  by  this  act  to  establish  the  power  bestowed  on  Joseph  upon  a 
firm  basis,  it  is  implied  in  this  account :  first,  that  the  Egyptian  high- 
priest  occupied  a  very  important  position,  and  secondly,  that  among  them 
the  high-priest  of  On  was  the  most  distinguished.  Both  these  points  are 
confirmed  by  history.  The  following  words  of  Heeren  will  show  how  con¬ 
spicuous  the  station  of  the  high-j)riest  in  general  was  : — ‘  The  priesthood 
l)elonging  to  each  temple  were  again  organized  among  themselves  with  the 
greatest  exactness.  They  had  a  high-priest,  whose  office  was  also 
hereditary.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention,  that  the  stations  of  the 
high-priests  in  the  principal  cities  in  Egypt,  were  first  and  highest,  lliey 
were  in  a  manner  hereditary  princes,  who  stood  by  the  side  of  the  kings, 
and  enjoyed  almost  the  same  prerogatives.  Their  Egyptian  title, 
Piromis,  was,  according  to  the  explanation  of  Herodotus,  equivalent  to 
the  noble  and  good  (voXoc  ;  which  however  does  not  refer 

perhaps  to  moral  character,  but  to  nobility  of  descent.  Their  statues 
were  placed  in  the  temples.  When  they  are  introduced  into  history, 
they  appear  as  the  first  persons  of  the  state.*  The  passage  of  Bahr  on 
Herodotus,  ii.  3,  (where  the  priests  of  Heliopolis  are  described  as  the 
most  learned  among  all  the  Egyptians),  shows,  that  among  the  Egyptian 
colleges  of  priests,  the  one  at  On,  or  Heliopolis,  took  the  precedence  ; 
consequently,  the  high-priest  of  On  was  the  most  distinguished.  The 
great  anti(|uity  of  religious  worship  at  On  is  also  attested  by  the  monu¬ 
ments.  Wilkinson  says  : — ‘  During  the  reign  of  Osirtasen  (whom  he 
makes  contemporary'  with  Moses),  the  temple  of  Heliopolis  was  either 
founded  or  received  additions,  and  one  of  the  obelisks  bearing  his  name 
attests  the  skill  to  which  they  had  attained  in  the  difficult  art  of 
sculj)turing  granite.* 

‘  \  on  Bolden  has  attempted  to  make  out  a  contradiction  in  this 
account,  w’hich  accords  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  with  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Egv’pt  : — *  An  alliance  of  intolerant  priests,*  says  he,  *  with  a 
foreign  shepherd,  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  character  of  the  Egyptians. 
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But  the  connection  took  place  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  king, 
and  the  high-priest  of  On,  less  dared  to  disobey  the  king,  since, 
according  to  the  result  of  modem  investigations,  the  Pharaohs  them¬ 
selves  at  all  times  were  invested  with  the  highest  sacerdotal  dignitv, 
and  consequently  possessed,  not  an  external  authority  merely,  over  the 
priesthood.  The  transaction  assumes  an  entirely  different  aspect  when 
we  consider  that  Joseph  did  not  by  any  means  marry  the  daughter  of  the 
high-priest,  while  a  foreign  shepherd,  but  after  he  had  been  fully  natural- 
ized  by  the  king,  had  assumed  the  Egyptian  dress,  taken  an  Egyptian 
name,  etc.  Chap,  xliii,  32,  show's,  that  Joseph  had  fornudly  witliilrawn 
from  the  community  of  his  own  people,  and  connected  himself  with  the 
Egy  ptians.  In  the  circumstance  that  this  is  represented  as  necessary,  as 
well  as  in  the  fact  that  Pharaoh  believed  it  important  to  give  a  firm  basis 
to  the  position  of  Joseph  by  a  union  with  the  daughter  of  the  high- 
priest  of  On,  we  plainly  recognise  the  traces  of  that  Egy  ptian  intoler¬ 
ance,  which  V.  Hohlcn  fails  to  perceive  here,  and  w'hich  in  later  times 
certainly  appears  to  have  very'  much  increased.' — pp.  32 — 34. 

*  Prohibition  of  Marriages  between  near  Relatives,  Lev.  xviii. — Tlie  law 
concerning  unlawful  intercourse,  in  Lev.  xviii.,  in  which  marriages  be¬ 
tween  near  relatives  occupies  the  first  place,  is  in  verse  3,  accompanied 
by  the  words,  *  After  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Egy'pt,  wherein  ye  dwelt, 
shall  ye  not  do.'  Truly,  among  no  people  of  antiquity  was  the  moral 
feeling,  with  nfference  to  marriage  among  relatives,  so  blunted  as  among 
the  Egy'ptians.  The  marriage  with  the  sister,  so  strongly  forbidden  by 
Moses,  w'as  considered  among  them  as  unconditionally  allowable. 
Diodorus  says  :  ‘  It  is,  contrary  to  the  common  custom,  lawful  among 
the  Higyptians  to  marry  a  sister,  since  such  a  union,  in  the  case  of  Isis, 
was  so  fortunate  in  its  consequences.'  Pausanias  says  of  Philadelphus, 
who  married  his  sister  by  birth  :  *  He  in  this  did  that  which  Wiis  by  no 
means  law'ful  among  the  Macedonians,  but  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  Egyptians,  over  whom  he  ruled.'  Philo  relates  of  the 
Egyptian  lawgiver,  that  he  gave  permission  to  all  to  marry  their  sisters, 
those  who  are  sisters  by  birth,  not  less  than  step-sisters,  those  of  like 
age  and  older,  not  less  than  the  younger.  ‘  By  the  sculpture  in  Upper 
and  liower  Egypt,'  remarks  Wilkinson,  ‘  it  is  fully  authenticated,  that 
this  law  was  in  force  in  the  earliest  times.' — p.  218. 

*  The  Festival  of  the  Golden  Calf,  Exod.  xxxii.,  and  Lev.  xvii.  7. — A 
succession  of  allusions  to  Ep^'pt  are  found  in  the  23rd  chapter  of  Exodus. 
That  the  representation  of  Jehovah  under  the  image  of  the  golden  calf, 
is  only  explainable  on  the  supposition  of  Egyptian  influence,  and  that  it 
stands  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  Apis,  has  been  fully  discussed 
in  the  *  Contributions.'  In  the  same  w'ork  it  was  also  shown  that  striking 
analogy  is  found  in  the  descriptions  of  the  feasts  of  the  gods  among  the 
Egv'ptians,  for  the  manner  in  which  the  festival  of  the  golden  calf  was 
celebrated  by  the  Israelites,  as  exhibited  in  the  follow'ing  passages ; 
ver.  6.  *  And  the  people  sat  down  to  cat  aiid  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play.* 
^er.  17,  ‘And  when  Joshua  heard  the  noise  of  the  people  as  they 
shouted,  he  said  unto  Moses,  *  There  is  a  noise  of  men  in  the  camp. 
Ner.  18,  where  Moses  says,  *  llie  noise  of  song  I  hear.'  And  in  verse 
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19,  ‘And  he  saw  the  calf  and  the  dancing.'  Tlie  most  ancient  popular 
rites  of  the  Eg>’ptians  were,  according  to  Creuzcr,  of  the  nature  of  the 
orgies,  and  the  fundamental  character  of  their  religion  was  Bacchanalian. 
Sensual  songs  were  sung,  with  the  accompaniment  of  noisy  instruments. 
Of  the  yearly  journey  to  Bubastis,  Herodotus  says  :  *  Tliroughout  the 
whole  journey,  some  of  the  w'omen  strike  the  cymbal,  whilst  men  play 
the  dute,  and  the  rest  of  the  women  and  men  sing  and  clap  with  their 
hands ;  and  when  they,  in  their  journey,  come  near  a  town,  they  bring 
the  boat  near  the  sliore,  and  conduct  themselves  as  follows ;  some  of  the 
women  do  as  I  have  already  described,  some  jeer  at  the  women  of  the  town, 
with  loud  voices,  and  some  dance,*  wdiile  others  commit  other  unseendy 
acts.  Especially  is  it  said  concerning  the  feast  of  Apis,  ‘  But  wdien  Cambyses 
came  to  Memphis,  Apis  (whom  the  Greeks  call  Epaphos)  was  showm  to 
the  Egvptitms,  and  as  he  appeared,  the  Eg)^ptians  forthwith  put  on  their 
most  costly  garments  and  exulted.* 

*  Just  as  here,  in  a  manner  throughout  inimitable  by  one  of  later 
times,  the  circumstances,  tendencies,  and  feelings  of  the  people  who  had 
grown  up  under  Egyptiiui  influences,  are  exhibited  with  incontrovertible 
truth.  So  are  they,  also,  in  the  passage.  Lev.  xvii.  7,  already  ex¬ 
plained  at  large  in  a  former  work.  It  is  there  said,  in  reference  to  the 
rebellious  Israelites,  *  Tliey  shall  no  longer  offer  these  sacrifices  to  he- 
goats  after  which  they  have  lusted.*  The  opposition  which  exists 

between  a  he-goat  and  a  god,  was  removed  in  the  Egyptian  religion, 
and  in  it  oidy.  *  Tlie  he-goat,  and  also  Pan,  were  in  the  language  of 
Eg}’pt,  named  Mendes,*  says  Herodotus,  and  almost  all  the  Greeks 
follow  him.  Tills  identity  of  names  between  the  god  and  the  he-goat  is 
explained  by  the  pantheistic  element  in  the  Egyptiiui  conception  of  the 
world.  The  he-goat  was  not  barely  a  symbol  of  Mendes,  for  whom  the 
(ireeks,  looking  aw’ay  from  the  other  great  differences,  because  of  the 
fonn  of  the  he-goat  and  his  wantonness,  substituted  Pan,  but  the  phy¬ 
sical  presentation,  the  incarnation  of  this  god,  and  was  therefore  con- 
.‘‘idered  holy  and  as  w’orthy  of  divine  honour.  The  service  of  the  he- 
goat,  as  a  deity,  was  vcr\'  anciently  iierfonned  in  Egypt,  and  he  was 
the  participant  of  very  high  honour  among  them,  so  that  we  must 
necessarily  expect  the  idolatrous  inclination  of  the  Israelites  awakened 
after  a  short  slumber,  to  be  also  directed  speciallv  to  this  deity.’ — 
pp.  215— 217. 

As  there  are  several  claimants  for  the  honour,  such  as  it  is, 
of  having  first  in  this  country  applied  the  Egyptian  monuments 
to  the  illustration  of  Scripture,  we  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating  our  own  impression  on  the  subject. 

The  first  claimant  is  the  Rev.  T.  Hartwell  Ilorne,  who  in  the 
late  editions  of  his  '  IntroductioiP  states  that  in  the  sixth  edition,  . 
published  in  1828,  ‘Egyptian  antitpiities  were  for  thc//V#/  time 
(at  least  in  this  country)  applied  to  the  collateral  confirmation, 
Hiid  illustrative  of  the  lloly  Scriptures.^  Now  as  this  occurs  in 
tioticing  the  work  of  another  writer,  published  twelve  years 
after,  on  this  subject,  it  has  the  effect  of  being  a  caution  to  the 
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reader,  lest  he  should  suppose  that  the  work  here  under  notice 
was  the  first  of  the  kind  which  had  been  produced.  This  does 
not  seem  alto^ther  fair.  It  has  not  been  w’ithout  trouble  that 
we  have  been  able  to  find  in  what  part  of  Mr.  Homers  huge 
work  this  infinitesraal  dose  of  illustrations  of  scripture  from 
Egyptian  antiquities  is  to  be  found..  We  had  at  length  the 
good  fortune  to  light  upon  it,  and  find  that  it  consists  of  exactly 
two  pages,  in  which  M.  Champo^on's  readings  of  tlie  names  of 
the  Egyptian  kings  are  the  principal  matters  noticed.  This, 
we  must  submit,  is  not  a  sufficient  basis  for  so  large  a  claim  as 
Mr.  Home  makes.  If  this  useful  writer  had  availed  himself  of 
the  sources  of  illustration  which  were,  even  in  1826,  open  to  him, 
in  the  plates  and  text  of  the  *  Description  de  L^Egypte,'  and  in 
the  works  of  various  travellers,  his  third  volume  would  have 
taken  a  very  different  aspect  to  that  which  it  now  bears.  But 
it  is  clear  that  hanng,  from  the  use  made  of  these  and  other 
materials  by  subsequent  authors,  become  aware  of  the  value  and 
extent  of  this  source  of  illustration,  he  became  desirous  of  esta¬ 
blishing  his  claim  as  a  discoverer  upon  the  strength  of  the  two 
pages  to  which  we  have  referred. 

This  claim  was  preferred  in  Mr.  Horne’s  notice  of  Dr.  W.  C. 
Taylor’s  '  Illustrations  of  the  Bible  from  the  Monuments  of  Egypt' 
which  was  published  in  1838,  after  having  been  produced  in  sub¬ 
stance  in  a  series  of  papers  in  our  weekly  contemporary,  the  Athc- 
nseum.  Now  it  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  a  writer  in  that  jourmil 
(probably  the  same  writer),  in  reviewing  the  present  work  of 
Hengstenberg,  advances  for  the  former  papers  in  its  pages, 
subseqnently  embodied  in  the  book,  the  very  same  claim  which 
Mr.  Horne,  in  noticing  that  book,  advances  for  himself — that 
is,  of  having  opened  the  subject  to  the  English  reader,  if  not  to 
the  European  public  at  large. 

Our  own  recollection  is  tolerably  distinct  in  the  history  of 
most  of  the  lines  of  theological  investigation  which  have  been 
opened  and  pursued  in  our  own  day ;  and  w  e  can  in  this  case 
deliver  our  judgment  w  ithout  any  of  that  hesitation  which  so 
greatly  misbecomes  a  reviewer. 

Mr.  Home’s  claim  must  be  admitted  to  the  extent  of  tlie  two 
pages  from  Chainpollion,  &c.,  but  no  further. 

The  claim  made  by  or  for  Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor,  must  be  negatived. 
We  have  a  clear  recollection  that  when  the  papers  in  question  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Athenaeum,  the  Pictorial  Bible  had  been  nearly 
two  years  in  course  of  publication,  and  was  draw’ing  near  to  its 
close.  That  work  is  full  of  illustrations  of  scripture,  from 
antiquities,  wdth  wood-engravings  after  Rosellini  and 
the  Description  de  L’Egj'pte.  To  verify  this  impression  we  have 
turned  to  the  earlier  papers  in  the  Athenaeum,  and  in  one  of 
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them  we  find  an  express  reference  to  an  opinion  of  the  editor 
of  the  Pictorial  Bible  respecting  the  Egyptian  wine-press.  This 
settles  the  chronology  of  the  question,  which  is  the  only  matter 
in  dispute.  We  may  add,  however,  that  this  curious  and  it 
turns  out,  valuable  reference,  in  the  papers  originally  printed  in 
the  Athenieum,  is  omitted  in  the  book  made  up  out  of  these 
papers.  It  is  quite  enough,  however,  that  the  claim  of  priority  lately 
adduced  in  our  contemporary  for  its  first  set  of  papers,  should 
be  negatived  by  the  papers  themselves.  Indeed,  that  claim  is 
a  late  and  very  recent  after-thought,  as  the  long  continued  adver¬ 
tisements  of  Dr. C.W.  Taylor’s  Illustrations,  have  constantly  quoted 
by  way  of  recommendation,  the  very  words  of  the  paragraph  of  the 
'  Introduction’  in  which  the  claim  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Horne  to  be 
the  father  of  this  branch  of  biblical  illustration  is  advanced. 

The  host  who  followed  in  this  department  of  biblical  litera¬ 
ture,  after  Egyptian  antiquities  had  been  '  made  easy’  by  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  will  not  contend  for  precedence, 
and  if  they  do,  may  be  left  to  settle  it  among  themselves. 


Art.  XI.  Proceedings  of  the  first  Anti-State  Church  Conference,  held  in 
London,  April  30th,  May  D/,  and  2nd,  1844.  London;  Aldine 
Chambers.  12mo.  pp.  164. 

In  our  journal  for  June  last,  we  furnished  our  readers  with 
some  account  of  the  Anti-stj\te  Church  Conference,  which  had 
recently  been  held ;  and  now  return  to  the  subject  in  order  to 
lay  before  them  such  considerations  as  occur  to  us  respecting 
the  present  position  and  responsibilities  of  the  dissenting  body. 
These  are  materially  affected  by  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Conference,  and  cannot  be  lightly  treated  by  any  reflecting  and 
conscientious  mind.  It  had  long  been  felt  by  a  large  class  of 
dissenters,  that  some  organization  was  needful  to  give  due  utter¬ 
ance  to  our  distinctive  principles,  with  a  view  to  their  being  more 
accurately  understood  and  more  extensively  diffused.  Some 
rallying  point  was  called  for,  around  which  the  piety  and  intel¬ 
ligence  of  British  dissenters  might  gather,  and  from  which  there 
go  forth  clear  and  effective  expositions  of  the  views  on 
which  our  ecclesiastical  polity  is  based.  Such  an  organization 
resulted  from  the  meetings  which  were  held  in  London 
during  the  spring;  and  to  this  fact — the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  nonconformity  which  has  occurred  for  years — we  are 
desirous  of  calling  the  special  attention  of  our  readers.  The 
delegates  then  present — upwards  of  seven  hundred  in  number — 
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earnestly  resolved  on  the  formation  of  a  society,  popular  in  its 
constitution,  well  defined  in  its  object,  and  simple  in  the  means 
to  be  employed.  This  resolution  has  been  carried  into  effect, 
and  the  British  Antistate  Church  Association  is,  in  consequence, 
before  the  public  as  a  veritable  existence,  the  impersonation  of 
the  spirit  long  fioating  amongst  us,  and  seeking  in  vain  for  some 
practical  form  in  which  to  array  itself. 

The  existence  of  such  an  association,  framed  by  the  assembled 
representatives  of  large  classes  of  our  brethren,  convened  from 
all  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  'Wales,  and  Ireland,  is  a  fact 
entitled  to  serious  consideration,  and  should  of  itself  be  received 
as  proof  of  the  earnestness  with  which  the  question  of  religious 
establishments  is  regarded.  Prior  to  this  organization  it  might 
have  been  contended  with  some  show  of  propriet}",  that  the 
solicitude  of  dissenters  respected  their  own  privileges  simply, — 
that  they  were  more  concerned  for  their  social  and  political 
equality  with  others,  than  for  the  vindication  of  religious  truth, 
— that  their  zeal  was  selfish,  and  had  respect  to  their  sectional 
position,  rather  than  to  the  clear  enunciation  of  the  divine  will 
respecting  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  church, — 
that,  in  a  word,  they  were  more  intent  on  relieving  themselves 
from  the  disabilities  imposed  by  the  intolerance  of  a  former  age, 
than  on  asserting  the  spirituality  of  the  church  and  the  para¬ 
mount  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  efforts  which  had 
been  made  from  time  to  time  were  of  this  character,  and  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  they  should  be  so.  Until  very  recently,  the 
power  of  the  hierarchy  had  borne  dow  n  evcrvdhing.  It  over¬ 
shadowed  the  liberty  and  intelligence  of  the  land,  and  had  gone 
far  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  vital  Christianity.  It  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  high  places,  and  had  been  administered  in  a 
manner  which  implied  its  forbearance  in  the  non-infliction  of 
penal  statutes.  Its  members  were  accustomed  to  laud  its 
leniency,  and  to  dwell  in  terms  of  self-complacent  esteem  on 
the  mc^eration  obsened  towards  all  dissidents.  Those  who 
mixed  exclusively  with  churchmen,  or  were  accustomed  only  to 
their  phraseology,  must  have  marvelled  at  the  wroug-headed- 
ness  of  the  men  who  separated  from  the  hierarchy,  and  have 
magnified  the  almost  superhuman  gentleness  with  which  its 
powers  were  exercised.  Such  w^as  really  the  case,  and  large 
numbers  of  dissenters  themselves  sympathized  partially  with 
these  feelings.  They  acquiesced  in  the  existing  condition 
of  things,  si)oke  of  the  liberality  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
and  adverted  to  toleration  as  the  cure  of  all  evils,  and  a 
full  discharge  of  the  obligations  resting  upon  rulers.  It  had 
happened  with  them  as  with  the  subjects  of  political  servitude, 
their  spirits  were  humbled  by  a  long  course  of  oppression, 
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until  at  length  they  received  with  thankfulness,  and  lauded,  as 
proofs  of  unwonted  generosity,  w  hat,  as  a  settlement  of  their 
rightful  claims,  ought  to  have  been  rejected  with  scorn.  This 
feeling  was  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
became  stronger  with  each,  till  the  manliness  of  our  Christian 
chwacter  was  almost  lost,  and  a  servility  of  temper,  adapted  to 
engender  contempt  rather  than  to  conciliate  esteem,  was  in¬ 
duced.  Those  of  us  who  can  look  back  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
must  remember  some  disgusting  instances  of  this.  The  plat¬ 
forms  of  public  meetings  liave  frequently  exhibited  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  spectacle  of  dissenters  pandering  to  the  pride  of  pricstism, 
magnifying  the  cxcelleucics  of  men  who  condescended  to  associate 
with  them  in  supplying  the  perishing  with  the  bread  of  bfe, — 
dilating  in  inflated  terms  on  ^^rtues  wdiich  had  no  existence, 
to  their  own  disgrace,  and  the  disgust  of  all  intelligent  hearers. 

Happily  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  a  new  order  of  feelings 
gradually  arose.  The  spread  of  education  and  the  political 
changes  which  occurred,  hastened  on  the  process.  Men  began 
to  feel  dissatisfied  with  their  condition.  They  first  wliispered 
their  grievances,  and  then  uttered  them  aloud,  until  the  reluc¬ 
tant  ear  of  parliament  was  compelled  to  listen,  and  some  trifling 
concessions  were  made.  It  was  accordant  with  the  practical 
character  of  the  English  mind  that  the  earliest  movements  of 
dissenters  should  be  directed  against  the  grievances  they 
suffered,  rather  tlian  the  system  from  which  those  grievances 
arose.  It  was  a  healthful  symptom,  an  indication  of  returning 
life,  a  promise  of  better  things  yet  to  come,  that  the  pressure 
of  ecclesiastical  legislation  was  felt,  and  a  determination  exten¬ 
sively  formed  to  combine  and  labour  for  its  overthrow.  The 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  w  ere  first  assailed,  and  the  triumphant 
manner  in  which  these  outworks  of  intolerance  were  carried, 
emboldened  the  assailants  to  call  for  further  relief.  The  history 
of  their  eflforts  is  now  before  the  nation,  and  will  go  down  to 
posterity — an  instructive  lesson,  at  once  to  encourage  and  warn 
our  descendants.  We  look  to  tliis  period  w  ith  mingled  feelings. 
It  can  neither  be  approved  nor  condemned  in  the  gross.  It  was 
an  intervening  dispensation  between  the  old  and  the  new 
economy, — the  supremacy  of  ecclesiastical  domination,  and  the 
free  assertion  of  the  church's  liberty.  Viewed  in  relation  to 
that  which  preceded  it,  it  was  full  of  hope,  but  if  tried  by  a  more 
perfect  standard, — the  requirements  of  truth  and  the  claims  of 
the  church, — it  must  be  regarded  as  defective  in  its  principle,  and 
far  too  limited  in  its  range.  This  was  visible  in  the  anxiety  of 
many  dissenters  to  conceal  from  opponents  the  real  grounds  of 
our  procedure.  Such  a  disclosure,  it  was  argued,  would  be  pre¬ 
mature,  and  injurious — would  alienate  parliamentary  friends,  and 
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array  more  firmly  against  us  the  adherents  of  the  established 
church.  Tlie  documents  issued  spoke,  in  consequence,  an  unde- 
decidcd  and  somewhat  inconsistent  language.  They  did  not 
give  free  utterance  to  the  truth.  They  squared  themselves  to 
the  suggestions  of  a  timid  and  worldly  expediency,  by  suppres¬ 
sing,  as  long  as  possible,  that  which  constituted  the  very  life  of 
our  system.  Dr.  Cox  in  his  interesting  and  able  narrative  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  Conference,  has  adverted  to 
this  feature  of  the  period  in  question  in  the  follow  ing  terms  : — 

•  It  was  felt,  however,  that  many  nonconformist  grievances  still 
remained  unredressed,  and  repeated  appeals  were  made  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  abolition  of  those  grievances.  Parliament  at  length  lent  an 
ear  to  these  entreaties,  and  vouchsafed  some,  though  an  imperfect 
relief.  Hints  were  indeed  given  to  men  in  pow’er,  that  the  dissenters 
regarded  the  alliance  of  the  church  with  the  state  as  the  primary’  source 
of  the  disadvantages  they  suffered,  and  that  they  never  could  consider 
themselves  or  the  community  fairly  treated  till  that  source  of  mischief 
was  annihilated.  Many  who  were  accustomed  to  take  comprehensive 
views  declared,  or  rather  whispered  forth,  their  convictions  that  they 
ought  to  enjoy — that  reason  and  scripture  alike  enforced  their  right  to 
enjoy,  in  common  with  their  fellow-subjects,  a  perfect  religious  equality. 
But  this  doctrine  neither  suited  the  temper  of  lay  or  clerical  statesmen, 
nor  of  the  times ;  and  the  fever  of  a  temporary  excitement,  to  procure 
the  removal  of  grievances,  subsided  into  the  quiet  of  inaction  though  not 
of  content ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  multitudes  appeared  willing  to 
put  principle  in  abeyance. 

‘  Subsequently  to  this  period  ecclesiastical  domination  stalked  across 
the  land,  dealing  forth  its  anathemas,  exactions,  and  incarcerations. 
No  David  came  forth  with  the  simplicity  of  virtue  and  the  omnipotence 
of  truth,  to  give  battle  to  the  boasting  foe.  At  best  it  may  he  said,  that 
here  and  there  complaints  were  uttered,  and  preparations  for  holy  war¬ 
fare  were  professedly  made ;  hut  there  was  more  of  timid  shrinking  than 
of  manly  enterprise.  Gratitude  for  little  things  seemed  to  be  the  absorb¬ 
ing  feeling,  instead  of  determination  to  attempt  great  ones  ;  and  many 
unhappily,  instead  of  resisting  their  foes,  resisted  their  friends,  lest,  as 
they  imagined,  the  hostility  of  the  hostile  might  be  exasperated. 
Whereas,  by  standing  chiefly  on  the  defensive  they  notoriously  em¬ 
boldened  those  whom  nothing  could  have  conciliated  ;  and  in  reality 
tempted  the  effort  of  sectarian  legislation  to  give  a  deadlv — thanks  l)e 
to  God,  a  fruitless — thrust  at  the  freedom  of  religion,  through  the  side 
of  education.* — pp.  3 — 4. 

The  return  of  the  Tories  to  power  did  much  to  disengage  dis¬ 
senters  from  their  false  position.  Whig  alliances  had  previously 
encumbered  their  proceedings,  and  would  probably  have  cou- 
tinued  to  do  so  for  some  time  to  come,  if  Lord  Melbourne's 
cabinet  had  remained  in  office.  To  the  Whigs,  as  a  party,  the 
disaeuters  of  England  owe  much.  Whatever  we  have  wrung 
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from  the  intolerance  and  bigotry  niTayed  against  ns,  has  boon 
bv  their  help ;  and  ehnrcbmen  and  aristoemts  as  they  are,  they 
have  vet  uttered  in  our  advoeaey  some  noble  sentiments,  which 
have  been  as  gall  and  wormwood  to  our  foes.  Freely  as  we 
censure  their  modern  policy,  and  fatally  as  we  believe  them  to 
have  erred  during  their  latter  period  of  office,  we  are  constrained 
bv  the  facts  of  tlie  case  to  do  them  this  honour.  They  have 
fought  our  battle  on  many  occasions,  and  though  we  have  ren¬ 
dered  them  zealous  support  in  return,  we  still  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude,  which  must  not  be  lightly  treated.  Hence,  it  hap¬ 
pened,  that  dissenters  were  regarded  as,  politically,  a  section  of 
the  whig  party.  Our  leading  men,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
were  of  their  number,  and  their  influence  was,  not  unnaturally, 
exerted  to  prevent  dissenting  movements  from  embarrassing 
their  political  friends.  Their  position,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
wjw  a  delicate  one ;  and  if  they  deferred  too  much, — as  w'e 
believe  they  did — to  the  wishes  of  the  cabinet,  they  only  added 
another,  to  the  many  instances  on  record,  of  honourable  men 
being  powcifully  swayed  by  sinister,  but  unrecognised  influences. 
Hence,  it  followed  that  our  movements  were  continually  embar- 
rassed.  Our  obligations,  as  dissenters,  were  in  perpetual  conflict 
with  our  supposed  duty  as  politicians.  \Vc  were  rccpiired  to  be  silent 
on  this  point,  and  to  be  inactive  on  that,  lest  by  speaking  out, 
or  giving  practical  form  to  our  views,  we  should  endanger  the 
pow  er,  or  increase  the  perplexities  of  our  whig  allies.  This  state 
of  things  is  now  happily  terminated.  The  advent  of  toryism  lias 
left  us  politicjvlly  free,  and  w  e  have  to  deal,  consequently,  w  ith 
other  suggestions,  and  to  oppose  ourselves  to  new  forms  of  plau¬ 
sible  pretext  for  delay. 

This  is  not,  how  ever,  the  only  advantage  which  has  resulted 
from  the  temporary  return  of  the  Tories  to  powder.  Not  only 
arc  our  limbs  unbound,  our  energies  let  free,  but  we  have  been 
taught  the  necessity  of  looking  to  the  source  of  our  grievances,  of 
enquiring  into  the  cause  of  the  evils  which  exist,  and  of  vindica¬ 
ting  the  name  of  Christianity  from  the  foul  libels  uttered  against 
it.  The  hopelessness  of  practical  relief  from  a  party  in  whose 
eyes  intolerance  and  bigotry  arc  sacred,  has  drawn  many  of  our 
more  timid  friends,  from  the  course  they  were  solicitous  to  pursue; 
whilst  the  active  measures  which  this  party  has  adopted  to 
strengthen  its  position,  have  convinced  multitudes  that  there 
is  no  safety  for  religious  freedom,  no  effectual  protection  for  the 
ark  of  God,  but  in  an  entire  disruption  of  the  unhallowed 
}illiance  which  exists  bctwxen  the  secular  pow'cr  and  the  so-called 
church  of  God.  This  conviction  has  for  some  time  past  been 
working  powerfully  in  tlie  hearts  of  many  dissenters.  It  lias 
had  much  to  contend  with  in  the  selfishness  and  indolence  of 
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our  nature,  in  the  ramifieations  of  the  state  church  princi])le 
throughout  our  social  relationsliips,  in  the  greater  respectability 
of  its  adherents,  and  the  alleged  violence  and  nltraism  of  those 
>vho  impugned  it.  Still  the  conviction  has  worked  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  hearts  of  our  people.  Like  leaven,  it  has  lea¬ 
vened  the  lump,  and  at  length  is  seen  to  have  done  so  by  the 
ontward  and  visible  signs  it  puts  forth. 

Of  the  extent  and  force  of  this  conviction,  the  British  Anti- 
State  Church  Association  is  an  indisputable  proof.  It  constitutes  an 
evidence  of  the  change  which  luis  passed  on  the  dissenting  com¬ 
munity,  and  in  the  clearness  of  its  principle,  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  object  which  it  proposes,  it  affords  good  evidence  of  the 
uprightness  and  intelligence  with  which  its  end  will  be  sought. 
The  circumstances  out  of  which  the  society  has  originated,  arc 
strongly  illustrative  of  this.  It  has  not  been  forced  into  exist¬ 
ence  by  any  peculiar  exigency  of  events,  neitlier  is  it  designed 
to  obviate  any  temponu’y  evil,  or  to  secure  any  passing  good. 
'Flic  Factories*  Education  Hill  was  appropriately  met  by  an  orga¬ 
nization,  suited  to  its  temporary  character,  Avliich  arose  on  the 
spur  of  the  occasion,  appealed  to  the  justice  and  religion  of  tlic 
nation,  and  having  discharged  its  duty,  instantly  resigned  its 
trust.  Hut  in  the  present  case  there  was  no  such  impulse. 
*Fhe  (jucstion  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  was  no  otlierwisc 
dilferent  than  it  had  been  for  years ;  sjive  in  the  accumulation 
of  evidence  against  them.  They  had  stood  for  centuries,  and  for 
aught  that  a  casual  observer  could  notice,  were  as  likely  to  re¬ 
main  unchallenged  as  at  any  former  period,  as  free  from  all 
danger  of  practical  combination  against  them  as  during  any 
prior  era.  And  yet,  at  this  very  time,  there  was  working 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  a  conviction  that  these 
establishments  are  unscriptural  and  pernicious,  that  they  are 
opposed  to  the  very  book  on  whose  authority  they  pretend  to 
stand,  and  inimical  to  the  religion  for  whose  extension  they  are 
avowedly  fn\med ;  nay  more,  that  it  w  jis  the  duty  of  sincere, 
earnest  Chistians  to  attempt  their  overthrow^  by  denouncing 
them  as  contrary  to  the  mind  of  God,  and  obstructive  to  the 
prt)gn'ss  of  His  tnith.  And  this  conviction  passed  from  mind  to 
mind,  until  at  length  it  was  diffused  so  widely,  and  had  pro¬ 
duced  such  earnestness  of  feeling,  as  to  send  up  to  this  metropolis, 
notwithstanding  all  the  inconveniences  and  cost  of  such  a  visit, 
upw’ards  of  seven  hundred  representatives,  wdio  w'ere  perfectly 
one  on  the  great  ^Hunt  in  question,  whatever  varieties  of  opinion 
distinguished  them  on  other  subjects. 

As  thciy  was  nothing  in  the  occurrences  of  the  day  specially 
lU'cessitating  such  an  organization,  neither  did  it  spring  into 
existence  at  the  summons  of  our  recognized  leaders.  Ihcsc 
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were  for  the  most  part  silent  as  the  grave.  In  public  they 
neither  blessed  nor  cursed ;  unwilling  to  do  the  former,  and 
not  deeming  it  advisable  to  attempt  the  latter.  While  the 
result  of  the  appeal  was  uncertain,  they  contented  themselves, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  their  public  action  w^as  concerned,  with  a  sus¬ 
picious  neutrality,  and  probably  calculated  on  the  failure  of  the 
project.  Judging  from  the  past,  and  not  taking  into  account 
the  change  which  had  occurred  in  the  views  and  policy  of  the  great 
mass  of  dissenters,  they  concluded  that  their  standing  aloof  from 
the  movement  would  be  fatal  to  its  success.  But  no  supinencss 
or  indifference  on  their  part  could  arrest  the  summons  which 
had  gone  forth.  It  travelled  throughout  the  land,  asking  no 
favour  and  fearing  no  frown,  cheering  the  hearts  of  thou¬ 
sands,  and  calling  forth  a  response  louder  and  more  cordial  than 
had  ever  been  previously  witnessed  in  the  religious  histor}"  of  this 
country.  At  length  the  conference  was  held,  and  its  meetings, con¬ 
tinued  through  three  successive  days,  were  pre-cmineutly  distin¬ 
guished  by  unanimity  of  feeling,  a  total  abstinence  from  all  which 
had  been  charged  on  its  conveners,  and  a  zealous,  yet  enlightened 
consecration  to  the  one  great  object  contemplated.  The  British 
Anti- State  Church  Association  was  the  appropriate  issue  of  these 
meetings,  and  as  it  is  now  thoroughly  organized,  and  is  about  to 
commence  its  active  operations,  it  is  important  that  its  con¬ 
stitution  and  objects  should  be  clearly  understood.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  principle  on  wdiich  the  society  is  based,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  how  those  who  admit  it,  can  feel  justified  in 
refusing  the  association  their  active  concurrence :  ‘  That  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion  man  is  responsible  to  God  alone ;  that  all  legis¬ 
lation  by  secular  governments  in  affairs  of  religion  is  an  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  the  rights  of  man,  and  an  invasion  of  the  prerogatives 
ot  God ;  and  that  the  application  by  law  of  the  resources  of  the 
state  to  the  maintenance  of  any  form  or  forms  of  religious  wor¬ 
ship  and  instruction,  is  contrary  to  reason,  hostile  to  human 
hberty,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  word  of  God.^ 

By  the  distinct  avowal  of  this  principle  the  Society  precludes 
honest  misapprehension  of  its  object,  and  proclaims  to  all  classes, 
churchmen  and  dissenters,  the  precise  end  which  it  contemplates, 
and  the  line  of  policy  it  is  intended  to  pursue.  Its  object  is 
defined  to  be  ‘  The  liberation  of  religion  from  all  governmental 
or  legislative  interference  /  whilst  the  means  which  it  proposes 
to  employ  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  are  such  only  as 
are  ‘  lawful  and  peaceful.^ 

The  modes  of  action  to  be  piursucd  arc  also  distinctly  indi¬ 
cated,  and  an  attentive  consideration  of  tliera  >vill  sene  to  com¬ 
mend  the  honesty  and  the  prudence  by  which  the  Society's  pro¬ 
ceedings  {ire  distinguished.  They  embrace  idl  wliich  the  case  re- 
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quires,  at  the  same  time  tliat  they  are  free  from  the  charge  of  an 
officious  intermeddling  with  what  lies  beyond  tlie  legitimate  scope 
of  its  operations.  They  are  thus  set  forth  in  the  scheme  of 
organization  which  luis  been  published  by  the  Committee,  and 
we  transfer  them  to  our  pages  that  our  readers  may  be  fully 
informed  on  the  subject. 


‘  That  the  following  be  among  the  modes  of  action  contemplated  by 
this  Society : — 

1 .  The  collection  and  digest,  from  authentic  and  public  documents, 
of  all  such  information  as  may  throw  bght  upon  the  nature  and  ten¬ 
dency  of  state  churches. 

2.  The  securing  original  essays  on  the  question  of  state  churches,  for 
popular  use,  and  fitted  to  supply  to  the  public,  and  especially  to  dis¬ 
senters,  needful  and  useful  information  on  the  subject. 

3.  The  employment  of  lecturers,  gratuitous  or  otherwise,  under  the 
sanction  and  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee;  to  explain  and 
enforce  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  Society  ;  to  expose  the  evils 
which  have  resulted,  and  are  inseparable,  from  any  form  of  alliance 
between  church  and  state ;  and  to  rouse  the  public,  and  especially  pro¬ 
fessed  nonconformists,  to  an  earnest  consideration  of  their  duty  in  this 
matter. 

4.  Tlie  promotion  of  the  return  to  parliament,  wherever  practicable, 
of  men  of  known  integrity  and  ability,  conversant  with  the  principles  of 
this  Society',  and  disj)osed  to  avail  themselves  of  all  suitable  occasions 
for  exciting  discussion  thereupon,  and  ready  to  promote  its  object ;  and 
the  furnishing  of  such  members,  when  returned,  with  all  the  special 
information  the  Society  can  command. 

5.  Tlie  support  of  such  members,  whenever  the  Council  shall  deem  it 
advisable  to  agitate  the  question  of  state  churches  in  the  legislature,  by 
means  of  petitions  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  memorials  to  the 
throne,  and  in  other  appropriate  and  constitutional  ways. 

6.  Tlie  removal  of  the  question  of  national  religious  establishments  as 
much  as  possible  from  under  the  influence  of  party  feeling  ;  the  placing 
it  upon  the  ground  of  what  is  due  to  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  and  to 
the  best  interests,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  people  ;  and  the  enlist¬ 
ment  of  the  sincerely  religious  of  all  classes  of  the  community  by  ener¬ 
getic  appeals  to  the  conscience. 

7 .  llie  adoption  of  preparatory  measures  for  obtaining  the  repeal  of 
all  tlie  existing  laws  directly  or  indirectly  involving  the  union  of  the 
church  with  the  state ;  and  the  enactment  of  laws  adapted  to  carry  out. 
to  their  legitimate  extent,  the  principles  of  religious  liberty. 

Tlie  employnnent  of  whatsoever  lawful  and  peaceful  means  may  be 
adapted  to  promote  the  one  great  object  of  “  The  British  Anti-State 
Church  Association.' 

The  Executive  of  the  Society  was  of  course  a  material  point ; 
and  much  thought  was  expended  on  it  in  order  to  secure  to 
the  utmost  possible  extent,  popular  controul  in  connexion  with 
cfticient  direction.  It  was  felt  that  such  an  organization  would 
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be  |K)Wcrle8s  unless  it  embodied  tlie  sentiments,  and  was  fairly 
responsible  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  body  of  dissenters, — 
that  it  had  nothing  to  lean  upon  but  popular  support,  and  must 
therefore  fairly  represent  the  views,  and  be  under  the  controid 
of  the  people.  How  this  was  to  be  obtained  in  coimexiou  with 
a  Central  Committee  was  the  problem  to  be  solved.  The  past 
history  of  dissenting  movements  did  not  dispose  the  Conference 
to  place  unlimited  confidence  in  London  management ;  at  the 
same  time  that  there  was  a  generous  abstinence  from  any  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  past  which  could  be  painful  to  individuals.  Taking, 
however,  the  whole  case  into  account,  it  w  jis  resolved  to  consti¬ 
tute  two  bodies ;  a  Council  of  five  hundred,  consisting  of  three 
hundred  for  England,  one  hundred  for  Scotland,  fifty  for  Ire¬ 
land,  and  fifty  for  Wales ;  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  fifty. 
The  former  is  the  supreme  and  paramount  body,  w  hose  pro¬ 
vince,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Committee  acting  under  it,  are  thus 
defined : — 

*  Tlmt  the  Council  meet  once  in  twelve  months,  at  least,  the  time  and 
place  of  their  next  meeting  being  fixed  by  themselves  at  each  success¬ 
ive  meeting,  and  that  the  following  be  their  powers  and  duties : — 

1.  Tliey  shall  elect  to  all  offices,  except  in  their  own  body,  which 
may  be  vacated  by  death  or  otherwise,  during  the  interval  between  one 
conference  and  another. 

2.  They  shall  determine  all  plans  of  importance  connected  with  the 
operations  of  the  Society  ;  and,  whatever  they  determine,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  shall  carry  into  eflect,  according  to  their  instructions. 

3.  Tliey  shall  superintend  the  affairs  of  this  Society,  making  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  holding  of  conferences,  whenever  and  wherever  it  may, 
ill  their  judgment,  be  expedient ;  but,  under  any  circumstances,  they 
shall  call  a  general  conference  at  least  once  in  three  years.* 

‘  Tliat  the  constitution,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the  Executive 
Committee  be  the  following  : — 

1.  Tliey  shall  meet  once  a  month,  at  least,  being  summoned  by  cir¬ 
cular  from  the  Secretaries,  at  some  fixed  place  of  business  to  be 
selected  by  themselves. 

2.  It  shall  be  their  first  duty  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  Council. 

3.  They  shall  take  measures  for  the  collection  and  digest  of  statistical 
and  other  information  relative  to  state  churches,  and  shall  procure,  by 
public  competition  or  otherwise,  the  writing  of  such  tracts,  or  larger 
treatises,  on  the  question  of  national  religious  establishments,  as  they 
niay  deem  reejuisite  to  further  the  objects  of  this  Society. 

4.  They  shall  regulate  the  movements  of  public  lecturers  en^ged  in 
the  name  of  this  Society,  and  shall  give  advice  to  individuals  wishing  to 
form  similar  associations. 

5.  They  shidl  carry  into  execution,  as  opportunities  present  them¬ 
selves,  the  several  modes  of  action  prescribed  by  the  Council ;  shall 
act  as  a  Central  Committee  of  advice  whenever  occasions  may  reiiuiie  ; 
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and  shall  have  power  to  call  together  the  Council  whenever,  in  their 
judgment,  it  may  appear  desirable. 

G.  They  shall  hold  themselves  responsible  to  the  Council,  by  whose 
decisions  they  shall  be  bound.* 

By  means  of  these  two  bodies,  the  double  object  of  popuhu- 
controul  and  of  effective  management  are  secured ;  a  basis  for 
general  confidence  is  laid,  whilst  an  Executive  is  secured,  from 
which  a  prompt  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  objects  of  the 
Society  may  be  looked  for.  The  meetings  of  the  Council  will 
be  held  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  as  may  be  deemed 
best,  from  time  to  time,  whilst  those  of  the  Executive  Committee 
arc  necessarily  restricted  to  London. 

Such,  then,  arc  the  principles,  objects,  modes  of  operation,  and 
form  of  the  British  Anii-state  Church  Association,  and  it  remains 
to  see  whether  any  valid  objections  lie  against  it,  which  can 
justify  conscientious  dissenters  in  refusing  their  co-operation. 
And  here  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  mere  fact  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  is  a  material  point.  It  is  not  now  a  question  in  debate 
whether  such  a  society  shall  be  formed.  This  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  more  numerous  assembly  of  dissenting  representa¬ 
tives  than  had  ever  previously  been  convened.  It  lias  been 
shaped  and  brought  into  existence,  is  a  living,  active  thing,  and 
as  such,  challenges  the  support  of  all  consistent  voluntiuies. 
It  was  one  thing  to  demur  to  the  organization  before  it  was 
formed,  and  an  entirely  different  matter  to  raise  the  standard  of 
opposition  now  that  it  is  complete,  and  in  actual  operation. 
The  most  cordial  friends  of  religious  freedom  might  have  dif¬ 
fered  respecting  the  advisablcness  of  such  a  movement;  but 
since  it  has  taken  effect,  and  has  recognized  only  such  princi¬ 
ples  and  modes  of  operation  as  all  must  approve,  active  hostili- 
lity  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  suspicious,  betokening  sometliing 
unsound  at  the  core,  the  presence  of  sinister  influences,  unre¬ 
cognized  it  may  be,  yet  effectually  misleading  the  judgment, 
and  thus  destroying  all  grounds  for  public  confidence.  How, 
we  might  say  to  such  parties,  will  you  justify  to  others  a  course 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  equivocal  and  suspicious?  You  pro¬ 
fess  attachment  to  nonconformity,  you  admit  the  enormous 
evils  wliich  arc  perpetrated  by  a  state  church,  the  wrong  wliicli 
it  does  to  souls,  the  insult  it  offers  to  Christianity,  the  con¬ 
temptuous  rejection  it  involves  of  the  supremacy  of  its  divine 
founder.  And  yet,  while  you  admit  all  this,  and  somewhat 
ostentatiously  parade  your  regard  for  dissentcrism,  and  self- 
devotion  to  the  advancement  of  its  literature,  you  not  only  view' 
with  indifference,  but  actually  proclaim  your  hostility — and 
that,  too,  in  no  measured  terras — to  a  society  w  hich  has  sprung 
out  of  those  couvictious,  is  designed  exclusively  for  the  destruc- 
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tioii  of  the  evil  over  which  you  professedly  mourn,  and  wliich  is 
sustained,  not  only  by  lar^jje  numbers  of  your  brethren,  but  by 
many  of  those  who  have  lon^  been  regarded  as  pre-eminently 
distinguished  amongst  us  by  their  knowledge  of  our  principles 
and  able  service  in  their  defence.  If  you  demur  simply  to  the 
competency  of  the  parties  engaged  in  this  movement,  if  you 
mistrust  tlieir  judgment  or  tlicir  integrity,  if  you  deem  them 
nish,  censorious  or  uninformed,  bitter  in  s|)irit  or  feeble  in 
intellect,  then  honestly  state  your  views,  and  we  shall  under¬ 
stand  you.  Your  position,  at  any  rate,  will  be  an  intelligible 
one;  and  we  can  judge,  and  the  public  will  judge  also,  between 
you  and  them,  the  accuser  and  the  accused.  15 ut  if,  instead  of 
doing  this,  you  assail  the  society  itself,  if  you  raise  against  it 
the  standard  of  war,  niisreprcseiiting  its  character,  attributing 
false  motives  to  its  conductors,  and  endeavouring  by  every 
means  in  your  power,  save  an  o})cii  and  honourable  opposition, 
to  cripple  its  movements  and  cll’ect  its  ruin,  then  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  suspect  some  other  object  than  is  avowed ;  and,  w  hat- 
ever  personal  respect  we  may  entertain,  to  refuse  you  our 
confidence  as  intelligent  and  consistent  dissenters.  It  may  be 
all  well  that  you  should  stand  quiet  for  a  time.  Temporary 
licutrality  may  have  something  to  plead  in  its  defence.  Cautious 
and  prudent  men  as  you  are,  jealous  of  your  reputation,  and 
suspicious  of  any  movement  which,  by  the  barest  possibility,  can 
aifeet  the  respectability  of  dissent,  it  may  be  wise,  or  at  least 
politic,  to  wait  a  time,  in  order  to  satisfy  yourselves  more 
thoroughl}'.  Weeks  or  months  may  be  conceded  you  for  this, 
and  the  most  zealous  of  your  brethren,  while  they  regretted 
your  indecision,  and  marvelled  at  it,  would  yet  refrain  from 
entertaining  hard  thoughts  respeeting  you.  They  would  sec  in 
your  silence  only  constitutional  timidity,  the  jierverting  influ¬ 
ences  of  your  social  position,  or,  as  they  might  deem  it,  a  partial 
apprehension  of  duty.  But  the  case  is  far  otherw  ise  where  hos¬ 
tility  is  avow  ed.  Your  position  then  becomes  a  false  one,  and 
you  must  not  wonder  if  you  fail  to  command  the  confidence,  or 
to  commend  yourselves  to  the  esteem  of  your  brethren.* 

*  c  take  this  oj)portiinity  of  referrinj^  to  a  prospectus  bearing  the  name 
of  Dr.  Vaughan,  which  has  been  extensively  circulated,  proposing  the  esta- 
blishineiit  of  a  Quarterly  Reviewr,  to  be  entitled,  ‘The  llritish  (^iiartely 
Ileyiew'.*  We  have  no  intention  of  saying  one  word  re8|)ecting  the  relation 
which  this  project  bears  to  our  own  journal.  Whatever  that  relation  be,  our 
own  course  will  be  onward.  We  have  taken  our  ground,  and  on  it  we  shall 
abide.  Whatever  be  the  issue,  the  readers  of  the  ‘  Eclectic*  will  never  have 
occasion  to  say  that  it  withdrew,  under  fear  of  rivalship,  from  the  |>oMition 
which  it  had  deliberately  taken  up.  Our  only  object  in  noticing  the  project 
of  our  old  friend  Dr.  Vaughan,  is  to  Cidl  upon  him  to  state  frankly  and  ilis- 
tiuctly  the  ground  which  he  proposes  to  take,  the  reasons  on  wliieh  his  under- 
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But  we  proceed  to  notice  more  in  detail,  the  objections 
which  arc  preferred  against  the  British  Anti-state  Church  Asso¬ 
ciation.  We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  with  any  extended 
comment  on  that  class  of  objections  which  is  founded  on  the 
locality  where  the  recent  conference  was  projected,  or  on  the 
character  and  standing  of  the  man  by  whom  the  pljin  was  first 
broached.  Supposing  them  to  be  all  which  their  bitterest 
assailants  allege,  the  plan  challenges  examination  for  itself,  and 
should  be  adopted  or  rejected,  according  as  it  is  found  wise  or 
imprudent ;  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  duty,  or  calculated  to 
retard  the  cause  of  religious  freedom.  But  the  men  in  ques¬ 
tion  arc  far  othenvise  than  their  calumniators  suppose.  With 
strong  conviction  and  earnest  feeling  they  unite  a  largeness  of 
view  and  a  zeal  for  truth,  with  which,  in  these  days  of  expedi¬ 
ency,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet,  and  wx  do  them  all  honour  for 

tnkine  i»  really  bathed,  and  the  end  which  he  designs  it  to  subserve.  This  is 
not  (lone  in  the  eir(*ular  he  has  put  forth,  nor  has  lie,  in  reply  to  our  private 
eoininunication,  made  any  further  disclosure  of  his  view  s  to  the  ])ublic.  The 
stateinent  of  his  circular  is  cautiously  worded;  those  who  know  the  views  of 
the  writer,  catch  from  it  a  glinqise  of  the  truth ;  whilst  others,  who  are  not  so 
informed,  must  utterly  fail  to  apjirehend  his  meaning.  That  we  may  not  be 
eharged  w  ith  misrepresenting  our  friend,  we  give  the  paragraph  in  (piestion : — 

‘  At  present,  however,  there  is  a  large  sjiace  of  cultivated  mind  within  the 
enclosure  of  English  Nonconformity  w  hich  has  no  adequate  ex])ression  in  the 
pagi's  of  our  jH*riodieal  literature.  The  departments  of  the  press  which  are 
most  generally  rt'garded  as  setting  forth  the  feeling  of  our  Churches,  do  so 
only  in  part  ;  and  not  unfrequently,  the  feeling  so  exhibited,  is  that  of  parties 
who  are  not  entitled  to  take  precedence  of  their  brethren,  either  as  exceeding 
them  in  numliers,  or  as  bi'ing  more  subject  to  the  guidance  of  moderation  or 
retleetion.  Of  course,  ever)'  division  of  the  press,  expressing  anv  real  section 
of  opinion,  should  be  sustained  in  giving  to  that  opinion  the  freest  possible 
utterance.  Hut  the  lilierty  we  concede,  it  is  natural  we  should  claim.  ^Vc 
covet  no  quarrel  with  our  brethren.  We  do  not  w  ish  to  atfonl  our  enemies 
that  occasion  to  ‘  laugh  among  themsidves,*  We  are  not  content,  however,  to 
Ik‘  among  the  unrepresented  in  this  respect,  and  we  would  be  rejireseuted 
adeipiately.* 

Let  any  intelligent  man,  uninformed  respecting  the  views  and  position  of 
the  writer  of  this  paragraph,  say  whether  it  conveys  to  him  the  notion  that 
the  journal  to  which  it  refers  is  based  ujion  a  strong  reprobation  of  the  recent 
confen'iice,  is  designed  to  (X)untera(‘t  the  onw  ard  tendency  out  of  which  the 
(H>nfert*nce  grew,  and  to  be  a  medium  of  communication  with  the  public  mind, 
for  those  who  are  thoroughly  hostile  to  its  spirit  and  constitution.  c  are 
not  now  rt'ferring,  Ik*  it  rememlK*red,  to  the  ])ropriety  of  a  journal  being 
started  to  ri'piH'sent  and  advocate  what  arc  termed  more  modenite  sentiments 
than  our  own.  All  that  we  are  concerned  about  is,  to  have  the  matter  under¬ 
stood  ;  to  h‘t  it  lie  known  w  hat  Dr.  Vaughan  contemplates ;  to  have  him 
s|H'ak  out  in  free  and  honest  terms,  so  that  none  may  lie  misled  into  the  snii- 
|M>sition,  that  literature  rather  than  moderate  dissenterism  is  his  object,  lie 
owes  it  to  himsidf,  and  he  owes  it  to  our  journal — which,  we  are  l)ohl  to  say, 
has  done  some  good  8er>’ice  to  the  common  cause — to  remove  the  veil  under 
which  he  has,  as  yet,  thought  proper  to  concx'al  his  iutentious. 
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liadiif?  staked  their  reputation  on  a  measure  aji^ainst  wliieh 
almost  the  whole  foree  of  official  influence  was  directed.  We 
know  of  no  reason  why  London  should  claim  the  sole  riji;ht  of 
oripuating  any  general  movement.  Its  past  history  does  not 
warrant  it.  Its  present  spirit  does  not  authenticate  the  claim, 
and  woe  would  be  to  voluntaryism  if  the  country  at  large  ac- 
(juiesced  in  it.  AVe  have  had  opportunities  for  twenty  years 
pjist  to  mark  whfit  London  is,  and  wliat  it  will  do ;  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  healtliful  and  stimulating  influ¬ 
ence  of  country  ze.al  is  absolutely  needful,  in  order  to  preserve 
ill  the  conduct  of  our  affairs,  that  firmness  and  onward  tendency 
which  is  in  obvious  keeping  with  the  views  of  the  great  mass  of 
our  people.  From  the  first,  therefore,  we  treated  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  were  preferred  on  this  ground,  with  the  neglect 
they  merited.  There  was  something  in  them  so  mean  and 
paltry,  so  infinitely  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  occasion,  so  indi¬ 
cative  of  a  low  and  grovelling  jealousy,  that  >ve  were  greatly 
astonished  at  estimable  men  permitting  them  for  one  moment 
to  have  weight  with  their  minds. 

But  this  feeling  has  been  greatly  strengthened,  now  that  the 
scheme  has  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  our  brethren  in  the 
midland  counties,  and  been  adopted  as  their  own  by  tens  of 
thousands  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  It  is  no 
longer  a  local  movement.  Ilistor}",  indeed,  will  record  to  the 
honour  of  our  brethren,  that  it  originated  with  them ;  that  it 
was  first  broached  in  the  journal  which  they  started,  and  as¬ 
sumed  its  earliest  practical  form  in  their  neighbourhood,  and 
under  their  auspices ;  but  that  same  history  will  testify  that 
with  a  rectitude  of  mind  passing  all  praise,  every  selfish  consi¬ 
deration  was  merged  in  the  great  enterprize,  the  direction  and 
controul  of  which  w  jis  instantly  ceded  to  the  general  organiza¬ 
tion  devised. 

Some  who  sympathize  in  general  w  ith  the  object  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  apprehensive  that  it  may  serve  to  disunite  the  liberal 
l)arty,  and  thus  afford  occasions  of  triumph  to  onr  opponents. 
Looking  at  the  separate  action  which  has  been  pursued  by  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League,  and  the  Complete  Suffrage  Society,  and 
of  which  an  earlier  example  was  set  by  the  Anti- Slavery  Society, 
they  arc  fearful,  lest  another  ground  of  division  amongst  the 
friends  of  political  amelioration  should  be  given,  the  effects  of 
which  would  be  injurious  to  good  government,  and  conse(|ncntly 
obstructive  to  the  progress  of  religious  freedom.  In  reply  to 
this  objection  w^e  take  leave  to  observe  that  it  involves  some 
misapprehension  of  the  primary  object  of  the  Association.  That 
nbject  is  the  dilfusion  of  truth,  the  circulation  by  various  legiti¬ 
mate  means  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the  mind  of  God  respect- 
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ing  the  constitution  of  his  cliurch,  and  tlic  mode  of  exteudin*^ 
her  faitli  through  the  world.  A  public  seutiment  yet  remains 
to  be  formed,  in  the  first  place — and  this  will  require  a  pro¬ 
tracted  course  of  labour — amongst  our  own  people,  and  aftenvards 
amongst  the  community  at  lai-ge.  To  this  the  society  is  prima¬ 
rily  to  address  itself;  and  it  will  only  be  when  such  sentiment 
has  been  created  in  a  degree  which  fairly  challenges  parliamen¬ 
tary  representation,  that  ulterior  labours,  obviously  requisite  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  church,  w  ill  be  attempted.  That  j»oliti- 
cal  action  must  ultimately  result  from  the  prevalence  of  our 
views  is  unquestionable,  whether  such  prevalence  proeeids  from 
the  cllbrts  of  a  society,  or  from  those  of  separate  individuals.  In 
the  one  case  as  really  as  in  the  other,  there  is  danger  of  division 
in  the  liberal  party.  It  arises  from  the  views  entertained,  rather 
than  from  the  means  by  which  they  have  been  induced,  and 
would  probably  operate  most  perniciously  on  that  plan  whicli 
wrought  the  change  most  slowly.  The  real  question,  therefore, 
we  apprehend  is,  whether  our  views  are  sutlicieutly  important 
to  be  diffused,  at  the  risk  of  such  an  evil.  We  of  course  reply 
in  the  affirmative,  at  the  same  time  that  we  readilv  avow  our 
conviction  of  the  great  caution  that  must  be  exercised  in  the 
progress  of  the  society,  not  to  afford  to  our  hereditary  opponents, 
the  opportunity  of  triumphing  over  more  liberal  candidates.  It 
is  quite  obvious,  that  the  liberal  party  of  this  country  is  at 
present  so  situated  as  to  be  incapable  of  making  head  against 
its  antagonists,  if  there  be  division  in  its  own  eamj).  The 
case  therefore  must  be  very  clear,  and  the  probability  of  success 
all  but  certain,  to  justify^  the  society  in  haziu*ding  the  possibility 
of  defeat ;  nor  have  we  any  apprehension  of  such  a  contin¬ 
gency  arising,  for  years  to  come. 

Another  class  of  objectors,  less  friendly  to  the  society,  allege 
that  it  is  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  special  duty  of 
dissenters.  This  duty  they  suppose  to  consist  exclusively  in 
preaching  the  gospel,  understanding  by  that  phnise,  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  those  evangelieal  doctrines  w  hich  are  revealed  as  the 
medium  of  human  piudon  and  hope.  Now'  w  e  arc  perfectly  one 
w  ith  these  objectors  in  the  view  they  entertain  of  the  imj)or- 
tance  of  these  doctrines.  They  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly, 
or  be  too  prominently  exhibited  in  the  ministration  of  religions 
truth.  ithout  them  the  revelation  of  God  would,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  lose  its  value  and  relevancy  to  our  case, — be  a  cruel 
mockery'  of  human  hope,  instead  of  '  glad  tidings  of  great  ]of 
to  the  perishing.  But  the  incompatibility  of  such  view  s  with  an 
active  vindication  of  the  spirituality  of  the  church  and  the  ex¬ 
clusive  supremacy  of  its  founder,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  inuigine. 
We  can  readily  conjecture  how  those  who  cutcrtiiin  low  views  on 
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these  points  should  reconcile  themselves  to  the  existing  order  of 
things,  however  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  piety, — but  how 
those  who  recognise  the  special  character  of  the  Christian  system 
should  do  so  we  are  at  a  loss  to  divine,  since  such  order  secular¬ 
izes  that  which  should  be  spiritual,  neutralises  the  gracious  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Deity,  and  reduces  to  the  mere  measurement  and 
policy  of  earth  the  largest  and  noblest  arrangement  of  the  divine 
mind.  It  is  idle  to  allege  that  controversy  is  not  the  business 
of  the  church.  This  is  the  mere  drivelling  of  a  feeble  and  un- 
rctlecting  piety,  against  which  the  history  of  the  past,  and  the 
repeated  exhortations  of  the  divine  word  are  equally  directed. 
From  the  hour  of  its  creation,  from  the  first  moment  of  its  being 
called  into  existence,  the  church  has  been  a  witness  for  the  truth. 
It  has  been  assailed  by  various  forms  of  error,  some  having 
respect  to  the  articles  of  its  belief,  and  others  to  its  constitution 
and  mode  of  conduct.  Against  these  it  has  maintained  a  con¬ 
tinuous  struggle,  and  woe  would  be  to  the  world  if  its  voice 
were  hushed,  and  its  salient  energy  refused  any  further  and 
appropriate  action.  Truth,  of  whatever  kind,  is  homogeneous ; 
and  Christian  truth  claims  no  exception  from  this  law.  It  may 
be  more  important  and  more  venerable,  may  be  entitled  to  more 
continuous  attention,  may  claim  a  deeper  lodgment  in  the  hejirt, 
but  it  looks  with  no  unfriendly  aspect,  nor  wages  war  on  any 
other  truth.  As  it  is  with  Christian  truth,  as  a  whole,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  other  truths,  so  is  it  with  one  department  of  this  in 
relation  to  another ;  and  he  grossly  misapprehends  the  character 
of  cliristianity,  who  imagines  that  one  branch  of  it,  however  pre¬ 
eminent,  is  to  be  honoured  by  the  neglect  or  disparagement  of 
any  other.  In  this  point  of  view  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Wardlaw 
in  his  admirable  paper  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  we 
transfer  them  to  our  pages  that  they  may  be  deeply  engraven  on 
the  minds  of  our  readers. 

‘  Our  first  business,  if  it  be  in  our  powder,  is  to  ascertain  the  rectitude 
of  principles.  If  rights  they  will  be  good;  if  just  in  themselves,  salutary 
in  tlieir  effects.  The  first  of  all  our  inquiries,  then,  ought  to  be,  ‘What 
is  truth  ?*  what  is  right — right  in  principle  ?  This  is  not  only  the  most 
rctisonable  process ;  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  incomparably  the  least 
troublesome.  The  settlement  of  this  question  is  the  equal  settlement  of 
many  more.  It  at  once  supersedes  all  questions  of  casuistry  and  expe¬ 
diency.  The  moment  you  have  determined  what  is  right,  inquiry  ends, 
and  action  begins.  To  ask  another  question  after  that,  is  an  insult  to 
truth,  and  to  the  God  of  truth.  Thus  we  are  saved  from  all  the  endlessly 
l>eri)lexing  questions  suggested  by  that  god- dishonouring,  conscicnce- 
enUmgling,  yet  not  seldom  specious  and  plausible  deceiver,  expediency. 
Hectitude  becomes  our  policy.  If  we  wish  to  be  ‘  men-plcascrs,*  we 
sl^ll  juik,  w'hat  is  expedient  ?  if  we  seek  to  please  God,  our  one  question 
"  ill  be,  what  is  right  ? 
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‘  Suppose,  then,  in  any  case,  we  come  to  be  satisfied  that  an  erroneous 
principle  has  been  extensively  adopted,  and  has  been  made  the  basis  of 
a  practical  system,  of  great  complexity,  of  long  standing,  gathering 
around  it  the  veneration  of  age,  incorporated  with  the  habits  of  thought 
of  all  classes  of  a  community,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  intertwined 
with  a  vast  variety  of  individual  and  relative  interests,  and  entering  as 
an  element  into  all  the  political  w  orkings  of  the  government  of  a  countn*; 
it  becomes,  in  many  minds,  a  very  serious  question,  whether  it  shotdd 
be  meddled  with.  They  ask,  with  grave  anxiety,  what  will  be  the  con¬ 
sequences  ?  Tliey  tremble  for  a  revolution.  They  say,  ‘  Better  let  it 
alone.  It  might  not  be  right  to  introduce  it  now,  had  we  our  constitu¬ 
tion  to  frame ;  but,  there  it  is ;  there  it  has  long  been  ;  it  cannot  be 
dislodged  without  possible  effects  such  as  we  dread  to  contemplate  :  had 
we  not  as  well  let  things  remain  as  they  are  ?*  Where  would  have  been 
the  refonnation,  had  Luther  reasoned  thus  ?  Suppose  a  man  has  taken 
poison  into  his  cori)oreal  system.  It  has  remained  long  there,  because 
by  himself  and  others  it  happens  to  have  been  little  thought  of.  But  it 
is  working  deleteriously.  It  is  undermining  his  constitution.  And  now 
it  has  got  so  thoroughly  and  intimately  incor|)orated  with  ever)'  fibre  of 
his  frame  to  which  the  circulating  blood  has  carried  it,  that  to  drive  it 
out  requires  a  process  of  no  ordinary  severity,  and  skill  of  no  ordinary’ 
amount,  to  conduct  it  with  safety  to  life.  Is  our  cool  verdict  to  be.  Let 
him  {done ;  let  him  die  ?  Should  we  not  rather  have  recourse  to  every 
combination  of  counsel  and  skill  to  which  w’e  could  find  access  to  save 
him — to  expel  the  poison  and  re-establish  his  health  and  active  vigour  ? 
You  will  see  the  application.  But  there  is  one  important  point  in  which 
the  parallel  fails.  In  applying  the  remedial  means,  the  life  of  the  man 
is  not  absolutely  secure.  It  is  a  possible  case,  that  he  may  die  under 
the  lumds  of  his  physicians.  But  in  the  case  illustrated,  there  is  no  such 
danger.  The  church  of  God,  for  whose  life,  and  health,  and  vigour,  and 
active  usefulness,  W’e  are  specially  solicitous,  can  never  die  f  It  is  ‘  in¬ 
stinct  with  life’ — with  life  spiritual  and  divine.  Whatever  becomes  of 
the  state,  when  that  part  of  the  church  which  has  accepted  its  alliiuice 
shall  be  severed  from  it,  (and  here,  too,  w’e  see  reason  to  apprehend 
nothing  but  good),  we  have  no  fear  for  the  church.  All  that  is  spiritual 
in  it — all,  that  is,  which  really  constitutes  the  church,  will  remain,  and 
remain  in  a  state  of  living  and  life-giving  energy,  such  as  it  never  knew 
iK'fore,  delivered  from  the  debilitating,  paralysing,  influence  of  the  world, 
and  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  a  new  and  joyous  freedom.  The 
stronger  the  hold  that  error  has  got — the  more  completely  it  has  l)cen , 
inw’rought  into  the  entire  system  of  our  ecclesiastico-political  institutions 
— the  longer  the  hold  has  been  kept,  and  the  more  tenaciously  rooted  it 
has  l)ccome —  the  more  zealouslv  guarded  it  has  come  to  be  by  various 
selfish  interests,  as  well  as  by  the  apprehensions  of  a  mistaken  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  a  zeal  *  not  according  to  knowledge  ;*  while  w’e  do  not  deny 
that  the  more  prudent  and  careful  must  be  the  treatment  by  which  wc 
seek  to  effect  its  expulsion — yet  equally  true  do  we  hold  it,  and  ecjually 
manifest,  that  proportionally  the  more  imperative  and  absolute  has  1k‘- 
come  the  necessity  for  such  expulsion.  It  must  be  dislodged.  Tlie 
right  principle  must  be  introduced.  Truth  must  resume  its  own  place , 
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nnd,  no  loncror  nninlixamating  with  a  worldly  system,  act  in  entire  8e]>n- 
nitiim,  with  all  its  pristine  energy,  as  an  antagonist  force  to  all  the  world’s 
unliolv  and  deadly  intiuences.’ — pp.  23-5. 

Another  class  of  objectors  allege  against  the  Society,  that  it 
is  political,  and  as  such,  is  undeserving  of  the  support  of  reli¬ 
gious  men.  I'liis  objection  is  borrowed  from  the  advocates  of  a 
state  cliureb,  and  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  the  lips  of  dis¬ 
senters.  It  betokens  gross  ignorance  or  wilful  misapprehension, 
the  utter  absence  of  retiection,  or  an  incapacity  for  appreciating 
the  actual  position  of  things,  and  tlie  measures  consequently 
needful  to  rectify  that  which  is  vicious.  Either  the  constitution 
of  the  Society  has  not  been  examined,  and  if  so,  the  objectors 
ought  at  any  rate  to  be  silent ;  or  the  truth  is  rejected  tlirough 
the  prevalence  of  a  dishonest  motive.  That  the  Society  is  to 
some  extent  political — if  by  this  phrase  be  meant  that  poli¬ 
tical  action  must  sooner  or  later  result  from  its  operations — >vc 
readily  admit.  Tiie  civil  power  has  intruded  itself  into  the 
church,  has  undertaken  its  management,  incorporated  its  clergy, 
prescribed  its  forms  of  worship,  and  set  limits  to  its  faith.  This 
is  the  evil  of  which  w^e  complain,  and  against  which  all  our 
efforts  arc  directed ;  but  its  ultimiitc  correction  can  only  be 
accomplished  through  the  same  legislature  by  which  the  evil 
itself  has  been  w  rought.  Mr.  Murscll  has  put  this  ])oint  forcibly, 
and  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  words,  lie  says : 

*  After  all,  the  church  of  England  is  a  political  structure,  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  corporation,  based  upon  acts  of  parliament,  and  it  will  be  through 
the  medium  of  the  legislature  that  it  will  be  overthrown.  The  benumb¬ 
ing,  deluding,  destructive  influence  it  exerts  on  society,  in  its  arrogant 
pretensions,  as  the  representative  of  the  Christian  religion,  may  be  more 
or  less  counteracted  by  the  exertions  and  influence  of  voluntary  Christian 
societies.  But  for  these,  the  establishment  would  long  before  this  have 
been  developed  in  all  its  terrible  proportions  ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
nation  would  at  this  hour  have  been  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  ruthless 
and  besotted  superstition,  as  in  the  case  of  the  kingdoms  of  western 
Europe,  and  in  the  powers  cursed  by  the  domination  of  the  Greek 
church. 

*  But,  after  all  we  may  effect  by  the  diffusion  of  tracts,  the  institution 
of  lectures,  the  establishment  of  schools,  or  any  other  suitable  means,  it 
niust  be  obvious  to  all,  that  the  scene  of  ultimate  operations  must  be 
that  in  w’hich  the  suffrages  of  the  people  are  recorded.  We  may  prepare 
the  public  mind  by  wise  and  persevering  efforts ;  but  to  this  point  that 
mind  must  ultimately  turn.  Dissenters  must  avail  themselves  of  their 
ughts  as  citizens  to  advance  their  great  Master’s  cause.  They  must 
endeavour  to  send  to  the  parliament  of  the  nation  men  of  strong  heads 
aiid  sound  hearts,  men  who  fear  God  and  venenite  his  Son,  and  who 
will  be  prepared  to  carry  the  great  and  sacred  principles  w'hich  they 
have  learned  from  His  word,  into  the  presence  of  nobles,  and  before  the 
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thrones  of  princes.  It  should  be  a  main  object  of  the  society  to  promote 
rational  and  consistent  views  on  this  point,  and  to  avail  itself,  whenever 
the  projKT  time  shall  arrive,  of  this  final  mode  of  effecting  the  liberation 
of  Christianity  from  the  debasing  trammels  of  the  state.* — pp.  128-9. 

But  while  from  the  very  nature  of  the  evil  to  be  corrected 
our  movements  must  necessarily,  in  certain  stages,  partake  of  a 
political  complexion,  they  are  primarily  religious,  and  that  too— 
such  is  our  conviction — in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the 
word.  No  organization  of  the  present  day,  whether  it  resjMJct 
the  heathen  abroad  or  at  home,  the  circulation  of  the  divine 
w  ord,  or  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  is  more  so.  We  say  this 
delii)crately,  and  on  a  full  consideration  of  all  the  facts  of  the 
cas(*.  The  established  church  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  to  the  diffusion  of  true  religion  amongst  us. 
It  operates  more  widely,  more  stealthfully,  more  fatally,  than 
any  other ;  deteriorating  the  character  of  religion,  substituting 
fornndisin  for  godliness,  and  wrapping  the  souls  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  in  a  false  security  fatal  to  their 
everlasting  peace.  AVc  may  be  right  or  w  rong  in  this  conviction : 
it  may  be  the  offspring  of  enlightened  enquiry  or  of  rooted 
prepidice,  but  such  being  our  comiction  we  are  compelled  by 
every  religious  motive  to  labour  for  the  overthrow  of  the  hier¬ 
archy,  and  in  so  doing  can  commend  ourselves  and  our  mea¬ 
sures  to  the  special  benediction  of  heaven.  It  is  as  an  irre¬ 
ligious  institute,  a  corporation  antagonistic  to  christijuiity,  a 
member  of  the  system,  over  which  the  'man  of  sin’  presides,  that 
w’c  contend  against  the  hierarchy,  and  labour  for  its  over¬ 
throw.  Whatever  be  the  excellencies  of  many  of  its  members — 
and  we  regjird  them  with  unmiugled  complacency — the  eccle¬ 
siastical  establishment  is  no  church  of  Christ,  but  a  mere 
creature  of  the  state,  based  on  worldly  principles,  originating 
in  secular  motives,  and  primarily  designed  to  aid  the  political 
interests  of  its  fiimers.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  disposed  to 
take  a  more  favourable  view  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
hierarchy,  we  earnestly  recommend  to  them  an  attentive  perusal 
of  Mr.  Miall’s  paper,  with  an  extract  from  which  w’C  shall 
close  this  branch  of  our  subject. 

If  such,*  he  remarks,  *  or  anything  approaching  to  such,  has  been 
the  effect  of  the  union  between  church  and  state,  upon  the  religious 
portion  of  society, how  incalculably  more  deleterious  has  been  its  operation 
upon  the  ignorant,  the  unthinking,  the  careless,  and  the  profane  !  The 
exhibition  of  Christianity  for  ages  through  a  worldly  medium — the 
intertwining  with  its  institutions  and  its  offices,  ends  which  are  utterly 
opposed  to  its  spirit — the  prostitution  of  its  sacred  name  to  the  unright¬ 
eous  purposes  of  men  in  power — the  unblushing  display,  in  connexion 
with  its  godlike  professions,  of  tlie  ambition,  the  craft,  the  rapacity,  the 
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inti)leraiice,  and  the  perfidy  of  mere  men  of  the  world,  cloaked  in  the 
garb  of  authorized  ecclesiastics — what  mind  can  conceive,  what  heart  can 
appreciate,  the  aw'ful  result  ?  Is  it  wonderful  that,  in  the  upper  circles 
of  society,  the  fear  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  goodwill  to  man,  w’hich 
are  inseparable  from  any  system  of  living  Christian  faith,  should  be 
genenilly  treated  as  a  figment  of  wild  enthusiasm  ?  or  that  an  unbridled 
licentiousness,  a  perpetual  round  of  dissipation,  a  code  of  morals  which 
sets  at  nought  divine  precepts,  and  a  course  of  legislation  which  tramples 
upon  the  first  dictates  of  humanity,  should  be  held  to  be  perfectly  com¬ 
patible  with  an  honourable  standing  in  the  church  ?  Or,  glancing  from 
the  heights  to  the  depths  of  society,  is  it  wonderful  that  the  great  bulk 
of  our  labouring  classes,  not  in  crowded  towns  merely,  but  in  rural 
hamlets,  should  cherish  a  growing  enmity  of  heart  against  Christianity, 
as  a  system  of  state-craft,  designed  chiefly  to  op])ress  them  ? 
Mark,  how,  in  the  vicinity  of  every  ecclesiastical  fortress,  under 
the  shadow  of  our  cathedrals,  and  within  the  range  of  our  univer¬ 
sities,  where  the  state  clergy  swarm  and  hive — spiritual  ignorance 
and  human  depravity  show  themselves  in  their  most  oflensive  forms ! 
ileuce,  the  fearful  prevalence  of  infidelity  amongst  the  poor  !  Hence, 
the  habitiud  contempt,  by  three-fourths  of  them,  for  evcr\’  form 
of  Christian  ordinances.  "Hie  evil  has  now”  reached  a  frightful  altitude. 
The  millions  in  this  land  seem  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  all  spiritual 
means.  Hut  for  the  influence  of  that  refracted  Christianity  which  finds 
its  way  among  them,  theirs  would  be  a  darkness  that  might  be  felt ;  and 
in  that  darkness,  as  in  a  congenial  home,  every  guilty  passion  would 
nestle  and  breed,  until  the  empire  had  become  a  perfect  hell.  Thank 
God,  there  is  something  in  the  land  more  truly  conservative  than  state 
churchism — that  there  is  at  work,  powerful  to  counteract  and  to  restrain 
impiety,  if  not  yet  strong  enough  to  subdue  it,  an  energy  purer,  holier, 
more  elevating,  more  potent  to  transform,  than  any  which  a  national 
religious  establishment  can  generate — that  there  is  yet  amongst  us  a 
faith,  apart  from  idl  system,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility,  careless  of  the 
sanction  of  rulers,  which  dare,  in  multitudes  of  individual  instances,  to 
grapple  with  the  tremendous  evil.  Not,  how’cvcr,  until  the  tie  between 
the  church  and  the  state  has  been  severed,  can  the  body  of  believers  in 
this  country  be  expected  to  make  adequate  and  systematic  efforts  to 
recover  the  w'aste  ground.  Whilst  it  lasts,  the  bulk  of  our  population 
will  probably  remain  either  the  slaves  of  the  grossest  superstition,  or  the 
victims  of  a  malignant  infidelity.* — pp.  70-1. 

Another  objection  is  founded  on  the  divisions  of  our  oppo¬ 
nents.  The  members  of  the  establishment,  it  is  alleged,  are  in 
controversy  amongst  themselves,  and  it  will  be  politic  for  a 
time  to  leave  them  alone.  The  presence  of  a  common  foe  may 
serve  to  unite  the  contending  sections  of  the  hiearchy,  who 
will  otherwise  exhaust  each  other,  evince  the  delusiveness  of  the 
unity  which  it  claims,  and  alienate  publie  confidence  from  tlie 
sy.stem  itself.  The  present  time,  it  is  therefore  contended,  is 
unwisely  selected  for  such  a  movement  as  that  w'hich  the 
Society  contemplates.  The  members  of  the  establishment  are 
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doing  our  work,  and  if  suffered  to  go  on  will  accomplish  it 
much  more  effectually  than  we  ourselves  could.  We  are  there¬ 
fore  counselled  to  stand  quietly  by,  to  suspend  operations  for  a 
season,  to  wait  till  the  chapter  of  events  shall  have  unrolled 
some  other  and  more  opportune  occasion  than  occurs  at  present. 
The  parties  urging  this  objection  are,  in  many  cases  we  arc 
assured,  thoroughly  earnest.  There  is  no  material  difference 
between  us  and  them  in  the  view  taken  of  the  state  chnrcli. 
They  believe  it  to  be  all  which  we  believe,  the  fruitful  source  of 
formalism  and  infidelity :  yet  they  demur,  on  the  ground  stated, 
to  the  propriety  of  our  measures,  and  arc  disposed  to  stand 
aloof  from  our  councils.  We  have  put  their  objection  in  the 
strongest  light,  from  the  respect  in  which  we  hold  them,  and 
our  solicitude  to  bring  the  matter  betw  een  us  to  a  satisfactory 
issue.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  reply,  that  this  objection 
overlooks  wdiat  is  due  to  truth.  It  assumes  that,  so  far  as  oiir 
agency  is  concerned,  wx  may  suppress  or  exhibit  it,  be  silent 
respecting  its  claims,  or  loud  in  its  profession,  according  as 
other  men  arc  disposed  or  are  acting  in  relation  to  it.  And  all 
this  in  the  case  of  practical  truth,  tnith  having  respect  to 
present  conduct,  and  adapted  to,  nay,  actually  moulding  anew, 
the  whole  tenor  and  complexion  of  our  Christian  service.  The 
objection  does  not  respect  what  is  thcorcticfil  or  abstract,  but 
that  which  is  living  and  practical,  of  daily  obligation,  and  of 
vast  moment  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Now’,  this  docs  not 
appear  to  us  consistent  with  Christian  rectitude,  and  w  e  ear¬ 
nestly  commend  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  give  such 
counsel  the  following  admirable  remarks  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  the 
conclusivencss  of  which  precludes  the  necessity  for  our  saying 
ain’thing  more  on  this  point. 

*  With  regard  to  the  principle  for  which  we  contend,  and  our  convic* 
tion  of  whose  importance  has  now*  brought  us  together  from  all  parts  o* 
the  country,  w’e  have  bv  some  been  counselled  to  put  it,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  in  abeyance,  W^e  like  not  the  counsel.  Abeyance !  It  is  not 
the  word  for  present  and  pressing  dutv.  The  principle  is  not  one  of 
indifference,  or  of  minor  importance  :  it  is  primary — it  is  vital.  \N  ben 
W’e  are  advised  to  set  it  aside  for  the  time,  we  are  constrained  to  say. 
We  cannot,  we  dare  not,  we  will  not.  As  well  tell  us  to  put  the  gospel 
in  abeyance,  llelieving,  as  we  do,  the  progress  of  the  gosj)el  and  the 
salvation  of  the  world  to  be  bound  up  w’ith  the  prosperity  of  the  church,with 
its  healthy  and  vigorous  activity ;  and  believing,  as  we  do,  the  prosperity,  the 
health,  the  activity  of  the  church  to  be  dej)endent  upon,  and  proportion¬ 
ate  to,  its  spirituality  and  separation  from  the  world,  these  being  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  church’s  wrorking  effectually  upon  the  world  for  its 
regeneration — we  should  feel  ourselves  unw’orthy  recreants  to  the  cause 
of  (tod,  and  truth,  and  human  salvation,  were  we,  for  one  moment,  to 
lend  an  ear  to  such  advice.* — pp.  *25-6. 
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*  The  objection  we  are  considering  is  opposed,  further,  to  the 
rule  on  which  men  act  in  all  analogous  cases.  When  a  camp  is 
divided  is  the  time  ordinarily  chosen  for  its  assault,  and  its  lines 
arc  carried  with  a  facility  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  such 
dirision.  Now,  therefore,  that  the  compact  force  of  the  hier¬ 
archy  is  broken,  when  various  parties  are  wrangling  within  its 
pale,*  each  contending  for  its  own  Shibboleth,  and  all  disproving 
the  unity  of  the  body,  and  the  boasted  oneness  of  its  faith,  is 
the  very  time,  the  season,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  all  others,  to 
unfold  the  whole  truth,  with  a  view  of  disabusing  the  public 
mind  of  our  country,  and  of  conveying  to  the  reflecting  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  established  church,  the  sounder  and  more  scriptural 
views  prevalent  amongst  ourselves. 

But  w'e  remark,  again — and  to  this  consideration  much  weight 
is  due — the  diversities  of  opinion  within  that  church  have  no 
respect  to  the  question  of  a  religious  establishment :  they  involve 
no  impeachment  of  its  character,  no  impugnment  of  its  claims, 
no  denial  of  its  authority,  as  a  religious  institute.  Tlie  Pusey- 
ists  and  the  Evangelicals,  are  perfectly  one  on  these  points. 
Whatever  may  be  their  differences  they  arc  here  agreed :  and 
the  lawfulness,  and  the  necessity  of  such  establishments  arc 
therefore  uniformly  assumed  throughout  their  writings.  The 
latter  are  as  decided  on  these  points  as  the  former,  and  yield 
not  a  tittle  to  them  in  the  ardour  and  bitterness  of  their  zeal. 
The  truth,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  present  question  is  concerned, 
has  no  advocate  amongst  cither.  Some  glimpses  of  it  may  be 
occasionally  detected,  some  partial  approximation  to  first  prin¬ 
ciples  be  traced  in  the  publications  of  the  Oxford  School ;  but 
these  arc  so  b«ald  and  meagre,  so  overlaid  with  error,  so  com¬ 
mingled  with  the  elements  of  sccularity  and  priest  ism  as  to  lose 
their  distinctive  character,  and  to  accomplish  only  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  error.  Within  the  pale  of  the  church,  we  arc  bold 
to  affirm,  no  such  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  the  objection 
before  us  supposes.  The  truth  of  God  in  reference  to  other 
matters,  is  indeed  felt  to  be  in  danger;  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  being  made  to  give  place  to  a  system  of  formalism, 
fatal  to  piety  and  promotive  only  of  phrasaical  ostentation,  and 
the  advocates  of  evangelical  doctrine  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
arrest  this  evil,  and  to  perpetuate  amongst  their  people  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Christ.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  peruse 
their  controversial  writings,  without  feeling  that  they  are  in  a 
false  position,  that  they  are  disqualified  by  their  churchmauship 
from  doing  full  justice  to  their  views  as  Christians,  that  they  are 
perpetually  exposed  to  a  course  of  argumentation  which  they  can¬ 
not  refute,  and  are  crippled  in  their  exhibition  of  the  truth  by  the 
fallacy  of  their  first  principles,  or  the  erroneous  character  of  the 
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standards  to  which  they  defer.  It  is  our  solemn  conviction  that 
the  cause  of  evangelical  piety  is  greatly  damaged  by  this  state 
of  things,  and  must  continue  to  be  so  until  its  advocates  learn 
to  disencumber  themselves  of  their  worldly  armour,  and  to  con¬ 
tend  only  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  Now,  therefore,  of  all 
tiim‘s,  would  appear  to  us,  the  most  befitting  to  hold  up  the 
tnith  before  the  nation,  to  exhibit  ‘the  more  perfect  way'  which 
we  have  learned  from  the  word  of  God,  to  unfold  in  all  its  sim¬ 
plicity  and  completeness  the  law’  of  Christ  in  relation  to  his 
church,  and  the  means  by  which  its  limits  arc  to  be  extended. 
By  doing  so  with  meekness  and  fidelity,  avoiibng  all  uneharita- 
bleness  and  intemperance,  we  may  hope  gradually  but  surely 
to  gain  the  ear  of  the  more  considerate  of  our  opponents,  to 
awaken  them  to  a  clearer  apprehension  of  their  position  and 
obligation,  and  to  lead  them  on — some  of  them  at  least — 
to  a  practical  recognition  of  those  laws  which  the  hierarchy 
outrages,  but  without  the  maintenance  of  which  nothing 
can  stay  the  torrent  of  sccularity  and  formalism  by  w  hieh  it 
is  threatened.  If  the  present  course  of  things  continue, — and 
therti  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  will  not, — the  fi-iends  of  evan¬ 
gelical  truth  within  the  establishment  will  growingly  feel  the 
ditliculties  of  their  position,  and  be  compelled  to  look  around 
them  for  some  method  of  extricating  themselves  from  the  em- 
barassment  and  snares  by  which  they  are  encompassed.  To- 
wanls  this  consummation — so  devoutly  to  be  desired — their 
progress  will  be  hastened  by  a  faithful  discharge,  in  a  spirit  of 
Christian  charity,  of  our  peculiar  vocation.  Upon  the  dissenters 
of  this  country  God  has  devolved  the  duty  of  scattering  the 
seeds  of  neglected  truth.  The  result  of  their  labour  may  not  be 
seen  for  a  time.  Bitterness  and  strife  may  attend  their  course, 
and  many  timid  friends,  pointing  to  these,  may  advise  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  their  labours.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  seed  will 
germinate,  and  at  length  a  glorious  harvest  will  be  gathered.  The 
si*eds  of  future  changes  may  lie  unnoticed  for  generations.  There 
is  much  to  be  done  before  they  arc  seen  on  the  surface  of  society, 
and  w'e  must  be  content — if  such  be  our  vocation — to  work  in 
this  pn'paratory  stage,  satisfied  that  others  should  enter  on  our 
labours. 

Such,  then,  arc  the  principal  objections  which  arc  urged 
against  the  British  Anti-State  Church  Association.  Others  luu 
to  1)0  met  with,  but  they  are  of  minor  importance,  and  our  space 
is  already  too  occupied  to  allow  of  oiur  noticing  them.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  state  fairly  those  we  have  noticed,  and  must  leave 
our  replies  to  the  candid  consideration  of  our  friends.  It  remains 
to  bo  seen  how  far  the  Society  will  be  sustained  by  the  sufiVages  of 
the  dissenting  l)ody.  Its  prospects  are  highly  encouraging.  Bro* 
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mises  of  pecuniary  aid  arc  flowing  in  from  every  quarter,  whilst 
an  earnest  call  for  prompt  and  efticient  action  is  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire.  To  such  as  may  have  been  indifferent  or 
mistrustful,  we  counsel  a  cautious  examination  of  the  Society's 
constitution  and  resources,  before  any  hostile  position  be  taken 
up.  In  the  admirable  temper  which  distinpiished  the  Con¬ 
ference,  an  earnest  is  afforded  of  the  spirit  in  which  its 
operations  will  be  carried  on,  whilst  the  pains  taken  by  the 
Executive  Committee  to  lay  a  deep  and  broad  platform  for 
future  action,  give  proof  of  the  absence  of  rashness  from  its 
council, — the  solicitude  of  its  members  to  combine  wisdom  with 
zeal,  the  forethought  which  anticipates  and  provides  for  eon- 
tingcucies,  as  w  ell  as  the  decision  which  admits  of  no  compro¬ 
mise.  It  is  within  our  knowledge  that  many  have  been  won 
over  already,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  plans  about  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  will  increase  their  number,  and  strengthen  the  confidence 
of  all. 

To  such  of  our  readers  as  rank  amongst  the  friends  and  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Society,  we  take  leave,  in  closing  our  remarks,  to 
tender  a  moment's  counsel.  Much  will  depend  on  the  confidence 
you  exercise  in  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  executive  body. 
Placed  at  a  distance  from  them,  without  the  opportunity  of 
attending  their  council  board,  it  may  possibly  have  happened 
that  you  suspect  them  of  remissness,  or  begin  to  wonder  at 
their  plans  not  having  been  as  yet  fully  matured.  This  is  not 
unnatural.  Were  wx  in  your  case  we  might  possibly  entertain 
similar  thoughts — at  any  rate  wo  should  be  anxiously  looking 
for  some  public  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  Society. 
Nothing  would  have  been  easier  to  the  committee  than  to  meet 
this  expectation,  and  it  would  have  gratified  them  to  do  so.  But 
they  feel  that  they  are  in  trust  for  future  years,  and  that  they 
would  be  culpable,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  if  they  purchased 
temporary  popularity  at  the  cost  of  permanent  usefulness, 
lienee  they  have  been  concerned  in  the  first  place  to  complete 
the  Society's  organization,  to  diffuse  widely,  information  re¬ 
specting  its  cluiractcr  and  objects,  and  to  ascertain,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  the  funds  which  will  be  placed  at  their  disposal. 
This  has  now  been  done,  and  measures  arc  consequently  in 
progress  for  the  publication  of  tracts,  and  the  delivery  of  lec¬ 
tures,  which  will  soon  be  notified  to  the  public.  In  the  mean 
time  we  must  give  a  word  of  caution.  [Many  of  the  Society's 
friends,  in  various  parts  of  the  countr}%  are  projecting  auxiliary 
Rssoeiations  as  the  best  means  of  aiding  both  its  funds  and 
Its  labours.  This  is  perfectly  natural,  and  is  received  as 
good  evidence  of  the  zeal  which  stands  ready  for  action. 
Such  associations  arc  the  machinery^  through  w’hich  our  religious 
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societies  ordinarily  work,  and  it  was  therefore  to  be  expected 
that  tliey  would  instantly  occur  to  the  friends  of  this  movement 
as  an  unexceptionable  method  of  aiding  its  design.  But  the 
law  interposes  its  veto,  and  there  is  no  appeal.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  that  the  Society  can  have  no  amUtaries,  can  enter 
into  no  correspondence  with  other  societies,  nor  receive  from  them 
any  jwctiniary  conirihutions  whatsoever ,  ere  it  to  do  so,  it 

would  be  brought  within  the  meshes  of  the  law,  and  the  Attoruey- 
(Icncral  would  soon  be  instructed  to  call  its  conductors  to  account. 
The  utmost  caution  is  therefore  needful;  nud  wc  arc  glad  to 
find,  that  the  matter  has  had  the  deliberate  attention  of  the 
committee,  which  has  issued,  under  legal  advice,  the  following 
suggestions,  as  .adapted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and 
to  avoid  all  the  evils  incident  to  a  diflercnt  course.  AVc  leave 
the  document  with  our  readers,  and  shall  probably  return,  ere 
long,  to  the  subject. 

*  Tlie  Executive  Committee  having  received  many  letters  requesting 
information  as  to  the  best  method  of  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  metropolitan  districts  and  in  the  provinces,  and  having 
ascertained  that  local  associations  cannot  legally  hold  communication 
with  the  British  Anti-State  Church  Association,  or  even  contribute  to  its 
funds,  submit  the  following  suggestions  to  their  friends,  as  adapted  to 
secure  the  greatest  amount  of  union  and  practical  advantage,  without 
involving  the  legal  liabilities  wliich  would  otherwise  be  incurred. 

1.  In  order  to  bring  the  claims  of  the  Association  fairly  before  the 
public,  a  registrar  to  1)0  appointed  in  each  town,  village,  or  other  locality; 
and  where  the  extent  of  the  population  to  be  appealed  to  shall  require  it, 
a  town  or  locality  to  l)e  divided  into  well-defined  districts,  and  a  registrar 
to  be  appointed  to  each  of  such  districts. 

2.  Tlu'sc  registrars,  in  every’  instance,  to  be  enrolled  members,  and 
duly  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  as  such  officers  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

3.  Except  when  themselves  members  of  the  council,  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  in  writing  to  the  Executive  Committee  by  a  member  of  the 
council ;  or,  in  the  absence  of  anv  such  person,  by  not  less  than  five 
enrolled  members  of  the  Association. 

4.  It  is  suggested  that  no  individmd  should  be  recommended  as 
eligible  to  l)ecome  a  registrar  w’ho  is  not  prepared  to  exert  himself  per¬ 
sonally  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

.•i.  Each  registrar,  on  his  appointment,  to  be  furnished  with  a  regis¬ 
trar  s  l>ook,  in  which  he  w’ill  keep  a  register  of  the  names  of  all  persons 
who  have  l)ecome  members  of  the  Association,  w’ith  an  account  of  their 
|>ccuniary’  subscriptions;  and  the  Executive  Committee,  on  receiving 
from  individual  registrars  a  list  of  the  names  of  members  on  their  books, 
with  evidence  of  their  pecuniary  qualification,  will  supply  them  with  an 
c(|ual  numl)or  of  meml)er*s  cards,  containing  respectively  the  names  of 
the  members  so  reported. 

6.  Tlie  pecuniary  subscriptions  obtained  by  the  registrars  to  be,  at 
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stated  periods  arranged  by  the  Executive  Committee,  tnmsmitted  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Association. 

7.  The  registrars  of  each  locality  to  advise  from  time  to  time  with  the 
Executive  Committee  as  to  making  arrangements  for  the  delivery  of 
lectures  and  the  holding  of  public  meetings,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
the  objects  of  the  Association  by  other  means  ;  and  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  to  hold  themselves  prepared  to  afford  assistance,  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  their  means,  opportunities,  and  ability,  in  giving  efficiency  to 
all  such  movements  as  may  he  adopted  with  their  concurrence.* 


A  Historico-Geographicnl  Account  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Ily 
Dr.  John  Frederick  lldhr,  translated  with  Notes  and  Corrections  from 
the  German,  l)y  the  Rev.  David  Esdailc.  Rihlical  Cabinet,  No. 
xliii.  pp.  X.  340.  Edinburgh  :  Clarke.  1843. 

Tiik  original  of  this  work  has  been  for  a  good  while  the  established 
school-hook  in  Germany,  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  was, 
however,  but  ill  suited  for  translation  in  the  Bi])lical  Cabinet.  W^e  do 
not  look  for  school-books  among  the  very  useful  volumes  included 
in  that  series  :  and  Rcihr’s  work  is  not  adapted  for  use  as  one  in 
this  country.  Tlie  only  ground  on  which  it  could  be  introduced,  must 
Ik'  really  if  not  ostensibly,  that,  although  no  more  than  a  school-book 
in  the  country  of  the  author,  it  was  calculated  to  be  useful  to  already 
educated  biblical  students,  here ;  and  it  is  chiefly  on  this  ground 
that  it  must  be  judged.  In  this  view,  or  in  any  view,  we  cannot  report 
ver\’  favourjibly  of  it.  The  w’ork  w’as  originally  composed  before  the 
demand  for  exact  knowledge  was  so  strong  as  it  has  now  become ;  and 
the  materials  arc  derived  from  sources  much  less  clear  and  accurate  than 
those  which  have  of  late  years  been  opened.  The  work  is  in  fact  super¬ 
seded  ;  and  it  w’as  scarcely  worth  while  to  translate  it.  A  book  of  the 
kind  is  doubtless  wanted  :  and  we  hear  with  much  satisfaction,  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Robinson  of  New  York,  (the  most  competent  of  living  men  for 
the  task,)  is  engaged  in  preparing  a  small  volume  on  the  geography  of 
Palestine'^ — which  we  doubt  not  will  render  such  productions  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  mere  lumber  on  the  shelves  of  the  publishers,  lliis  is  not,  how’cvcr, 
altogether  an  useless  book.  There  is  much  of  a  certain  sort  of  information 
*n  It.  Rut  all  the  improvements  of  the  author  in  suceessive  editions,  and 
all  the  corrective  notes  of  the  translator,  have  not  been  effectual  in  reme¬ 
dying  the  radical  and  pervading  defect  of  inexactness. 

e  speak  with  the  less  rescr\’e  of  this  volume,  as  it  presents  one  of 
the  most  curious  examples  of  book-making  that  we  have  lately  met  with, 
^d  such  as,  we  are  bound  to  say,  does  not  often  occur  in  the  Biblical 
Cabinet.  The  w'ork  which  gives  it  a  title,  occupies  little  more  than  one 
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half  of  it.  The  rest  is  made  up,  1 .  Of  a  few  notes  by  the  editor  :  2.  A  lonp 
Chronoloppcal  Table  from  Horae's  introduction,  oocupyinp^  thirty  papi  s  : 
and,  .3.  The  reprint  of  an  article  inserted  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  the  lUblio. 
theca  Sacra,  (which  is  however  not  named  here)  supplementary  to,  niul 
corrective  of  certain  statements  in  his  Riblical  Researches  in  Palestine, 
lliis  has  little  connection  with  the  present  work,  in  comparison  with 
much  which  might  have  l)een  derived  from  the  Hihlical  Researches  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  the  article  being  unprotected  by  copyright  in  this  countrv, 
and  being  convenient  to  till  up  the  space,  was  bodily  introduced. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  conjecture,  that  the  publisher  of  the  Hihlical 
(Cabinet ,  for  whom  we  have  much  respect,  was  keeping  holiday  when 
this  volume  was  ‘  got  up.* 


The  Inferno  of  Dante  Alighieri  translated  in  the  Terza  Rima  of  the  origi¬ 
nal,  with  Notes  and  Appendix,  liy  John  Dayman,  M  A.,  Rector  of 
Skelton,  Cumberland,  and  late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.  l.K3ndon  ;  Painter,  342,  Strand. 

Howkvkr  satisfied  we  may  have  hitherto  felt  with  the  translation  of  Mr. 
C'arcv,  it  was  with  no  slight  interest,  that  we  saw  advertised  the  ])rescnt 
attempt  bv  Mr.  Daraian,  to  realize  in  English  the  versification  of  Dante; 
as  that  great  father  of  Itidian  poetn,’  would  have  doubtless  desired  it  to 
be  done.  Ixjrd  Hyron  demonstrated,  we  think,  the  possibility  of  such 
a  realization.  Tlie  difiiculties  to  be  overcome  are  numerous ;  and  yet 
proportionably  striking  are  the  results.  Take  for  example,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  day-break,  and  the  scene  afterwards  ; 

‘  It  was  the  blessed  hour  of  morning  prime  ; 

The  sun  went  up  through  heaven,  and  on  his  wings 
Hung  eveiy'  star  that  sang  the  love  suhlime, 

which  gave  to  motion  all  these  beauteous  things  :* 

Tlic  admirers  of  La  Divina  Commedia,  will  well  remember  the  passage 
in  the  original,  *  Temp*  era  dal  principio  del  mattino  ;*  and  were  the  whole 
of  the  Inferno  thus  rendered,  the  translator  would  have  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  his  labours.  These,  nevertheless,  demand  so  much  respectful 
attention,  that  we  shall  defer  a  genend  review  of  them  until  the  goal  is 
reached,  and  Mr.  Dayman  emerges  from  the  Paradise,  in  the  radiance  of 

*  L*amor  che  muove  7  sole  e  Valtre  stelle  /  Meanwhile  he  must  avoid 
such  misenddc  rhymes  as  *  marking’  and  ‘  hearken,*  or  ‘  token’  and 

*  provoking,’  or  *  scourge’  and  ‘  verge’ ;  idthough,  in  the  pronunciation 
of  some  persons,  this  last  is  not  so  bad  as  the  others.  Several  similar 
Haws  iuul  common-i)laces  might  be  easily  noticed  ;  but  tbe  whole  of 
Dante  must  Ik*  IxTore  us  ;  since,  until  that  is  the  case,  it  would  be  justice, 
neither  to  the  poet,  the  translator,  nor  ourselves,  to  enter  very  deeidy 
into  what  could  scarcely  be  discussed,  but  in  an  extended  article. 

Poetns,  original  and  translated.  Hy  Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  Esq. 
London.  Moxon.  1843. 

Is  not  this  the  same  gentleman,  to  whose  translations  of  Demosthenes 
we  not  long  ago  devoted  an  article  ?  We  venture  to  admire  his  scholar¬ 
ship,  much  more  thim  his  j)octry.  His  translation  of  the  Semelc  from 
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Schiller,  is  a  8i)intetl  piece ;  but  really  having  siiid  this,  we  can  discover 
no  other  spot  in  the  *247  pages,  on  which  to  plant  an  eulogium  !  11  is 

*  Morning’  reminds  us  of  those  silly  efforts,  formerly  in  fashion,  when 
the  author  of  the  ‘  Triumphs  of  Temper,’  endeavoured  to  substitute 
rhvme  for  reason,  after  the  mode  of 

llayley-gaily-gnmho-railey, 
lliggledv-piggledy- 
Galloping-drenry-dun ! 

Tliesc  trifles  may  he  all  very  well  to  amuse  an  idle  moment  (if  it  he  ever 
right  to  have  such ;)  hut  to  print  them  seems  a  cruel  w’aste  of  time, 
pai)er,  ink,  types,  and  money.  Sound  is  only  a  vehicle  of  conveyance  to 
the  mind ;  and,  if  it  he  once  divorced  from  sense,  the  smile  ])roduced,  is 
upon  the  outward  features,  and  not  upon  the  inner  man.  The  corners 
of  our  lips  curl,  whether  we  will,  or  no  ;  and  where  the  author  is  un- 
(iouhtcdly  a  person  of  talent,  as  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Kennedy,  we  can 
only  entreat  him  to  remember  his  own  well-merited  reputation,  as  well 
as  the  taste  of  the  public. 


The  Aristocracy  of  Britain,  London;  Dyer.  1844. 

This  is  a  cheap  and  most  important  compilation  of  the  remarks  made 
by  foreign  writers  upon  the  grand  cardinal  evil  of  our  constitution.  The 
laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture  are  the  undoubted  columns  upon  which 
the  fabric  of  oligarchy  rests  ;  and,  what  we  fear  is,  that  some  day  or 
other,  popular  opinion,  like  the  son  of  Manoah,  blinded  and  insane 
through  the  cruelty  of  its  oppressors,  will  take  hold  of  these  *  two  middle 
pillars,’  and  bow  them  into  one  ])ile  of  ruin,  not  less  disastrous  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  than  to  our  beloved  country  tmdits  inhabitants  at  large. 
We  want  reformation  rather  than  revolution  ;  but  to  avoid  the  last,  we 
must  secure  the  first.  Unless,  however,  our  rulers  shall  be  wise  in  time, 
they  will  be  made  wise  too  late.  To  exorcise  the  evil  genius  of  any  aris¬ 
tocracy,  would  be  to  recast  the  whole  horoscope  of  that  political  sjiherc, 
in  which  it  moves  and  has  its  being.  Our  aristocracy  fills  up  a  tremen¬ 
dous  space  in  Christendom.  It  is  a  Colossus  on  the  largest  scale.  One 
foot  is  on  Kuropc,  another  on  Asia ;  whilst  beneath  its  stride,  flow  five- 
sixths  of  the  commerce  and  social  destinies  of  the  world.  Whenever 
this  huge  power  shall  be  overthrown,  verily  the  nations  will  shake  and 
resound  with  its  fall !  But  it  is  at  home,  that  its  cold,  blighting,  wither- 
ing  shadow  is  felt ; — by  our  cwm  hearths  and  idtars, — in  our  own  fields  and 
houses, — throughout  our  own  markets  and  harbours, — throughout  the 
teeming  millions  of  our  population.  Over  all  these,  high  and  lifted  up, 
*8  extended  the  iron  sceptre  of  feudalism!  Worldliness,  selfishness, 
tyrwmy,  pride,  the  coronet,  and  the  mitre,  all  know  well  enough  that 
their  legislative  charm, — that  the  talisman  which  enables  them  to  hold  to¬ 
gether,  so  as  to  reign  over  propertv  and  conscience,  within  these  islands, 
Would  gradually  vanish  away  before  a  law  of  e(|ual  succession.  In  this 
publication,  the  arguments  and  sentiments  of  Messieurs  Passy,  Beau¬ 
mont,  Sismondi,  Buret,  Guizot,  Benjamin  Constant,  Dupin,  Say, 
Blanqui,  mid  Mignet,  are  translated  and  gathered  into  a  convenient 
fasciculus,  for  general  edification.  Some  statistical  and  cxjilanatory 
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notes  arc  added ;  and  if  our  wishes  were  realized,  a  copy  should  be  sent 
to  every  news-room,  and  every  reader  in  the  three  kingdoms.  It  is 
neatly  printed,  and  is  to  be  procured  for  half-a-crown.  May  success 
attend  its  circulation.  It  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  Mr.  SShannan 
Crawford. 


English  Prose;  being  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  English  Prose 

r’iM  Notes  of  their  Lives.  r2mo.  pp.  504.  London  :  James  Moore. 

*  It  seems  well  that  the  best  models  of  thought  and  expression  should 
be  among  those  which  are  before  us  at  the  time  when  we  are  most  prone 
to  imitate.  English  children  do  learn  something  of  the  great  writers 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  of  the  great  poets  of  England,  but  they  often, 
and  perhaps  mostly  finish  what  is  called  their  education,  scarcely  know¬ 
ing  even  the  names  of  many  of  the  great  writers  of  English  prose.  Tljt* 
design  of  this  book  is  to  give  that  knowledge,  and  some  slight  ac(iuaiut- 
ance  with  the  works  of  those  writers.* 

Such  is  the  statement  of  the  editor  in  his  brief  preface  to  this  volume, 
and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  he  has,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
succeeded  in  his  undertaking.  The  contents  of  his  volume  are  arranged 
under  ten  divisions,  of  which  the  following  are  the  titles.  Narratives, 
letters,  histor)',  monds  and  religion,  philosophy  and  policy,  speeches, 
dnuna  and  dialogue,  voyages  luid  travels,  natural  history,  and  miscel¬ 
lanies.  The  range  of  authorship  selected  from,  is  much  more  extensive 
than  is  common  with  works  of  this  class ;  the  extracts  given  are  of  a 
higher  order,  and  the  compilation,  iis  a  whole,  is  incomparably  superior 
to  any  other  with  which  we  are  ac(piainted.  The  volume  is  printed  in  a 
neat  and  handsome  style,  and  will  be  found  both  an  agreeable  and  in¬ 
structive  companion. 


The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Binning,  M.A.,  one  of  the  Regents  in  the 

University  of  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  Minister  of  Govan.  Collected 

and  edited  bv  the  Rev.  M.  Leishman,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  Tarish 
0 

of  Govan.  p.  G59.  A.  Fulhu*ton  &  Co. 

SoMK  men  pass  through  life,  others  live.  Hugh  Binning  did  the  latter. 
Estimated  according  to  his  attainments  and  deeds,  he  was  not  young 
wh«ii  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  exchanged  the  infirmities  and  labour  of 
earth  for  the  rest  and  joy  of  Heaven.  He  was  reckoned  a  prodigy  of 
learning,  his  knowledge  seeming  rather  intuitive  than  acquired;  he  was,  as 
his  epitaph  described  him,  *  philologus,  philosophus,  thcologus  prpcstiuis; 
and  was  so  renowned  for  his  eloquence  as  to  obtain  the  title  of  ‘  the 
Scots  Ciecro.*  He  was  bom  in  1618,  became  regent  and  professor  of 
philosophy  in  1646,  settled  as  minister  of  the  parish  of  Govan,  adjoining 
the  city  of  Glasgow,  in  1649,  and  died  in  1653. 

Tlie  writings  of  Mr.  Binning  have  been  vcr\'  popuLar  in  Scotland. 
Nor  is  it  w'onderful.  The  late  Dr.  ^l‘Crie  only  expressed  a  reasonable 
partiality,  and  bestowed  a  just  commendation,  when  he  said,  ‘  1  am  fond 
of  Binning  ;  he  is  thoroughly  evangelical,  is  tdways  in  earnest,  and  full 
of  his  subject,  abounds  in  new  and  striking  thoughts,  and  has  many 
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iiaturul  aiid  uiuiffected  beauties  in  his  style  and  manner  of  writing.  Hud 
he  |)aid  a  little  more  attention  to  order  and  method,  and  lived  to  correct 
his  sermons  for  the  press,  he  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  carried  every 
jwint  of  a  good  and  great  preacher.  As  it  is,  very  few  writers  please 
roe  more.*  The  present  edition  of  his  works  is  well  got  up,  and,  we 
cannot  doubt,  will  promote  acquaintance  with  one  who  will  be  valued  in 
proportion  as  he  is  known. 


Rachel  of  Padanaram,  a  Type  of  the  Church.  A  sacred  History,  from 
the  Mosaic  Record.  By  William  Archer.  London :  Simpkin  and 
MarshaU.  1843. 

This  is  a  singular  volume.  The  author  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he 
*  wrote  the  chapters  casually  under  the  alternate  influence  of  the  Arcadia, 
Atalantis,  Faer>'  Queen  or  the  Dialogues  of  the  lianquet,  and  Pha?do.* 
His  pages  conUiin  beautiful  descrijition,  pathos,  and  sound  learning, 
hut  in  tlie  playfulness  and  luxuriance  of  fancy,  the  subject  is  often 
overwrought.  He  has  interwoven  his  Platonic  thoughts  and  style 
with  the  simple  narrative  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Few  will  read  the 
poem  without  being  interested,  though  many  may  disapprove  the  typical 
and  ullegoricjd  style  which  prevails  throughout  it.  The  romantic  prose 
is  frequently  interrupted  by  passages  of  original  poetry. 


The  Teacher  s  Companion :  designed  to  exhibit  the  Principles  of  Sunday 
School  Instruction  and  Discipline.  By  R.  N.  Collins,  Superintendent 
of  the  St.  Bride’s  Sunday  Schools,  London.  With  an  Essay  by  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Moore,  A.M.  London  :  Iloulston  &  Stoneman. 

Mr.  Collins’s  excellent  and  useful  volume  has  already  reached  a  second 
edition.  It  deserves  to  be  widely  circulated,  and  should  be  carefully 
read  by  evciy  Sunday  school  teacher.  The  education  of  the  people  is 
one  of  the  most  important  wants  of  the  present  age  ;  and  of  that  educa¬ 
tion  no  part  is  so  valuable  as  that  which  is  furnished  to  the  minds  of  the 
young  by  the  laborious  Sunday  school  teacher. 


The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  Supper  explained  in  simple  Language,  with 
Meditations  and  Prayers.  By  G.  B.  London  ;  Nisbet. 

\\  iTHouT  being  chargeable,  perhaps,  with  adopting  the  Puseyite  heresy, 
the  writer  of  the  above  pamphlet  entertains  very  high  notions  of  the  im¬ 
portance  and  erticacy  of  the  sacrament  of  which  he  treats.  He  makes  use 
of  strong  and  almost  unqualifled  language  in  asserting  its  necessity  for 
salvation.  *  Our  eternal  salvation,’  he  says,  *  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  a  proper  receiving  of  the  Lord’s  supper.*  Explanations,  Medita¬ 
tions,  and  Prayers,  occupy  fifty- two  pages  foolscap  8vo.  We  find  little 
in  the  pamphlet  to  justify  publication  ;  and  without  doubting  the  benevo¬ 
lent  design  of  the  author,  we  greatly  f^ear  his  remarks  on  this  Christian 
institution  may  tend  to  the  increase,  rather  than  the  diminution  of 
jircvulent  error. 
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Etsays  on  Partial  Derangement  of  the  Mind  in  supposed  Connection  riih 

Religion.  By  the  late  John  Cheyne,  M.D,  Dublin  ;  Cum*. 

London:  Longman.  1843. 

Dr.  Cheyne  was  a  physician  of  great  eminence  in  Dublin.  He  died  iu 
the  year  1836.  In  his  character  was  excellence  in  professional  attain- 
meats,  combined  with  the  humility  and  meekness  of  a  devout  Chris¬ 
tian.  In  the  essays  before  us  he  has  sought  to  vindicate  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  sunnises  often  hastily  entertained  against  it  by  minds 
wise  in  their  own  estimation,  but  ignorant  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
God  in  the  salvation  of  men.  He  has  shown  by  clear  and  convincing 
arguments,  as  well  as  by  the  testimony  of  extended  obser^’ation,  that 
mental  deningement  in  connexion  with  religion  does  not  arise  from  the 
nature  and  truths  of  religion  itself,  but  from  imperfect  and  partial  views 
of  the  divine  character  and  word.  Such  cases  even  as  these  we  take  to 
be  far  fewer  than  they  are  generally  supposed.  Abundant  illustrations 
are  furnished  of  the  principles  which  the  author  lays  down  ;  and  the 
essays  form,  a  valuable  and  interesting  book,  on  an  intricate  subject. 


Pastoral  Recollections ,  addressed  to  his  Parishioners  at  the  close  of  his 
Ministrations  in  the  Establishment ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Discourse 
preached  before  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Protesting  Church 
of  Scotland.  By  the  Rev.  John  Wallace.  London  ;  Nisbet  &  Co. 

The  above  simple  volume  is  an  affecting  memorial  of  the  recent  disrup¬ 
tion  of  the  e:tablishment  in  Scotland.  The  author  of  it  was  a  parish 
minister  in  the  town  of  Hawick,  and  is  now  amongst  the  ranks  of  the 
scceders.  Tlie  main  body  of  the  book  consists  of  a  recapitulation  of  the 
labours  of  ten  years  ;  the  subjects  of  past  sermons  ;  the  enumeration  of 
important  events  in  the  congregation  of  which  he  was  the  minister ;  and 
a  sketch  of  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  resignation  of  his 
jmsition  in  the  establishment.  It  is  declared  by  the  writer,  ‘  In  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term  we  are  not  dissenters.  We  still  adhere  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  We  claim  to  be  the  Church  of  Scotland  under 
protest . We  do  not  even  relinquish  the  principle  of  an  establish¬ 

ment, — an  establishment  supported  bv  the  endowments  of  the  state,  but 
having  perfect  freedom  to  carry  on  her  government  according  to  the 
will  of  Christ.*  We  understand  the  author’s  meaning  in  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  but  demur  to  the  truth  of  the  first.  The  seceders  left  an  establish¬ 
ment  to  which  they  belonged,  not  because  they  objected  to  all  establish¬ 
ments,  but  to  one  of  that  kind,  which,  by  the  decision  of  the  civil  courts, 
the  Scotch  establishment  was  defined  to  be.  As  to  the  kind  of  esta¬ 
blishment  to  which,  if  they  might,  they  would  not  object  to  belong,  and 
which  is  thus  defined  hy  them,  in.  our  opinion  it  can  and  W'ill  have  no 
existence  but  in  their  own  imaginations.  As  voluntaries,  we  have  been 
convinced  that  if  the  freedom  of  the  church  of  Christ  is  to  be  preserved, 
ever)*  establishment  will  be  found  impracticable.  When  the  seceders  say 
that  they  are  not  dissenters,  surely  they  have  lost  sight  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term  they  employ.  Tliey  are  seceders,  therefore  thev*  are  dissenters. 
Tlie  former,  if  anything,  is  a  stronger  term  than  the  latter ;  so  is  also 
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their  term  protesting.  In  theory,  the  protesting  church  is  not  purely 
voluiitarv.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  so.  All  who  belong  to  it  ore 
dis'^entei^  and  nonconformists.  They  may  have  become  so  for  different 
reruns  from  those  which  have  actuated  former  secessions,  but  they  are 
dissenters.  The  word  tells  nothing  of  their  reasons.  It  affirms  their 
digftjjrcenient  with  the  state  church. 

This  little  volume  is  full  of  earnestness  and  devotion,  combined  with 
that  Christian  charity,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  concluding  sermon, 
and  which,  we  trust,  may  prove  to  the  free  church  of  Scotland  *  the  bond 
of  perfectness.* 


Helps  to  English  Grammar;  or  Easy  Exercises  for  Young  Children, 
By  G.  F.  Graliam.  London  :  Longman. 

It  was  an  ancient  remark,  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning.  Of 
all  learning  to  which  youthful  kings  or  idle  students  might  earnestly 
covet  a  roval  and  easier  way,  grammar,  perhaps,  has  hitherto  been  the 
most  difficult  and  abstruse.  Till  within  a  very  few  years  it  would  seem 
as  if  this  study  had  been  purposely  surrounded  with  obstacles,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  its  advocates  exerted  to  give  it,  if  possible,  pre-eminence 
among  '  things  hard  to  be  understood.*  The  volume  bearing  the  above 
unjiretending  title  deserves  the  commendation  of  all  who  believe  that  the 
branch  of  studv  of  which  it  treats  needs  not  to  be  protected  by  unne- 
cessar)'  hindrances,  and  who  may  share  in  the  painful  associations  esta¬ 
blished  in  young  minds  with  grammars  of  almost  all  sorts.  We  are 
glad  to  see  such  books  as  Mr.  Grjiham's  issuing  from  the  press.  Not 
only  does  the  weekly  periodical  avail  itself  of  the  ])ictorial  art  vividly  to 
pourtray  to  its  readers  passing  events,  but  throughout  this  little  book 
we  recognize  with  pleasure  our  early  friends,  the  very  parts  of  speech 
giving  us  in  neat  and  appropriate  engravings  their  own  likenesses. 


irttrai'i,)  {ntdligencf. 
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Correspondence  of  the  Rt.  lion.  Fklraund  Burke  :  between  the  year  17‘M 
and  the  periml  of  his  decease,  in  171^7.  Edited  by  William,  Earl  Fitzw  illiain, 
and  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  K.C.B.  4  vols. 

Rambles  in  Germany  and  Italy  in  1840,  1842,  and  1843.  By  Mrs.  Shelley. 
2  vola. 

The  North  British  Review,  No.  II. 

p  r  /'^^^‘dies.  Histories,  Tragedies,  and  Poems  of  William  Shakspere, 
%  Charles  Knight.  Second  Edition.  Vol.  XI 
The  \  ale  of  the  Towey,  or  Sketches  in  South  Wales.  By  Anne  Beale, 
hsm'ations  in  Euroi>e — principally  in  France  and  Great  Britain.  By 
John  p.  Durbin,  D.l).  2  vols. 

>  igilantius,  and  his  Times.  By  W.  S.  Gillv,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Durham  and 
'Jcarof  Norham. 

An  Etymological  French  Dictionary.  By  James  Heard. 
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Outhnet  of  Coii{rrmtioiiAlisin,  with  an  Historical  Sketch  of  its  rise  and 
prqmss  in  the  town  of  Andover.  By  Rev.  J.  S.  Pearsall. 

’Ae  Domestic  Prayer  Book,  or  a  course  of  Morning  and  Evening  Praver, 
fm  One  Month,  with  occasional  Prayers  and  Thanksgivings.  By  George 
Smith,  Poplar. 

The  Life  and  Character  of  Calvin  the  Reformer  Reviewed  and  Defended. 
By  Rev.  Thomas  Sm\tb,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Old  and  New  iHspensations  Contrasted ;  a  Sermon.  By  Rev.  F.  J.  B. 
Hooper.  With  an  Appendix. 

The  Pictorial  Sunday  Book.  Part  Vlll. 

New  Series  of  School* Books.  By  the  Scottish  School-Book  Association. 
Nos.  I — 14. 

Christian  Worship;  its  Object  and  Essential  Requisites.  .4  Discourse 
preached  before  the  University'  of  Cambridge.  By  John  Danes,  D.D.,  Rector 
of  Gateshead. 

Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Revelation.  By  Rev.  G.  Rogers,  Camberaell. 

Poems.  By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett,  Author  of  the  Seraphim,  &c.  2  vuls. 

A  Letter  to  the  People  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  National  Reforma¬ 
tion  in  Church  and  State.  By  a  Christian  Reformer. 

Immanuel ;  or  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Go<l  Unfoldeil. 
By  James  Usher,  D.D.,  .\rchbishop  of  Armagh. 

Peril  in  Security.  A  Memorial  of  Nathaniel  Eilward  Parker,  late  House 
Surgeon  to  the  Macclesheld  Dispensary'.  By  Samuel  Wilton  Ri\.  Second 
Fltlition,  enlarged. 

Affectionate  Counsels  to  Students  of  Theology,  on  leaving  College,  and 
also  to  Young  Ministers.  By  John  Angell  James. 

Tlie  Miseries  of  Prostitution.  By  James  Beard  Talbot. 

Pictures  from  Dante,  in  the  version  of  Wright.  Selected  by  the  Translator. 

A  Jubilee  Memorial,  being  the  Substance  of  two  Sermons,  preached  at 
Kingsland  Chapel,  June  Kith,  1844.  By  Thomas  Aveling. 

The  Sequential  System  of  Musical  Notation,  a  pro|K>sed  New  Metho<l  of 
W'riting  Music.  By  ^Vrthur  Walbridge.  Second  Eilition. 

An  £ssay  towards  a  New  Translation  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Romans,  on  the  basis  of  the  Authorized  Version,  w  ith  a  Paraphrase  and  brief 
Explanatory  Notes.  By  Basil  11.  Coo|)cr,  B.A. 

Chapters  on  Working  People;  how  to  Elevate  their  Morals  and  Improve 
their  i^ial  Condition.  Bv  Benjamin  Love. 

A  Reply  to  the  Life  of  Jesus  by  Dr.  Strauss.  From  the  French  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Quinet,  and  Rev.  Pasteur  A  Cocquerel. 

Notices  of  Windsor,  in  the  Olden  Time.  Bv  John  Stoughton. 

TheW’orks  of  William  Jay.  Collected  and  Revised  by  himself.  4ollX. 
Containing  Sermons. 

SketcbM  of  Christianity  in  North  India.  By  the  Rev.  M.  W’ilkinson, 
Missionary. 

St.  Luria ;  Historical,  Statistical,  and  Descriptive.  By  Henry  II.  Breen,  Esq. 

‘  The  Romans  shall  come  and  take  away  both  our  place  and  nation:* 
treated  Historically,  in  Connexion  with  the  Prophecy  of  the  ‘  ilan  of  Sin.* 
By  Edwanl  M.  Ileam,  M.A.,  T.C.D. 

Memoir  of  Thomas  Harrison  Border,  M.D.  By  John  Border,  M..4. 

Sacramentid  Instruction.  By  Rev.  C.  Bridges,* M. A.,  Vicar  of  Old  Newton. 

The  Christian  Mirror  of  Duty  to  Goil  and  Man ;  or  the  Example  of  Christ 
illustrated  from  the  Scriptures.  * 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  Home.  Bv  the  Author  of  ‘  Christ  our  Example.*  ^ 

The  Four  Prophetic  Empires,  and  the  Kingtlom  of  Messiah  ;  being  an  Ex¬ 
position  of  the  first  two  Visions  of  Daniel.  Bv  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks,  M.A. 
Fellow  Trin.  Col.  Cambridge. 


